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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 

Until  further  notice  all  letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  addressed  as 
follows : 

MISS  K.  CRAMP,  44  BINSWOOD  AVENUE,  LEAMINGTON  SPA. 


A  USEFUL  AGE-INDICATOR  AND  CARD-INDEX. 

By  Maurice  Bi.ake,  M.R.I.P.H .H.,  M.R.S.T. 

{Headmaster,  Court  Grange  Special  School,  Abbotskerswell). 

The  chart  to  be  described  enables  one  to  read  at  a  glance  the 
following  details  concerning  any  child  in  the  school :  date  of 
birth,  present  age  and  the  date  when  he  attains  the  age  of  i6.  It 
can  be  made  in  half-an-hoiir  and  will  be  found  to  save  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  time  and  mental  energy  in  preparing  class-lists 
and  similar  work. 

Take  a  sheet  of  paper  a  foot-square  and  rule  it  oil'  in  scjuare 
inches.  In  the  first  left-hand  vertical  column  write  the  names  of 
the  months  with  their  respective  numbers  in  brackets.  Head 
each  vertical  column  with  year  dates,  beginning  with  1925  for 
the  second  column  on  the  left. 

Next  write  each  child’s  name  in  the  appropriate  square,  with 
the  day  of  the  month;  for  example,  T.  Jones,  born  11/2/26,  is 
entered  in  the  second  square  down  in  the  column  headed  1926. 

Finally,  make  a  ruler  of  stiff  paste-board  a  foot  long  and  an 
inch  wide  and  mark  it  off  in  inches.  Write  in  the  first  square 
“  when  16  ”  and  in  the  second  1941,  the  third  1942,  the  fourth 
1943,  and  so  on.  Place  this  ruler  across  the  chart  and  the  re¬ 
quired  date  can  be  read  immediately  for  any  child. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  ruler  is  also  marked  in  inches,  the 
first  being  marked  “  present  age  (1941).”  The  second  inch  is 
marked  16,  the  third  15,  the  fourth  14,  and  so  on.  When  this 
side  of  the  rule  is  used  the  child’s  present  age  can  be  read  at  a 
glance,  the  ruler  being  held  level  with  the  current  month. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  complicated  device  was  only 
evolved  by  the  present  writer  after  a  close  and  penetrating  studv 
of  logarithmic  expansion,  the  binominal  theorem,  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  and  certain  astrological  phenomena.  Vet  it  is  offered 
to  the  reader  without  fee  or  obligation,  but  with  a  feeling  of 
certainty  that  any  time  used  in  constructing  it  will  be  amply  repaid. 
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A  second  device  which  the  writer  has  found  very  useful  and 
labour  saving-  consists  of  a  card-index  in  which  the  “  particu¬ 
lars  ”  of  every  child  in  the  school  are  tabulated  and  are  thus 
immediately  available. 

A  specimen  card  reads  as  follows  : — 

ATKINS,  John  Trevor.  67. 

30/10726.  23/9/39. 

22  Maxwell  Road,  Huddersfield. 

Council  School,  Huddersfield. 

Cbngenital  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Huddersfield  Education  Committee,  Education  Office, 
Huddersfield. 

The  number  67  refers  to  the  boy’s  admission  number.  The 
first  date  is  his  birthday,  the  second  the  date  of  admission  to 
Court  Grang-e.  A  third  will  later  indicate  the  date  on  which  he 
leaves  this  aug-ust  academy. 

Next  follows  his  home  address  and  after  that  the  school  he 
was  attending  before  his  admission  here.  This  is  followed  by 
his  optical  defect  as  certified  by  the  school  consulting  ophthal¬ 
mologist.  Finally  we  have  the  name  and  address  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  education  committee.  A  blank  line  is  left  between  the  entry 
for  the  former  school  and  his  optical  defect,  in  which  will  be 
entered  his  destination  on  leaving.  The  writer  has  found  it 
advisable  to  have  two  sets  of  indices,  in  the  same  box,  and  uses 
the  nearer  set  for  current  pupils  and  the  further  for  former  pupils. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

[A  paper  given  at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference  held  at  York 
on  22nd  May,  1941.] 

The  Rural  Area  during  War  Time. 

By  Miss  H.  F.  Evans,  of  York. 

The  welfare  of  the  blind  in  a  rural  area  is  conducted  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  pre-war  days,  but  there  are  differences  :  diffi¬ 
culties  have  arisen  and  many  strange  duties  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  home  teacher. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  interests  were  directed  to  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  new  laws.  Black-oUt  curtains  and  shutters 
and  light  shades  demanded  attention,  especially  for  the  blind  who 
lived  alone;  guidance  and  practical  help  were  necessary  for  others. 
Early  shopping  for  suitable  material,  interviews  with  village  join- 
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ers,  fitting-  and  making-,  took  up  much  time  and  consideration. 
Renewals  and  adjustments  are  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

Gas-proof  food  containers  and  stone  jars  for  storing  a  small 
supply  of  water  were  ofl'ercd  and  advised,  but  few  of  the  blind 
accepted  these.  Those  who  anticipated  a  measure  of  security  in 
possessing-  them  were  supplied  with  small  biscuit  tins  containing- 
Bovril,  sugar,  tinned  milk,  biscuits,  tea  and  a  few  sweets.  The  tin 
was  then  sealed  with  insulating  tape.  However,  the  contents  of 
these  tins  have  been  eaten  long  ago  and  renewals  are  impossible  at 
present. 

The  blind  men  and  women  in  the  rural  area  felt  very  safe 
from  any  effects  of  the  war.  They  could  not  in  those  early  days 
believe  it  possible  that  the  remote  villages  and  farm  houses  could 
be  brought  into  the  front  line.  One  old  man  said,  “  When  a 
bomb  falls  here  we  shall  have  lost  the  war,”  and  this  was  the 
general  trend  of  opinion. 

A.R.P.  wardens  were  given  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
blind  people  in  their  respective  districts,  but  for  some  time  each 
post  in  the  area  has  had  a  list  of  all  blind,  aged  and  lonely  people, 
and  frequently  a  warden  calls  on  a  blind  person  during  an  alert 
to  enquire  if  all  is  well. 

Evacuees  arrived  with  the  outbreak  of  war  and  some  were 
billeted  in  homes  with  blind  people.  Those  were  harassing  days 
for  billeting  officers  and  mistakes  were  made.  An  aged  couple, 
one  of  them  blind,  or  a  blind  person  living  alone,  could  not  be 
expected  to  care  for  young  evacuees,  and  they  were  removed  to 
more  suitable  billets  without  delay.  Blind  evacuees  came  into 
the  comparative  safety  of  the  countryside,  and  these  were  Included 
in  the  rural  home  teacher’s  visiting  list.  Some  have  returned  to 
their  home  towns,  but  many  remain. 

As  the  home  teacher  went  forth  to  meet  the  hurried  demands 
of  the  first  few  weeks  of  war-time  it  was  of  paramount  importance 
that  she  maintained  a  cheerful  outlook.  There  was  a  kind  of 
black-out  of  hope  during  those  weeks  and  much  apprehension 
regarding  the  outcome  of  the  war.  It  was  not  a  selfish  appre¬ 
hension,  but  due  to  the  rebirth  of  affection  and  concern  for  their 
country  in  her  time  of  trouble.  The  proverbial  good  cheer  of  the 
blind  people  was  a  little  less  good  just  then. 

Later,  small  matters,  such  as  the  periodical  examination  of 
gas  masks,  became  necessary.  There  were  ration  books  to  attend 
to,  and  application  had  to  be  made  for  extra  meat  and  milk  for 
diabetics  and  free  milk  for  the  children  of  a  blind  parent.  White 
armlets  were  necessary  for  those  who  ventured  out  after  dark, 
and  especial  care  was  given  to  the  absolute  whiteness  of  their 
sticks.  Wireless  sets  have  been  kept  in  repair,  as  war-time 
announcements  on  the  radio  are  likely  to  be  as  vital  as  the  news 
is  interesting. 
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Last  year  the  domiciliary  g-rants  were  increased  by  a  war 
])onus  of  4/-  weekly,  and  the  new  contributory  pensions  and 
supplementary  pensions  for  members  of  the  household  applied  for. 

Social  contact  for  the  rural  blind  has  suffered  much  from  con¬ 
ditions  of  war.  Concerts,  religious  meeting-s,  lectures,  whist 
drives,  cricket  and  football  matches,  excursions,  tea  parties,  all 
events  in  which  the  blind  participated  have  been  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed.  Ag-ain,  members  of  Toe  H  who  have  been  faithful  guides 
are  now  serving  with  the  Forces  or  on  duty  on  home  defence. 
Scouts  and  Guides  have  not  been  encouraged  to  leave  their  homes 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  their  helpful  services  have  been 
missed  by  manv  blind  people.  However,  not  all  the  blind  have 
had  to  forfeit  social  intercourse  with  their  sighted  friends  owing 
to  the  lack  of  guides,  and  many  continue  to  enjoy  a  game  of  dom¬ 
inoes,  or  cards,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game  of  darts. 
New  interests  have  been  taken  up  by  the  stay-at-homes,  map 
reading  in  particular.  Small,  embossed  maps  were  procured  from 
the  National  Institute,  and  tliese  have  been  a  source  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Jig-saw  puzzles,  which  are  exchanged  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  appreciated.  The  Braille  publication,  World  Digest, 
also  goes  the  round  of  the  Braille  readers  and  is  very  much  liked. 
The  leaflet,  The  Blind  in  a  Gas  Attack,  is  at  present  in  circulation 
in  the  area,  and  The  Battle  of  Britain  eagerly  awaited. 

Handicrafts  have  been  kept  going  with  a  difTerence.  Hand 
knitters  no  longer  spend  their  evenings  knitting  attractive  gar¬ 
ments  for  themselves,  but  almost  all  have  joined  knitting  groups. 
In  this  way  one  hundred  comforts  for  members  of  the  Services 
were  handed  to  the  various  comforts  committees  in  the  district 
last  winter.  The  wool  is  supplied  free  from  these  committees,  and 
thus  the  voluntary  agency  is  for  the  time  being  spared  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  supplying  wool  at  its  present,  price  without  depriving  the 
blind  of  occupation.  Wool  rug  making  continues  to  be  popular, 
but  the  cost  of  thrums  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  Other  handicrafts  proceed  as  jn  happier  days. 

Gardening  and  poultry  keeping  have  been  brought  back  into 
popularity  by  the  war.  The  people  have  been  enthusiastic  about 
these  occupations.  The  home  teacher’s  advice  has  been  much  in 
demand,  and  the  cry  was  everywhere,  “  We  must  grow  onions.” 
She  was  naturally  eager  to  be  of  the  utmost  help  in  this  direction. 
A  reference  book  which  proved  invaluable  was  War-time  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Home  Needs,  issued  by  Amateur  Gardening,  Now,  rows 
of  sprouting  vegetables  are  in  evidence,  and  the  home  teacher  has 
to  keep  on  the  look-out  for  blight,  prepare  bait  for  wire  worms 
ancl  surface  dress  the  soil  to  kill  other  garden  pests.  Poultry 
keeping  in  small  numbers  has  become  the  vogue.  Recently 
application  forms  were  issued  and  had  to  be  completed  in  order 
to  procure  the  necessary  feeding  stulfs  for  hens  and  alsO'  for  pigs. 
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Blind  women  who  are  members  of  the  Women’s  Institute 
entered  heartily  into  the  jam  making-  last  year  and  made  their 
presence  felt.  They  were  indeed  at  home  in  the  Institute  kitchens 
and  most  adept  at  stirring-  the  jam,  covering  the  jars  and  sticking 
on  labels.  They  are  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  this 
year’s  activities  at  these  centres. 

The  blind  people  have  taken  part  in  every  movement  connected 
with  the  war,  contributing  to  Spitfire,  Red  Cross  and  comforts 
funds.  They  wish  to  make  quite  certain  that  they  arc  playing 
their  part  with  their  seeing  compatriots  in  this  war.  One  man 
complained  recently  that  there  was  no  place  to  go  to  these  times. 
Life  would  be  different  if  he  could  do  something  to  help  in  the 
war  efi'ort ;  there  was  tex)  much  time  to  think,  and  very  little  that 
was  pleasant  to  think  about.  He  had  not  had  a  friend  call  at  his 
house  after  six  o’clock  all  last  winter.  The  wireless  was  all  right, 
but  the  news  given  was  not  local ;  the  village  inn  was  two  miles 
away,  and  anyhow  the  beer  you  bought  these  days  was  not  worth 
the  shoe  leather  to  get  it.  He  had  a  proper  grouse.  What  war 
efiort  could  he  assist?  Some  quick  thinking  was  necessary  and 
an  idea  was  born.  He  has  a  little  sight,  fair  health  and  a  dog; 
and  now  he  is  collecting  books  from  the  villages  around.  He  will 
use  his  spare  time  on  fine  days  to  do  this  for  two  months,  then 
the  collection  will  be  sent  for  the  Forces  in  the  East  before  next 
winter.  He  has  met  friendly  people  everywhere  and  is  always 
invited  to  a  cup  of  tea  during  his  tramps.  He  sleeps  better,  has  a 
healthier  appetite  and  plenty  of  cheery  conversation.  The  volun¬ 
tary  agency  may  be  asked  to  sole  his  shoes  after  these  long-  walks ; 
better  that  than  a  request  to  meet  a  doctor’s  account  for  attend¬ 
ance  owing  to  depression. 

Many  people  who  have  never  seen,  and  some  who  lost  their 
sight  years  ago,  are  vague  in  their  ideas  of  what  an  aeroplane  is 
like,  and  many  frequently  enquire  what  a  bomb  is  like,  a  tank,  a 
mine,  a  torpedo,  a  parachute,  a  warship.  It  is  not  fair  to  leave 
these  eager  people  in  their  ignorance,  and  it  has  been  great  fun 
explaining  with  the  aid  of  models.  Models  of  ships,  tanks,  and 
aeroplanes  have  been  borrowed,  good  models  as  near  perfection 
as  could  be  obtained ;  plasticine,  wood  and  cardboard  models  have 
also  been  made.  Such  handbooks  as  The  Aerophvie  Simply  Ex¬ 
plained,  by  Malcolm  Logan,  Warships  at  Work,  by  A.  C.  Hardy, 
have  been  very  helpful  in  preparing  details. 

The  food  problem  among  the  sick  and  lonely  has  been  acute 
during  the  last  winter.  The  absence  of  fruit  and  scarcity  of 
apjxitising  food  has  caused  concern.  The  domesticated  home 
teacher  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  prove  her  efficiency  during 
the  year  to  make  up  in  one  way  or  another  for  these  deficiences. 
It  is  a  sad  experience  for  the  home  teacher  to  be  told  by  a  blind 
man  or  woman  that  he  or  she  is  hungry.  This  has  happened,  and 
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a  remedy  has  been  the  most  imperative  matter  of  the  moment. 
It  is  surprising-  what  can  be  done  to  meet  such  difficulties.  The 
miracle  of  feedinp-  the  multitude  with  live  loaves  and  two  fishes 
becomes  less  amazing  when  it  is  discovered  that  lbs.  of  flour, 
8  ozs.  of  fat,  and  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  produces  6o 
scones. 

It  was  considered  possible  a  short  time  ago  that  a  “  Help 
your  Neighbour  Campaign  ”  could  be  started,  whereby  any  sur¬ 
plus  rationed  foods  could  be  bought  from  the  homes  of  large 
families  and  distributed  among-  the  necessitous,  but  the  Food 
Office  said  a  definite  “  No,”  adding  that  rationed  food  stuffs  were 
not  to  be  sold,  given,  exchang'ed  or  raffled. 

Home  workers  in  the  district  are  experiencing  many  difficulties. 
Wool  is  dear  and  fewer  orders  are  reaching  the  machine  knitter ; 
people  are  postponing  repairs  to  cane  chairs  ;  the  tea  agent  has 
less  tea  to  sell ;  and  the  piano  tuner  is  having  a  lean  time ;  so  is 
the  small  shopkeeper.  Poultry  keepers  and  pig  rearers  are  anx¬ 
ious  about  feeding  stuffs  for  their  stock.  Fortunately  augmenta¬ 
tion  on  a  flat  rate  basis  has  been  increased  by  ^12  per  annum. 

Good  cast-olf  clothing  has  always  been  appreciated  by  the 
poorer  blind,  and  now,  when  prices  are  soaring,  the  parcels  which 
continue  to  arrive  from  friends  are  more  acceptable  than  ever.  By 
this  means  applications  for  garments  are  soon  met. 

District  nurses  are  far  busier  than  before  the  war.  Besides 
covering  bigger  areas  they  have  been  lecturing  to  first-aid 
students,  and  thus  the  home  teacher  has  had  occasionally  to  give 
attention  to  a  blind  person’s  room  and  to  the  patient  herself. 
Where  there  are  cases  of  sickiiess  among  the  lonely  blind,  domes¬ 
tic  help  has  become  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  many  a  household 
dut}-  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  home  teacher.  Doctors  have  not 
failed  to  visit  where  necessary  and  hospital  cases  are  treated  as 
in  pre-war  days. 

\'oluntary  helpers  in  various  villages  assisted  the  home  teacher 
considerably  before  the  war.  Now  they  are  engaged  in  other 
ways  and  it  has  been  left  to  the  home  teacher  to  read,  write 
letters,  mend  and  renovate,  attend  to  the  shopping,  and,  above 
all,  secure  batteries  for  wireless  sets. 

The  rural  home  teacher  depends  largely  on  motor  transport. 
There  have  been  many  additional  duties  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
with  only  half  the  former  allowance  of  petrol.  It  has  made 
matters  very  difficult  that  economy  in  motor  spirit  has 
to  be  the  first  consideration.  Trains  and  buses  arc  of  some  ser¬ 
vice,  but  there  are  people  to  be  visited  whose  homes  are  eight 
and  nine  miles  from  a  railway  or  bus  station. 

The  mental  adjustment  of  the  blind  to  wartime  conditions  and 
calamities  has  been  an  interesting  study.  Since  the  first  weeks  of 
September,  1939,  when  hope  wavered  and  happiness  appeared  to 
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Ije  sumetliin^'  belonging-  to  an  age  that  had  passed,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  return  to  the  sensible  way  of  living  a  day  at  a  time. 
The  war  is  teaching  our  people,,  as  it  is  teaching  us,  that  next 
week’s  problem  cannot  be  solved  to-day.  They  are  hopeful  and 
happy  again,  and  fortified  by  their  inimitable  courage.  The 
rural  population  had  not  been  prepared  for  bombardment  as  had 
the  blind  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  their  reaction  is  all  the  more 
remarkable.  They  remain  undismayed,  but  they  possess  sufficient 
fear  to  realize  danger  and  to  meet  it  with  confidence.  They  are 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  less  fortunate  in  the  bombed  towns. 
Even  those  who  formerly  considered  themselves  the  only  pebbles 
on  the  beach  have  changed  in  spirit — selfishness  is  truly  rare. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  the  blind  have  become  eager  to  know 
things.  Often  the  home  teacher  is  confounded  by  the  questions 
which  are  asked,  such  as:  What  is  the  Acropolis?  How  far  is 
Persia  from  Iraq?  Where  is  Benghazi?  Where  and  what  sort 
of  a  country  is  Iceland?  How  do  American  planes  reach  here? 
Do  they  meet  the  enemy  on  their  way?  What  is  cordite?  The 
home  teacher  dare  not  venture  forth  without  an  atlas  and  pocket 
encyclopaedia.  An  old  man  asked  recently  what  plastics  were. 
He  was  ill  and  in  bed  ;  his  wife  sat  quietly  listening  to  the  con¬ 
versation.  It  was  an  intelligent  question  at  a  time  when  we  are 
perhaps  on  the  threshold  of  a  plastic  age.  When  we  had  left  the 
sick  room  his  wife  said,  “  Don’t  bring  him  any  of  those  chemicalSj 
he’s  taking  doctor’s  medicine  at  present.” 

The  home  teacher  has  now  and  again  to  listen  to  queer  ideas. 
There  are  a  few  who  take  as  gospel  truth  the  predictions  of  an 
astrologer  in  a  Sunday  newspaper.  If  the  war  news  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  does  not  correspond  with  those  predictions  then  the  war 
is  wrong — the  astrologer  cannot  be.  Then  there  is  Old  Moore’s 
Altnanack,  Mother  Shipton  and  her  blood-curdling  prophecies. 

There  is  never  a  pause  in  conversation  during  a  social  visit  at 
present,  nor  is  there  an  idle  social  visit.  There  is  a  lot  to  do  and 
enough  and  more  to  talk  about.  It  has  not  been  always  easy  to 
enter  fully  into  the  channels  of  thought  and  interest,  but  now, 
we’re  all  on  common  ground,  with  one  thought  in  common — 
victory  ;  and  one  common  interest — work.  The  conversation  Hows 
easily  from  garden  cultivation  to  the  gapes,  then  to  the  prices 
of  commodities,  thence  to  one  war  front  and  on  to  another.  While 
the  talk  goes  on,  something  is  being  repaired,  or  the  garden  is 
being  weeded,  or  a  surface  dressing  of  bran  and  Paris  green  is 
being  mixed,  or,  possibly,  a  little  nail  trimming  is  in  progress. 
Cabinet  ministers,  members  of  parliament,  xAmerica’s  attitude, 
her  help,  the  local  fire  service,  the  latest  air  raid — all  these  have 
a  place  in  the  chats.  Blind  people  talk  intelligently  and  untiringlv 
on  these  subjects.  One  home  teacher  stated  some  time  ago  that 
pneumonia  had  one  advantage,  it  was  a  topic  of  conversation 
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when  she  resumed  duties.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  blind  would 
be  so  interested  in  temperatures  to-day. 

It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  the  fear  of  invasion  has  been 
the  strong-est  fear  of  the  blind.  We  sighted  people  know  that 
fear,  too.  It  is  difficult  to  allay  it  at  present,  but  a  booklet  called 
Invasion,  by  Frank  Owen  (it  has  been  widely  read  and  its  30th 
edition  has  just  been  published)  has  proved  most  enlightening  and 
helpful. 

Welfare  social  work  among  the  blind  has  been  a  wonderful 
experience  during  the  past  twenty  months,  and  the  home  teacher 
has  learned  much. 

Postscripts  are  fashionable,  so  please  permit  one  :  rabbit  keep¬ 
ing  for  food  is  under  consideration,  and  at  the  moment  details  of 
the  best  way  to  do  this  are  being  enquired  into  with  the  idea  of 
interesting  a  few  of  the  blind. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Teachers  Forum,  May,  1941. 

Miss  Ruth  R.  Hayden  in  an  article  on  the  mentally-retarded 
blind  pupil — a.  condensation  of  part  of  a  series  of  articles  in  The 
Home  Teacher — provides  an  interesting  study  of  the  special 
problems  involved,  with  some  valuable  and  suggestive  ideas. 
The  keynote  is  “  teach  ”  from  the  most  elementary  things,  as 
the  cause  of  retardation  is  not  always  lack  of  intelligence,  but 
often  a  limited  background  and  experience.  Within  the  limits  of 
a  short  article  Miss  Hayden’s  own  methods  are  described  in  some 
detail,  with  two  main  features  strongly  emphasized;  (i)  that 
class  apparatus  should  be  used  for  the  individual  instead  of 
special  material,  to  instil  a  feeling  of  normality,  and  (2)  that 
material  used  for  physically-handicapped  pupils  (e.g.,  large,  clear 
type)  can  be  used  to  advantage  with  mentally-retarded  pupils. 
Teachers  of  mentally-retarded  children  should  profit  by  a  brief 
study  of  training  methods  for  the  “  adult  child,”  the  subnormal 
individual — Miss  Hayden  deals  with  several  of  these  problems 
and  methods. 

An  address  by  Dr.  Allen,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  a  bas-relief,  commemorating  his  becoming  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  is  also  printed  in  this  number.  His  theme  was  mainly  his 
personal  association  with  blind  education.  He  began  with  his 
contact  with  Dr.  Campbell  and  his  teaching  in  his  ”  select  schcx)! 
for  blind  youth,”  in  London,  where  he  ”  promptly  acquired  high 
ideals  regarding  the  standards  that  such  young  people  could  and 
should  attain.”  He  then  spoke  of  his  subsequent  struggles  in 
a  ‘‘  community  unmotivated  by  any  single  controlling  educa- 
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tional  purpose,”  his  problems  of  discipline  and  his  final  reward. 
This  address  makes  interesting^  reading. 

The  following  books  were  reviewed  :  The  Psychology  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  by  Rudolf  Pinter,  Jon  Eisenson  and 
Mildred  Stanton;  A  Study  of  the  Curriculum  for  Residential 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  by  Neal  F.  Quimby. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  General  Honorary 
Work  for  the  Deaf,  Hard  of  Hearing,  Deaf-Blind  and 

OTHERS  SIMILARLY  HANDICAPPED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND 
OTHER  Parts  of  the  World — By  Kate  and  Selwyn  Oxley. 

Reports  often  make  dull  reading,  crammed  as  they  usually 
are  with  statistics,  accounts  and  tabulated  events.  It  was  re¬ 
freshing,  therefore,  to  read  Mr.  Oxley’s  Report  of  work  done 
for  the  deaf  at  home  and  abroad.  The  report  is  a  personal  one, 
and,  throughout,  the  reader  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  is  taken  on 
a  personally  conducted  tour  of  the  deaf  world.  After  reading  the 
report  we  know  more  about  the  deaf  and  about  Mr.  Oxley.  Every 
illustration  is  stamped  with  kindliness  and  the  human  touch. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  present  conditions  have  given  the 
report  a  special  significance  as  the  problems  of  the  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing  have  been  greatly  increased,  especially  as  the  handi¬ 
cap  cannot  be  easily  recognized.  There  is,  too,  an  under¬ 
standable  reticence  on  the  part  of  many  partially-deaf  people ; 
they  are  disinclined  to  show  their  disability  by  wearing  the  new 
badge  recently  issued  by  the  ”  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Associa¬ 
tion.”  The  war  must  also  be  blamed  for  the  many  contacts  in 
occupied  countries  which  have  been  lost. 

Among  the  interesting  items  contained  in  this  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  noted:  — 

The  East  Lancashire  Deaf  Association  has  just  celebrated  its 
Golden  Jubilee. 

A  Rally  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  organized  at  St.  Albans,  when 
about  200  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese  and  also  from 
Missions  for  the  Deaf  at  Oxford,  Northampton  and  Cambridge. 

Despite  the  war,  work  for  the  deaf  continues  apace  overseas, 
but  it  is  noted  with  regret  that  Mr.  Fryer’s  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  at  Shanghai  was  the  victim  of  Japanese  air-raids. 

The  problems  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  from  an  A.R.P. 
aspect  are  engaging  much  of  Mr.  Oxley’s  attention;  a  separate 
pamphlet  has  been  published  dealing  exclusively  with  these  and 
offering  many  suggestions.  This  is  certainly  a  very  urgent 
question,  especially  for  the  deafened,  for  ”  as  there  may  be 
approximately  40,000  totally  deaf,  there  are  probably  6,000,000 
of  these  folk  who,  in  many  cases,  are  unknown  to  mission,  school, 
or  deaf  church.” 
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All  the  old  volumes  in  the  Guild  of  St.  John  of  Beverley 
Library  have  now  been  removed  to  Cheltenham  and  many  new 
books  have  been  added. 

It  is  reoretted  that  the  outbreak  of  war  has  prevented  Sir 
Richard  Paget  from  reading  his  contribution  to  the  study  of 
gesture  at  the  Dundee  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 

An  important  bill,  shortly  to  be  introduced  in  the  U.S.A.,  will 
provide  ii^  million  dollars  for  extra  educational  expenditure  on 
the  physically  handicapped. 

The  report  is  evidence  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oxley  in  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  a  faith  in  the  ultimate 
outcome  and  a  real  understanding  of  the  problems  with  which 
they  are  faced.  It  is  pleasing,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  record 
that  Gallaudet  Deaf  College,  U.S.A.,  has  awarded  Mr.  Oxley  an 
Honorary  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

*  *  *  * 

Dadar  School  for  the  Blind,  Bombay — Annual  Report,  1940. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Dadar  School,  with  notes  on  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  was  given  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  1he 
Blind,  when  reviewing  the  1939  report.  The  year  under  review 
has  been  one  of  uncertaintv  and  financial  stringency,  with  little 
opportunity  for  new  ventures.  Educationally,  however,  there 
have  been  new  experiments  and  research.  A  scheme  for  doing 
secondary  school  work  in  collaboration  with  a  high  school  for  the 
seeing  has  proved  very  encouraging.  One  lx)y  who  has  attended 
the  Hume  High  School  gained  first  place  in  all  his  examinations 
in  a  class  of  37  sighted  boys  and  girls.  The  new  nursery  depart¬ 
ment,  under  a  Montessori  trained  teacher,  has  shown  marked 
improvement.  According  to  the  Illustrated  Weekly  of  India  a 
recently  inaugurated  centre  for  workers  and  teachers  of  the  blind, 
which  has  been  promised  the  co-operation  of  the  education  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Wes¬ 
tern  India. 

Of  many  short  articles  written  on  the  work  and  education  of 
groups,  handicapped  visually  and  otherwise,  the  following  may 
he  mentioned  : — > 

(1)  An  exposition  regarding  a  uniform  Indian  Braille  code  for 
Indian  vernaculars  setit  to  the  educational  commissioners  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

(2)  A  scheme  for  a  modern  progressive  institution  for  the 
blind,  with  affiliated  institutions  in  Bombay. 

(3)  Sight-saving  classes  in  the  regular  school  system  as  a 
means  of  preventing  blindness,  published  in  the  March,  1941, 
issue  of  the  Indian  Journal  of  Social  Work. 
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The  prize  distribution,  to  which  visitors  were  invited,  was  held 
in  March.  An  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  work  done  by  pupils 
was  followed  bv  a  concert  with  a  varied  prog-ramme  of  percussion 
bands,  eurythmics,  action  songs,  callisthenics  and  folk  dancing. 


*  *  *  * 

Annual  Reports  have  been  received  from  The  East  Sussex 
Association  for  the  Blind,  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institute 
FOR  THE  Blind  and  The  Royal  London  Society  for  Teaching  and 

Training  the  Blind. 

All  the  reports  show  that  despite  the  difficulties  brought  about 
by  war  conditions  the  work  of  educating  and  employing  the  blind 
has  not  abated.  Additional  burdens,  which  have  been  borne  with 
a  cheerful  spirit,  have  fallen  on  the  teaching  staff  and  voluntary 
workers. 

The  East  Sussex  Association,  in  addition  to  assisting  their 
514  registered  persons,  have  been  of  invaluable  help  to  many 
i)lind  and  partially-sighted  evacuees,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  those  cared  for  to  well  over  740. 

Birmingham  Senior  Boys’  School  has  been  evacuated  to  Kinlet 
Hall,  near  Bewdley.  In  the  recently  inaugurated  training  course 
for  home  teachers  five  candidates  attained  the  standard  required 
by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  Roval  London  Societv  has  fullv  maintained  all  Its  various 
activities.  The  factory  at  Salusbury  Road  has  a  full  complement 
of  workers,  many  being-  engaged  on  Government  orders.  Three 
of  the  Society’s  premises  have  been  damaged  by  enemv  action. 
Educational  work,  as  reported  last  year,  is  continuing  at  Dorton, 
Buckinghamshire. 

At  a  time  when  the  thoughts  of  all  are  turned  towards  the 
national  effort,  and  when  the  financial  assistance  of  the  generous 
Is  largely  diverted  to  war  charities,  it  Is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  reports  show  some  anxiety  with  regard  to  finances  and 
indicate  how  necessary  it  Is  that  the  welfare  services  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  should  be 
maintained. 

*  *  *  * 

Education  of  the  Blind. 

Edited  by  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

(Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind). 

A  synopsis  of  the  book  has  been  received  from  the  English 
publishers,  Messrs.  George  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  work  has 
been  done  in  collaboration  with  the  staff'  of  the  New  York 
Institute  and  covers  the  entire  curriculum,  from  kindergarten  to 
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school  leaving-  age.  The  author  has  surveyed  a  wide  field,  includ¬ 
ing  elementary  grades,  secondary  school  work,  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  experience,  with  a  final  section  on  “  Pathways  to 
Abundant  Living  for  the  Blind  Child.” 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

U^ar-hliiided  Civilians. — A  further  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  was  held  on  July  30th,  when  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the 
N.I.B.  and  Lord  Nuffield  if  they  had  any  useful  information  re 
the  employment  of  blind  people  in  ordinary  industry.  It  was 
also  unanimously  determined  to  ask  Newington  House  (the 
.Scottish  counterpart  of  St.  Dunstan’s)  to  join  the  committee. 

Branch  Meeting. — A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  was  held 
in  Glasgow  on  Saturday,  13th  September.  The  attendance  was 
small  but  fairly  representative.  The  main  feature  was  a  most 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Thomson,  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
official  who  is  in  charge  of  domiciliary  allowances  to  the  blind. 
I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  account  of  the  address  (I 
expect  it  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind),  but  Mr.  Thomson  held  his  audience  throughout.  He  has 
the  knack  of  making  figures  interesting,  but  what  attracted  me 
most  was  his  human  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  blind.  Quite 
obviously  the  blind  persons  on  the  roll  were  people,  not  just 
names  in  a  ledger.  Practically  everyone  present  took  part  in 
the  discussion  that  followed,  and  Mr.  Thomson  was  kept  busy 
answering  the  many  points  raised. 

Two  officials  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind  were  present 
at  the  meeting  as  guests  of  the  Branch,  and  both  joined  in  the 
debate.  The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Executive. 

Personal. — It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Skee  and  Mr.  Halliday  met 
recently  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  school  over  thirty  years 
ago.  Accounts  vary  as  to  the  number  of  hours  they  talked. 


POST  WANTED. 

A  young  man  aged  twenty-five,  blind,  wishes  to  become  a 
Home  Teacher.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind  and  at  present  holds  a  post  as  a  shorthand-typist. 
Any  agency  willing  to  give  him  the  chance  to  fill  a  vacancy 
should  write  to:  Eric  Sedgwick,  41  Park  Cottages,  Danesmoor, 
nr.  Chesterfield. 
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[From  The  Briiish  Deaf  Times — by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor.] 

EARS  TRAINED  BY  WAR-TIME  NIGHTS. 

In  the  l3lack  silence  of  war-time  nights  many  sounds  passing 
unnoticed  in  the  daytime  are  noticeable. 

Footfalls  on  the  pavement  can  be  followed  almost  the  length 
of  the  street.  It  was  so  before  there  were  black-outs,  but  now 
such  sounds  are  intensified  and  our  ears  sharpened  to  note  them. 

It  must  be  that  our  listening  power  is  growing,  because  the 
multiplication  of  night  sounds  appears  also  in  the  country. 

It  seems  that  in  these  quiet  places  a  new  sense  of  hearing  is 
being  developed.  It  is  a  sense  born  of  necessity,  and  of  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation. 

The  blind  have  this  sense.  At  one  home  for  the  blind  in  South 
London  the  boys  run  from  door  to  door,  taking  flights  of  steps 
without  pausing,  and  we  have  seen  a  blind  woodchopper  in  a 
cellar  chopping  faggots  without  a  pause  or  a  mistake.  At  St. 
Dunstan’s  blind  soldiers  learned  to  do  wonderful  things  in  making 
their  unhindered  way  about.  They  must  have  been  guided  by 
the  exercise  of  another  growing  sense;  and  that  of  hearing  is 
one  that  develops  to  a  high  degree. 

Engine  drivers  and  firemen  by  long  acquaintance  with  the 
route  they  travel  know  where  they  arc,  even  in  foggy  weather ; 
they  know  the  sounds  that  mark  the  different  stages  of  the 
journey,  the  double  echo  in  a  cutting,  the  less  clamorous  sound 
in  the  open  country,  the  blanketing  of  it  by  a  stretch  of  trees. 

The  countryman  walking  along  a  road  on  a  cloudy  night  as 
black  as  pitch,  with  not  a  light  to  guide  him,  must  use  his  ears. 
He  may  tell  something  by  the  click  of  his  stick  on  the  road  or 
the  footpath,  but  this  only  helps  him  when  the  way  is  very 
familiar,  and  his  dimmed  torch  does  no  more  than  preserve  him 
from  blundering  Into  the  hedge  or  the  ditch. 

But  he  can  hear  many  things.  He  knows  that  he  is  walking 
between  trees  even  when  the  night  is  still.  The  cheep  of  a  dis¬ 
turbed  bird  tells  him  a  good  deal ;  and  so  most  certainly  does  the 
bark  of  the  farmer’s  dog.  He  has  developed  a  new  faculty  of 
hearing  almost  like  that  of  a  cat,  which  cannot  “  see  ”  in  the 
dark  but  can  know  better  than  any  human  being  where  a  whisper 
of  sound,  the  stirring  of  a  mouse,  comes  from. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this  sharpening  of  hearing  we  mav 
learn  to  recognize  sounds  which  are  not  usually  heard.  There 
are  low-pitched  sounds  which  are  below  our  threshold  of  hearing, 
though  they  disturb  the  owls  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  and 
others  like  the  high-pitched  squeak  of  the  bat,  heard  by  nearly  all 
animals  but  beyond  the  reach  of  some  of  us.  Both  these  may 
become  audible  to  our  improving  sense  of  hearing  nowadays. 
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So  also  with  the  human  ability  to  recognize  the  direction 
from  which  sounds  come.  This  is  a  difficult  business  because 
our  judgment  depends  on  the  exceedingly  small  interval  of  time, 
less  than  the  30,000th  of  a  second,  between  which  a  sound  reached 
first  one  ear  and  then  the  other.  In  our  new  conditions  of  dark¬ 
ness  this  also  may  improve. 

We  should  note  another  guide  the  countryman  has  to  locality 
- — his  sense  of  smell.  This  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  the  senses, 
less  likely  to  be  misled  than  sight  or  hearing,  and  endowed  with  a 
lifelong'  memory.  This  gifted  sense  tells  the  wayfarer  when  he  is 
passing  hear  the  wet  woods,  the  ploughed  fields,  the  cabbage 
patch,  the  cottage,  or  the  farm.  It  maps  his  route  for  him  as 
nothing  else  can  do  in  the  dark.  It  was  the  first  sense  acquired 
by  animals  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  and  is  the  most 
enduring. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

.Shaftesbury  Society  Home  for  Crippled  Boys, 

Hurst  Lea,  Weald  Road, 
Sevenoaks, 

Dear  Editor,  iilh  August,  1941. 

As  one  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  but  is  now 
engaged  in  other  spheres  of  Special  School  work,  I  have  been 
a  constant  reader  of  your  journal. 

I  am  somewhat  amazed  that  there  has  never  been  introduced 
into  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  a  page  devoted  to  the 
news  items  of  the  various  schools.  1  have  in  mind  a  similar 
feature  which  occurs  in  llie  Teacher  of  the  Deaf,  in  which 
the  schools  contribute  notes,  like  the  change  of  stall',  school 
concerts,  notable  visitors.  I  have  enclosed  specimen  pages 
taken  from  The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  to  illustrate  my  point. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  M.  Williams,  Headmaster. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind, 
14  Howick  Place,  Westminster,  S.W.i, 

14//!  August,  1941. 

Southern  Regional  Association  Home  Teachers' 

Training  Course. 

Dear  Editor, 

Mv  Committee  think  that  it  mav  be  of  interest  to  vour  readers 
to  learn  that  out  of  four  candidates  trained  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  three  have  passed  the  Home 
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Teachers’  Examination  and  one  has  been  mentioned  as  proxime 
acccssit  to  the  Arthur  Pearson  Prize. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  43  entrants  and  26  of  these 
passed  the  examination  you  will  sec  that  this  is  a  high  percentage 
of  success  and  speaks  well  for  the  training  course.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  encourage  prospective  home  teachers  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  course. 

Yours  sincerely, 

V.  Spencer  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 

NEWS  FROM  HENSHAW'S, 

By  C.  E.  Spurgeon  (with  apologies  to  H.  W.  Longfellow). 

In  a  city  dwelt  the  mighty. 

Dwelt  Henshavians  the  mighty. 

In  a  great  and  far-off  city. 

Camped  they  near  the  running  water; 

Near  the  murky  water  course. 

Near  where  runs  the  iron  horse. 

Dwelt  Henshavians  the  mighty. 

Rut  alas,  there  came  upon  them. 

Came  upon  them  in  the  darkness. 

In  black  darkness  stole  upon  them 
One  more  mighty,  mightier  still. 

From  that  darkness  dropped  around  them. 

From  great  heights  was  dropped  upon  them. 

From  the  planes  that  flew  above  them 
Fell  the  bombs  around  and  on  them. 

Then  the  wise  ones  met  in  council. 

Wise  and  learned  was  their  discourse. 

“  We  must  send  the  cubs  from  danger,” 

Said  the  wise  ones  in  their  discourse. 

Call  the  young  ones  from  their  homesteads; 

Fetch  the  young  ones  from  their  mothers; 

Send  them  to  the  distant  safety. 

To  the  safety  in  the  country; 

Send  them  to  the  distant  country.” 

From  their  homesteads  came  the  young  ones. 

Came  the  young  ones  back  to  Henshaw’s, 

Back  to  near  the  running  water. 

Near  the  murky  water  course. 

Near  where  runs  the  iron  horse. 

Where  still  dwelt  the  old  and  wise  ones. 
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Then  out  to  safety  in  the  country. 

To  peace  ami  quietness  in  the  country. 

From  the  migfhty,  deadly  flyer, 

From  the  nii^htly  deadly  flyer, 

From  the  bombs  that  fall  in  darkness, 

From  disturbed  sleep  in  darkness, 

Came  the  young*  ones  to  the  country. 

Came  to  Hardwick  in  the  country. 

Here  a  mighty  camp  was  set  up ; 

Here  they  settled  in  at  Hardwick, 

In  the  country  safe  at  Hardwick. 

Brought  they  with  them  desks  and  Braille  books, 
Frames  and  type  and  books  and  Braille  maps ; 
Brought  they  chairs  and  beds  and  clothing 
To  the  country  safe  at  Hardwick. 

Then  the  Big  Chief  called  the  young  ones, 

Called  the  young  ones  to  the  council. 

Called  the  young  ones  into  silence 
And  in  awe  addressed  them  thus  wise  : 

“  Ye  will  hold  a  sporting  contest; 

Ye  will  run  against  each  other. 

Run  and  jump  against  each  other; 

Ye  will  skip  against  each  other, 

Run  the  sack  race  and  the  three-legged, 

Try  to  throw  the  ball  the  farthest. 

Ye  will  do  these  things  together 
As  Saxons,  Celts  and  Romans  do  them. 

Ye  will  strive  against  each  other.” 

Then  the  braves  commenced  their  training, 

Started  running,  started  jumping. 

Skipping,  hopping,  pulling,  throwing. 

Started  practising  against  each  other. 

Soon  then  came  the  day  appointed. 

Came  the  great  day,  came  the  Sports  Day. 

All  the  warriors  assembled. 

Dressed  in  all  their  sports  array, 

Saxons,  Celts  and  Romans  gathered. 

Gathered  in  the  field  of  contest. 

Gathered  ’neath  the  pine  tree  branches, 

’Neath  the  pine  trees  came  the  warriors. 

Came  to  strive  against  each  other. 

Running,  jumping,  skipping,  hopping; 

So  the  warriors  strove  together ; 

Strove  the  one  against  the  other. 

Saxons,  Celts  and  Romans  pulled 
But  the  Celts  proved  far  the  stronger, 
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Pulling-  Romans  and  the  Saxons ; 

So  the  Celts  proved  far  the  stronger. 

Far  into  the  day  they  struggled, 

Striving  for  the  cup  they  could  not 
Win  without  the  points  for  striving. 

Fierce  they  strove  against  each  other ; 
Many  were  the  battles  royal ; 

Fast  the  running;  close  the  finish. 

Fiercely  as  they  strove  together 

Neath  the  pine  trees’  spreading  branches, 

Where  the  warriors  met  together. 

When  the  last  event  was  finished. 

When  the  tug-of-war  was  finished, 

When  the  rela3'  race  was  finished. 

And  the  running  and  the  skipping. 

And  the  throwing  and  the  jumping — 

Then  the  points  for  all  their  striving. 

The  rewards  for  all  their  striving. 

Which  were  gained  by  all  the  striving. 

To  the  warriors  by  the  Big  Chief, 

By  the  Big  Chief,  were  made  known. 
Saxons  carried  oft'  the  trophy ; 

For  their  strivings  gained  the  trophy. 

All  their  points  gave  them  the  trophy.  . 

So  rejoiced  in  their  successes. 

So  rejoiced  all  the  Saxons. 

Rejoiced  the  Saxons  in  their  victory ; 

In  their  triumph  shouted  gladly. 

In  their  triumph  shouted  madly, 

Rejoiced  the  Saxons  with  the  cup. 

Then  the  warriors  on  the  greensward, 

On  the  greensward  sat  them  down. 

Feasted  in  the  shade  of  pine  trees, 

Feasted  till  the  sun  went  down. 

Till  the  sun  went  down  the  warriors 
Feasted,  talking  of  their  triumphs. 

With  the  coming  of  the  evening, 

\Vith  the  evening  breezes  blowing 
Through  the  pine  trees’  spreading  branches, 
Quietly  stole  they  from  the  pine  trees. 
Quietly  stole  they  to  their  resting. 

Quietly  stole  the  night  upon  them. 

To  their  rest  they  stole  and  slumbered. 
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SUCCESSES  AT  McGILL,  MONTREAL. 


Two  blind  students,  Beryl  Musgrove  and  Lloyd  MeClintock, 
recently  received  B.A.  degrees  at  McGill  University.  Miss 
Musgrove  graduated  with  first-class  honours  in  German  and 
Latin,  and  Mr.  MeClintock  obtained  distinction  in  the  general 


course. 

In  addition  to  pursuing  her  studies  Miss  Musgrove  found  time 
for  many  social  activities  at  the  university.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  College  Glee  Club  and  in  order  to  have  the 


opportunity  of  French  conversation  attended  meetings  of  the 
Societe  Frangaise.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  university 
Christian  Fellowship.  During  the  past  year  she  joined  in  war 
service  activities,  taking  a  course  in  first-aid  work. 

When  Lloyd  MeClintock  met  with  the  accident  that  deprived 
him  of  his  sight  he  also  lost  his  right  hand.  He  therefore  has 
overcome  a  double  handicap.  A  resident  of  Douglas  Hall,  he  has 
played  an  active  part  as  a  member  of  the  house  committee. 

Both  students  obtained  their  early  education  at  the  school  of 
the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  where  in  addition  to  the 
regular  subjects  they  mastered  the  Braille  system  and  learned  to 
use  the  typewriter. 


HOME  TEACHERS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  useful  to  members  of 
the  College  to  have  a  list  of  all  the  home  teachers  in  the  country, 
with  their  addresses.  This  is  rather  a  large  order,  but  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Challinor  we  have  received  a  list  of  the  home 
teachers  employed  within  the  orbit  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Later  we  hojx?  to  print  lists  from  other 
areas. 

Home  Teachers  in  the  Northern  Area. 

Mr.  R.  H.  H.  Allison,  29  Rosebury  Avenue,  Bridlington,  E.R. 
Miss  E.  Armitage,  12  Fairway,  Bolton  Road,  Pendlebury,  Man¬ 
chester 

Miss  A.  M.  Arnold,  Municipal  Offices,  Rotherham 
Miss  M.  Ashton 

Miss  M.  M.  Ashton,  106  Dury  Lane,  Hollinwood,  nr.  Oldham 
Miss  H.  Atchison,  28  Osborne  Road,  jesmond,  Newcastle-on- 

Tvne 

Miss  E.  E.  Baldwin,  35  Emscote  Avenue,  Halifax 

Mrs.  L.  Ball,  2  Rivington  Avenue,  Bolton  Road,  Pendlebury, 

Manchester 
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Mrs.  Barber,  c/o  Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind,  St.  Peters- 

^ate,  Stockport 

Miss  A.  Barraclou^li,  49  Ashley  Street,  Oldham 

M  iss  E.  Barracloiig'h,  6  Short  Row,  Low  Moor,  Bradford 

Miss  1.  M.  Barrett,  Holmleigh,  58  Manchester  Road,  Swinton, 

nr.  Manchester 

Mr.  \V.  Bate,  82  Beresford  Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester 

M  iss  D.  Beal,  361  a  Beverley  Road,  Hull 

Miss  L.  Beecroft,  304  (lirlington  Road,  Bradford 

Miss  A.  R.  Begg‘,  35  Hartington  Street,  Roker,  Sunderland 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bell,  Society  tor  the  Blind,  W'estclilfe,  Queen  Street, 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

M  iss  L.  E.  Belt,  159  Spring  Street,  Biirv 

M  iss  D.  C.  Benbow,  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cornwallis  Street, 

Liverpool 

M  iss  L.  M.  Blair,  5  South  Hill  Crescent,  Sunderland 
Miss  A.  I.  M.  Bleby,  65  Church  St.,  Guisboroiigh,  Yorks,  N.R. 
Miss  L.  Boardman,  Albion  Villa,  Penketh,  nr.  Warrington 
Miss  N.  M.  Boddy,  10  Middleham  Road,  Harrowgate  Hill,  Dar¬ 
lington 

M  iss  L.  Booth,  II  Bowood  Road,  Sharrow,  Sheffield 

Miss  M.  Bottomley,  Mayville,  Henrietta  St.,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Mr.  J.  Bracewell,  c/o  Society  for  the  Blind,  Boundary  Road,  St. 

Helens 

Miss  M.  Bradley,  Highroyd,  Seventh  Avenue,  Blackpool,  S.S. 
Miss  N.  Brookes,  86  Fairthorn  Road,  Sheffield,  5 
Miss  J.  I.  Brown,  43  Holly  Terrace,  Hensingham,  Whitehaven 
Miss  A.  Buckley,  Red  Bungalow,  Beckfield  Road,  Huntington, 

Chester 

Mrs.  G.  Burnham,  17  Barker  Street,  Macclesheld 
Miss  E.  Burnley,  15  Fordenbridge  Crescent,  Sunderland 
Miss  C.  L.  Byrne,  Ashley  Crescent,  Worsley  Road,  Swinton 
Miss  E.  K.  Campbell,  433  Rossendale  Road,  Burnley 
Miss  M.  Carr,  14  Silcoats  Street,  Balne  Lane,  Wakefield 
Miss  S.  Cawthorn,  8  Wallingford  Avenue,  Grangetown,  Sunder¬ 
land. 

Miss  M.  Charlwootl,  18  Oak  Bank,  Gazeby,  Shipley,  Yorks 

Miss  F.  Charnley,  103  Bare  Lane,  Morecambe 

Miss  A.  Clark,  29  Hawarden  Crescent,  Sunderland 

Miss  L.  M.  Collard,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Avenue  Road, 

West  Hartlepool 

Mr.  H.  Collin,  Thurston,  Oxenholme,  Kendal 
Miss  M.  Connell,  30  Glen  Grove,  Royton,  Oldham 
Mr.  C.  F.  Cooke,  24  Prescott  Street,  Darlington 
Mr.  H.  Comes,  58  Brierley  Street,  Crewe 

Miss  C.  Cowburn,  c/o  Cleveland  and  S.  Durham  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
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Miss  J.  Crossley,  22  Mallaby  Street,  Birkenhead 

Miss  M.  Crossley,  27  Turner  Road,  Marple,  nr.  Stockport 

Miss  M.  Cutler,  Dene  View,  Bury  Old  Road,  Birtle,  Hey  wood 

Mr.  C.  Davies,  Bradden,  Whirley  Road,  Macclesfield 

Miss  D.  Davies,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Darlington  Street 

East,  Wigan 

Miss  E.  Davis,  12  Clement  Street,  Accrington,  Lancs 

Miss  G.  Dear,  78  Pelham  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Miss  A.  1.  Denford,  5  Green  Lane,  Newton,  Stockton-on-Tees 

Miss  A.  Dey,  29  Standard  House,  Huddersfield 

Miss  M.  Dixon,  c/o  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Lytham  Road,  Ful- 

wood,  nr.  Preston 

Miss  D.  Dovaston,  29  Hawarden  Avenue,  Liverpool  17 

Mrs.  Dowson,  15  Green  Lane,  Newby,  Scarborough 

Miss  L.  Duckhouse,  The  Bungalow,  Embsay,  Skipton 

Mr.  F.  Duskin,  12  Canterbury  Street,  Oldham 

Mrs.  E.  Dykes,  142  Halifax  Road,  Rochdale 

Miss  M.  A.  Ellis,  Delamere,  Knutsford  Road,  Antrobus,  Ches. 

Miss  H.  F.  Evans,  Capri,  York  Road,  Haxby,  York 

Mr.  T.  Evans,  24  Lightfoot  Street,  Hoole,  Chester 

Miss  D.  Fairhurst,  Rose  Cottage,  Wreay,  Carlisle 

Miss  A.  Farrell,  21  Oaklands  Avenue,  Norton,  Stockton-on-Tees 

Miss  M.  Field,  37  Stratford  Street,  Dewsbury  Road,  Leeds  11 

Miss  M.  P.  Fletcher,  19  Mostyn  Street,  Stalybridge 

Miss  M.  Fraine,  10  Eastholme  Drive,  Henderson  Street,  Lev- 

enshulme,  Manchester 

Miss  C.  M.  Freeman,  24  Luxor  Avenue,  Harehills,  Leeds  8 
Miss  D.  Gambling,  42  Grant  Avenue,  Wavertree,  Liverpool 
Miss  D.  B.  Garner,  Woodlands,  23  Fairfield  Crescent,  Liverpool 
Miss  A.  Gaskell,  32  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Vicars  Cross,  Chester 
Miss  D.  Graham,  17  Limes  View,  Cawber,  Barnsley 
Miss  F.  E.  Greaves,  Alne,  nr.  York 

Miss  I.  Greenhalgh,  4  Cedric  Road,  Hr.  Crumpsall,  Manchester 

Miss  M.  E.  Griffith,  25  Clare  Road,  Halifax,  Yorks 

Mr.  T.  Hale,*  49  Victoria  Road,  Barrow-in-Furness 

Miss  E.  E.  Hanson,  65  Jeflerson  Street,  Goole,  Yorks 

Miss  M.  G.  Harding,  8  Victoria  Terrace,  Rainhill,  Lancs 

Miss  S.  Harrod,  10  Kitching-  Street,  Leeds  9. 

Miss  C.  1.  Hausley,  22  Town  Street,  Tinsley,  Sheffield 
Miss  E.  Hawkin,  c/o  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Fulwood,  nr.  Preston 
Miss  D.  Haythornthwaite,  4  Luhvorth  Rd.,  Fulwood,  nr.  Preston 
Miss  A.  Healey,  c/o  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Roundhay  Road, 

Leeds 

Miss  L.  J.  Hewitt,  13  St.  John’s  Square,  Wakefield,  Yorks 

Miss  E.  1.  Hogg,  110  Manchester  Road,  Southport 

Miss  A.  Hook,  23  Waverley  Terrace,  Horton  Grange  Road, 

Bradford 
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Miss  L.  Hooker,  c/o  32  Ramsden  Street,  Huddersfield 

M  iss  H.  Houseman,  28  Harlow  Crescent,  Harrog-ate 

Miss  E.  Hudson,  c/o  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Roundhav  Road, 

Leeds. 

Mi  ss  E.  Hulme,  Roseneath,  Grasscroft,  Greenfield,  nr.  Oldham 
Miss  E.  Illingworth,  14  Dennistead  Crescent,  Otley  Road,  Head- 

ingley,  Leeds  - 

M  iss  M.  A.  Ironfield,  130  Dowry  Street,  Accrington 
•Miss.C.  Irvine,  89  Heaton  Road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Mr.  \V.  Y.  Isherwood,  4  Francis  Road,  Stockton  Heath,  War¬ 
rington 

M  iss  E.  Jackson,  15  Brandwood  Avenue,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 

Manchester 

Mr.  (L  Jackson,  34  Abingdon  Street,  Sunderland 

Miss  L.  James,  266  Bellhouse  Road,  Shiregreen,  Sheffield 

Miss  F.  I.  Jamieson,  16  Victoria  Road,  Waterloo,  Liverpool  22 

Miss  Jones,  127  Bidston  Avenue,  Birkenhead 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  39  Ash  Grove,  Leeds  6 

Miss  G.  Jones,  217  Downall  Green  Road,  Bryn,  nr.  Wigan 

Miss  N.  A.  Keen,  3  Ahbev  Square,  Chester 

M  iss  E.  M.  Kellett,  i  Long  Acre,  Gilesgate,  Durham  City 

Miss  M.  E.  Kellett,  75  Victoria  Avenue,  Barrow-in-Furness, 

Lancs, 

Miss  M.  B.  Kelsey,  152  Nottingham  Street,  wSheffield  3. 

Mrs.  E.  King,  64  Bradfield  Road,  Stretford,  Manchester 
Miss  F.  Lee,  7  Jesmond  Grove,  Cheadle  Hulme,  nr.  Stockport 
M  iss  M.  Lee,  7  jesmond  Grove,  Cheadle  Hulme,  nr.  Stockport 
iVIiss  E.  Lees,  c/o  .Sutherland  Memorial  Hall,  Jesmond  Road, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Mrs.  Lewis,  3  Cowesby  .Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester 

Mrs.  W.  Lewis,  c/o  .Sutherland  Memorial  Hall,  Jesmond  Road, 

•  ••  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

M  iss  H.  G.  Loton,  37  Alwinton  Terrace,  Gosforth,  Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne 

Miss  M.  Macara,  18  Brookway,  Wallasey 

Miss  N.  McWalters,  10  Duke  .St.,  Clavton-le-Moors,  Accrington 
Mrs.  M.  Marklow,  27  Hoghton  Street,  Southport 
Miss  L.  Hartshorn  Marsden,  22  Clegg  .Street,  Brierfield,  Burnley 
Miss  E.  Marsh,  8  Ashwood  Grove,  Castletown,  Sunderland 
Mr.  J.  Martin,  280  Deane  Road,  Bolton 

Mrs.  M.  Mason,  21  Victoria  Roa<l,  Stockton  Heath,  Warrington 

Miss  E.  A.  Massey,  40  Irving  Place,  Blackburn 

Miss  G.  Millard,  25  Mulgrave  Street,  Liverpool 

M  iss  A.  D.  Milligan,  Torvale,  Kiln  T.ane,  St.  Helens 

Miss  F.  Millward,  6c<  Manchester  Road,  Southport 

Miss  D.  J.  Mitchell,  119  Padgate  Lane,  Warrington 
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Miss  E.  Ingram  Mitchell,  Newiancls,  44  Woodstock  Road, 

Barnsley 

Miss  M.  Mitchell,  91  Ashley  Lane,  Moston,  Manchester 

Miss  M.  R.  Monro,  Ivy  Garth,  24  Sedburgh  Road,  Kendal, 

Westmorland;  now  at  Cleveland  and  S.  Dur¬ 
ham  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Mr.  J.  Moore,  12  Long  Avenue,  Lundwood,  Barnsley 
Miss  M.  K.  Moran,  70  Dicconson  Street  West,  Wigan 
Miss  M.  Muers,  c/o  d'own  Clerk’s  Oflice,  14  Northumberland 

Square,  North  Shields 

Miss  N.  Natrass,  22  Outram  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees 
Miss  W.  N.  Newcombe,  361  a  Smithdown  Road,  Liverpool  15 
Miss  M.  Newson,  Society  for  the  Blind,  Town  Hall,  Blackburn 
Miss  1.  Nixon,  19  Weldon  Crescent,  High  Heaton,  Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne 

Miss  A.  F.  Nye,  c/o  Preston  Homes,  Strathmore,  Waterloo  Road, 

Ashton,  Preston 

Miss  S.  O’Neill,  41  Regent  Court,  Bradfield  Road,  Sheffield  6 
Miss  E.  L.  M.  Owen,  496  Chorlev  Old  Road,  Smithills,  Bolton 
Miss  L.  Parker,  14  Victoria  Street,  Barnsley 
Mrs.  C.  Parkinson,  c/o  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind, 

Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool 

Mr.  E.  Parkinson,  c/o  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind, 

Cornwallis  .Street,  Liverpool 

Miss  M.  I.  Paterson,  c/o  23  Wyvern  Place,  Pelton,  Halifax 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Paxton,  67 a  Bentley  Road,  Doncaster 

Miss  J.  E.  Pearey,  Claremont,  Lansdowne  Terrace  West,  North 

Shields,  Northumberland 
Mr.  J.  A.  Peterkin,  50  Vockin  Lane,  Sheffield  8. 

Miss  A,  J.  Place,  7  Rosewood  Avenue,  Burnley 

Mrs.  L.  Price,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cornwallis 

Street,  Liverpool 

Miss  Procter,  22  Clydesdale  Road,  Hoylake 

Mrs.  R.  Rawlinson,  Thurisden,  Turves  Road,  Cheadle  Hulme, 

nr.  Stockport 

Miss  M.  E.  A.  Read,  tio  Revidge  Road,  Blackburn 

Miss  M.  W.  Reid,  22  Victoria  Street,  Preston 

Mrs.  E.  Relph,  ii  Nook  Street,  Workington 

Miss  G.  Reavley,  96  Londonderry  Road,  Newtown,  Stockton-on- 

Tees 

Miss  P.  Rhodes,  33  Oakwood  Avenue,  Harlow  Green,  Low  Fell, 

Gateshead  9 

Miss  L.  Roberts,  10  Clement  Terrace,  Savile  Town,  Dewsbury 

(all  communications  to  Institution,  Daisy 
Hill,  Dewsbury) 

Miss  E.  M.  Robinson,  25  Rodmell  Road,  Aintree,  Liverpool  ■ 
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Miss  R.  Robinson,  Round  Hill,  Hurwworth-on-Tees,  nr.  Dar¬ 
lington 

Miss  K.  A.  Robson,  2  Pemberton  Road,  Blackhill,  Co.  Durham 

Miss  E.  Rose,  6  Clumber  Road,  Doncaster 

Mr.  F.  Rothwell,  9  Co-operation  Street,  Bacup,  Lancs 

Miss  1.  Rumney,  64  Ovington  Grove,  Nevvcastle-on-Tyne  5 

Mr.  M.  L.  Ryan,  Oldham  Blind  Weliare  Comm.,  Education 

Offices,  Union  Street  West,  Oldham 
Miss  S.  Rylett,  129  5th  Avenue,  Cottingham  Housing  Estate, 

Hull 

Miss  Salmon,  103  Kingston  Road,  Willerby,  Hull 

Miss  O.  C.  Saunders,  6  Kelvin  Grove,  Princess  Park,  Liverpool  8 

Miss  E.  Schofield,  5  Laura  Street,  Crewe 

Miss  P.  Schofield,  59  Colne  Lane,  Colne 

Mr.  F.  M.  Scholey,  (iai  Logis,  Sutton  Road,  Hull 

Miss  E.  Senior,  23  Third  Street,  Low  Moor,  Bradford,  Yorks 

Mr.  J.  Shallcross,  80  Halton  Road,  Runcorn 

Miss  E.  Shaw,  71  Mitchell  Road,  Sheffield  8 

Miss  1.  A.  W.  Shaw,  Southwood,  Chester  Road,  Gayton,  Wirral 

Miss  L.  E.  Shepherd,  The  Bungalow,  Raskelf,  York 

Miss  S.  F.  Shepherd,  1  Hardy  Mill  Road,  Harwood,  nr.  Bolton 

Miss  E.  Shields,  12  Victoria  Avenue,  Stockton-on-Tees 

Miss  1.  M.  Shooter,  79  Springwell  Lane,  Balby,  Doncaster 

Miss  C.  E.  A.  Sill,  8  Wycliffe  Road,  Pinehurst  Avenue,  Anfield, 

Liverpool 

Mrs.  S.  Simmons,  89  Sackville  Street,  Brierfield,  Burnley 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Simpson,  30  Moyniliam  House,  Leeds  9 

Mr.  A.  C.  Small,  i6  Abbeystead  Road,  Liverpool 

Miss  E.  Smith,  Sand  Hutton,  Bardsey,  nr.  Leeds 

Miss  E.  Smith,  277  Bowling*  Hall  Road,  Bradford 

Miss  E.  F.  Smith,  2  Florence  Street,  Kirkdale,  Liverpool  4 

Miss  G.  Smith,  33  Ormonde  Avenue,  Hull 

Miss  M.  Smith,  18  The  Crescent,  Egerton  Road,  Fallowfield, 

Manchester  14 

Miss  M.  M.  Smith,  5  York  Villas,  Walton  Breck  Road,  Anfield, 

Liverpool 

Miss  E.  Sparrow,  1  Bosworth  Street,  Rochdale 

Miss  \y .  M.  Speight,  16  Borrowdale  Road,  Carlisle 

Miss  (i.  M.  Stafford,  37  Gainsbrough  Avenue,  Rose  Hill,  Burnley 

Miss  A.  H.  Standhaven 

Miss  F.  Stenton,  6  West  Street,  Goldthorpc,  Rotherham 
Mr.  W.  W.  Stephenson,  51  Coleridge  Avenue,  South  Shields 
Miss  A.  Stevenson,  Marcroft,  Field  Lane,  Stairfoot,  Barnsley 
Miss  J.  K.  Stewart,  28  Spring  Gardens,  Didsbury,  Manchester 
Miss  P.  Stokes,  93  Wood  View  Terrace,  Bradford  Road  West, 

Batley,  Yorks 

Miss  E.  Sugden,  i  Alstcad  Avenue,  Hale,  Altrincham 
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Miss  M.  Swindells,  42  Buckingham  Street,  Heaviley,  Stockpor.t 
Miss  M.  D.  Taws,  j  i  Coast  Road,  North  Shields 
Miss  E.  Taylor,  15  Crescent  Road,  Great  Lever,  Bolton 
Miss  G.  Thackrah,  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Roundhay  Road,  Leeds  7 

Miss  N.  E.  Thomas,  37  Burlington  Road,  Blackpool,  S.S. 

Miss  A,  Thorp,  3  Tolson  Street,  Dewsbury 

Miss  E.  Thorpe,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1  Upper  Piccadilly, 

Bradford 

Miss  M.  H.  H.  Timmins,  98  Park  Grove,  Barnsley. 

Miss  M.  G.  Tomlinson,  c/o  Wigan  Workshops,  Darlington 

Street,  Wigan. 

Miss  M.  B.  Toomey,  69  Yorke  Street,  Wakeheld 
Miss  A.  Townsend,  40  Irving  Place,  Blackburn 
Miss  J.  Tremble,  7  Albion  Terrace,  Bishop  Auckland,  Co.  Dur¬ 
ham 

Miss  E.  Turner,  1  Burn  Hall  Cottages,  Burn  Hall,  Durham 

Miss  F.  CL  Turner,  72  Craithie  Road,  Doncaster 

Miss  W.  E.  Tynan,  47  Dalewood  Avenue,  Sheffield 

Miss  M.  A.  Unv\in,  272  (Jakworth  Road,  Keighley,  Yorks 

Miss  M.  Vallette,  20  Hessle  View,  Hyde  Park,  Leeds  6 

Miss  D.  M.  Walmsley,  12  Fairway,  Bolton  Road,  Pendlebury 

Miss  N.  Ward,  96  Wa}land  Road,  Sheffield 

Miss  M.  Wardle,  Bank  Side,  Arthington,  nr.  Leeds 

Mr.  W.  B.  Watson,  142  Sharp  Street,  Newland  Avenue,  Hull 

Miss  E.  J.  Whetstone,  23  St.  Anne’s  Terrace,  Baildon  Road, 

Baildon,  nr.  Bradford 
Miss  O.  M.  White,  16  Old  Elvet,  Durham 
Miss  E.  Williams,  10  Heathcote  Street,  Liverpool  7 
^NFiss  E.  Mdlliamson,  84  Branch  Road,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

Miss  B.  Woodhead,  Yew  Dene,  Station  Road,  Shepley,  nr. 

Huddersfield 

M  iss  .G.  M.  \\h'agg,  30  Longstone  Crescent,  Frecheville,  Shef¬ 
field 

Miss  M.  I.  Wrench,  24  Oak  Terrace,  Cockton  Hill,  Bishop 

Auckland 

Miss  A.  W.  VVriglev,  C.A.W.G.,  14^  Bond  Street,  Blackpool, 

S.S. 

Miss  C.  R.  Young,  30  Bernard  Grove,  Bolton 
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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  well-attended  meetin|^  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Blind,  Salusbury  Road, 
Brondesbury,  on  Saturday,  the  25th  October.  Mr.  Andrews  was 
in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  and  Registrar  reported  on  the  work  of  the 
College  during  the  past  two  years.  The  greater  part  of  the 
normal  programme  of  the  College  had  proceeded  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  but  the  cessation  of  branch  meetings  had  been  felt  as  a 
severe  loss  by  many  members.  The  Craft  Instructors’  Examina¬ 
tion,  which  had  not  taken  place  in  the  autumn  of  1939  and  1940, 
was  being  held  again  in  the  present  year,  while  the  Examination 
for  the  National  Diploma  in  Pianoforte  Tuning  and  Repair,  which 
was  not  held  in  London  during  1940,  had  been  resumed.  The 
chairman  reminded  members  that  these  small  gaps  in  the  work 
of  the  College,  and  particularly  the  temporary  abandonment  of 
executive  and  branch  meetings,  had  been  inevitable,  but  as  the 
situation  improved  the  gaps  could  be  filled  and  the  meetings  held. 

A  general  discussion  followed  and  it  was  evident  that  Members 
were  anxious  that  the  full  life  of  the  College  should  be  restored 
without  delay.  It  was  realized  that  the  emergency  committee 
was  a  necessary  instrument  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  that 
executive  and  branch  meetings  should  be  held  as  frequently  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  It  was  also  carried  that  the  decision 
to  hold  no  elections  till  the  end  of  the  war  be  rescinded  and  that 
the  normal  elections  both  for  executive  and  branch  office  bearers 
should  take  place  as  usual  in  the  beginning  of  1942. 

Mr.  Hewitt  reported  that  the  School  Teachers’  Examination 
Board  had  met  on  the  previous  afternoon  and  had  been  joined  by 
Mr.  Lumsden  as  assessor  of  the  Board  of  Education.  A  very 
useful  discussion  had  ensued  and  next  year’s  papers  had  been 
considered  and  agreed.  Miss  Falconer  had  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  her  office  as  chairman.  The  Board  were  grateful  to  Miss 
Falconer  for  the  many  years  of  devoted  work  which  she  ha<l 
given,  first  as  member,  then  as  secretary,  and  finally  as  chairman, 
and  were  expressing  to  her  their  grateful  thanks.  Mr.  Getliff  had 
been  appointed  as  chairman  in  her  place. 

It  was  deckled  that  the  subject  of  the  Eichholz  Memorial 

Medal  Essay  for  1942  be  “  How  would  you  train  a  blind  child  to 

enable  him  or  her  to  become  a  useful  citizen  and  member  of 

societv?  ” 

» 
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The  School  Teachers’  Examination  Board  was  re-elected,  with 
the  addition  of  Mrs.  Page,  Miss  Deacon  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  Home  Teachers’  and  Craft  Instructors’  Examination 
Boards  were  also  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

The  registrar  reported  that  Miss  Cramp  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  relieved  of  the  office  of  Editor,  but  had  reconsidered  the 
matter  and  was  willing  to  carry  on  if  she  could  count  on  a 
greater  degree  of  support.  The  executive  was  grateful  to  Miss 
Cramp  for  retaining-  the  editorship  and  it  was  decided  that  an 
early  meeting-  of  the  editorial  board  should  be  called  In  order  to 
secure  wider  co-operation  and  more  systematic  support.  As 
Mr.  Exley  was  not  at  present  available,  Mr.  Myers  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  The  editorial  board  accordingly  would  consist  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Lochhead,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Myers  and 
Miss  Winpenny. 

COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

[A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  held  in 

Glasgow  on  September  13th,  1941.] 

Observations  of  a  Local  Government  Official. 

(Some  facts  about  Glasgow’s  Blind  Domiciliary  Scheme.) 

By  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  Thompson,  (rhisgow  Corpordtioii . 

On  coming-  up  by  train  to-day  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  I  was 
reminded  of  the  first  actual  dealings  which  I  had  with  the  Mission 
to  the  Outdoor  Blind.  The  blind  persons  In  Glasgow  were  at  that 
time  attached  to  the  various  districts  of  the  Poor  Law  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  I  was  an  assistant  Inspector  in  one  of  these  districts. 
One  day  I  was  told  I  was  wanted  on  the  telephone  by  the  Blind 
Mission  regarding  a  blind  person  residing  in  our  district,  who 
was  then  chargeable.  Now  in  my  ignorance  I  vaguelv  Imagined 
that  this  was  some  religious  body  who  looked  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  blind  persons.  You  see,  I  had  thought  only  on  the 
word  “  Mission,”  hence  1  suppose  my  faulty  interpretation  re¬ 
garding-  the  ’phone  call.  I  was,  however,  soon  to  learn  that  this 
was  certainly  not  the  case;  the  West  of  Scotland  Mission  to  tlv 
Outdoor  Blind  was,  T  found,  a  verv  useful  and  well-organized 
instrument,  built  up  on  years  of  hard  work  and  experience,  giving 
guidance,  and  teaching-  many  unfortunate  persons  a  way  to  sur¬ 
mount  the  difficulties  of  blindness.  I  am  pleased  to  sav  that 
lhat  particular  transaction,  my  first,  was  carried  through  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  but  little  was  1  then  to  know  that  it 
was  but  the  first  of  many  hundreds  of  dealings  with  Mr.  Irving 
and  his  teachers,  almost  all  of  which  have  had  a  similar  happy 
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endingf.  I  wonder  this  afternoon  if  the  teacher  who  spoke  to  me 
on  that  first  occasion  some  twelve  years  ag'o  remembers  the  inci¬ 
dent — hardly,  I  should  imagine,  as  he  has  “  fired  at  me  ”  many 
varied  queries  since  that  day  and  has  in  fact  become  the  “  bane 
of  my  existence.”  He  is  present  and  knows  just  to  whom  I  am 
referring. 

Seriously,  however,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  be  present  with  you  to-day  and  to  be  able  to  give  you 
a  few  facts  about  how  the  domiciliary  scheme  is  operated  by  the 
Glasgow  Corporation.  The  scheme  in  Glasgow  is,  1  think,  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  in  any  other  single  area  in  the  country,  due  mainly 
to  the  large  number  of  cases  involved,  in  comparison  with  those 
chargeable  to  any  other  single  area,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
number  of  persons  dealt  with,  together  with  the  total  cost  of 
running  the  scheme  in  accordance  with  the  Blind  Persons  Acts, 
1920-1938. 

I  would  like  at  this  juncture  to  point  out  that  in  dealing  with 
the  present  scale  in  operation  in  the  Glasgow  area  that  it  is  the 
Glasgow  scale,  based  on  the  peculiar  needs  of  persons  living  in  a 
large  industrial  centre  as  apart  from  scales  operating  for  other 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  rural  areas,  where  the  cost  of 
living,  i.e.,  rent,  rates  and  other  items,  is  not  so  high  as  it  is  in 
a  city,  and  I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  my  talk  to-day 
is  based  on  my  experiences  while  operating  the  Glasgow 
scheme,  with  the  hope  that  teachers  out  with  the  city  will  not 
make  use  of  these  figures  in  trying  to  coerce  their  own 
particular  local  authority  to  adopt  any  suggestions  or  parts  of 
this  scheme. 

The  scales  of  assistance  in  opveration  under  the  Glasgow  domi¬ 
ciliary  scheme  at  present  are  as  follows  : 


Single  Persons 

per  week 

16-18  years...  17/6 
18-21  years...  22/6 
21  and  over...  30/- 


Marrie'd  CoiipJes 

per  week 

41/- 

1st  child  ...  5/3 

2nd  child  ...  4/9 

all  others  ...  4/3 


Married  Couples 
Both  Blind 

per  week 

46/- 


Where  the  husband  is  sighted  and  the  wife  is  blind  her  income  is 
made  up  to  16/-  per  week,  as  apart  from  her  husband’s  income; 
that  is,  of  course,  if  he  is  not  working. 

The  alx)ve  scales  are  subject  to  the  statutory  deductions  laid 
down  uiKler  Sub-sect.  3  of  Sect.  38  of  the  Unemployment  Act, 
1934,  and  are  based  on  a  nominal  rent  being  paid  in  all  cases,  so 
that  all  receive  the  same  allowance  whether  their  rent  is  greater 
or  smaller  than  the  average  rent  allowance  of  7/6  per  week,  which 
is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

The  allowances  granted  to  the  dependants  of  certified  blind 
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persons  are  the  same  as  are  in  operation  under  the  Poor  Law 
Administration  in  Glasgow.  Clothing  is  also^  granted  to  all 
dependants  of  blind  persons,  but  is  not  included  in  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  blind  persons  themselves. 

That  then  is  the  Glasgow  scheme,  and  it  is  my  opinion, 
although  I  have  been  told  that  some  areas  have  come  up  to  and 
even  passed  these  amounts,  that  this  scheme  will  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  any  other  scheme  I  have  examined.  Mark  you,  I  do  not 
call  it  a  perfect  scheme ;  1  think  it  is  what  might  be  described  as  a 
reasonably  scheme. 

In  addition,  medical  relief  is  afforded  to  all  blind  persons  and 
their  dependants,  including  where  no  National  Health  Insurance 
benefit  is  available,  the  supply  of  artificial  dentures,  spectacles, 
abdominal  belts  (not,  as  I  am  so  often  asked  for  by  clients, 
“  abominable  ”  belts — which  I  have  no  doubt  they  are),  and  in  fact 
everything  necessary  to  the  physical  well-being  of  all  recipients 
and  their  dependants. 

Now  to  some  facts  about  the  numbers  dealt  with  under  the 
scheme,  and  here  I  am  using  the  figures  available  as  at  31st 
May,  1941.  Since  the  scheme  became  operative  in  December, 
1935,  there  have  been  2,355  first  applications  made  by  fully- 
certified  blind  persons  and  though  for  various  reasons  some  of 
these  persons  have  gone  off  the  roll  a  further  984  reapplications 
have  been  made  by  them  when  again  becoming  chargeable.  There 
are,  however,  1,289  persons  chargeable  and  included  in  the 
domiciliary  scheme,  which  involves  an  average  weekly  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  ;^(i,30o.  Actual  figures  for  the  year  ending  1940/41 
were  as  follows:  domiciliary  aliment,  ;^6i,4o4  14s.  9d. ;  clothing, 
etc.,  £70^  19s.  8d. ;  school  feeding,  £62  14s.  Those,  together 
with  administration  charges,  etc.,  brought  the  total  for  the  running 
of  the  scheme  for  the  above  year  to  ;^64,o54  19s.  iid.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  figures  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  figures  prevailing  in  any  other  individual  area,  hence  my 
remarks  some  time  back  that  the  domiciliary  scheme  in  Glasgow 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  other  areas,  and  is  unique. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  my  talk  I  will  explain  how  the  allow¬ 
ances  are  delivered  tO'  the  recipients  and  just  how  seldom  the 
method  of  delivery  has  failed  us.  The  aliment  is  sent  either 
fortnightly  or  monthly  as  the  blind  person  desires ;  often,  where 
only  small  aliments  are  being  paid,  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  it 
sent  monthly,  as  this  money  is  often  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  rent.  Now  actual  cash  is  sent  to  the  recipients  direct 
to  their  homes,  this  method  being  favoured  instead  of  monev 
orders,  which  require  a  visit  to  the  nearest  post  office  to  have 
them  cashed.  So  we  send  the  actual  money  in  special  containers, 
together  with  a  slip  telling  the  recipient  how  much  should  be  in 
the  envelope,  and  whether  it  is  two  weeks’  or  four  weeks’  aliment, 
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all  enclosed  In  a  registered  envelope,  and  as  this  is  signed  for  on 
delivery  it  acts  as  the  only  receipt  necessary  to  the  department. 
I  would  like  to  stress  the  unqualified  success  which  has  attended 
this  system.  I,  myself,  can  only  remember  one  case  where  the 
money  was  not  delivered  properly  out  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  which  1  have  been  responsible  for  despatching'  during' 
the  four  to  five  years  I  have  been  associated  with  this  department. 
The  registration  adds  a  further  6^d.  per  person  to  the  cost  of 
administration,  but  the  committee  feel  that  it  is  an  expenditure 
which  is  justified  and  is  to  be  recommended  for  its  smooth 
working. 

Each  blind  person  is  visited  at  least  twice  per  year  in  their  own 
homes,  where  their  income  is  checked  up,  also  that  of  their 
families,  although  no  means  test  is  applied,  i.e.,  the  family  earn¬ 
ings  are  not  taken  into  account  when  aft'ording  relief  to  young* 
persons  applying  for  assistance  and  residing  with  their  parents. 
At  the  visit  enquiry  is  made  as  to  the  comfort  and  general  health 
of  the  recipient,  who  is  invited  to-  ask  any  questions  which  he  or 
she  requires  answering.  Altogether  it  is  our  endeavour  to*  enter 
the  homes  as  friends  and  advisers,  not  as  inspectors  to  be  looked 
upon  with  fearsome  awe.  The  visitation,  based  on  this  idea,  is 
being'  very  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Mission  teachers,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  all  blind  persons,  especially  those  who  have  recently 
lost  their  sight,  are  greatly  encouraged  by  a  visit  from  someone 
who  is  in  most  cases  himself  blind.  Their  experiences  are  more 
frequently  given  to  the  teachers,  who  are  akin  to  themselves. 
However,  I  hope  the  visit  of  the  local  government  official 
is  received  in  the  way  in  which  1  at  least  have  always  intended 
that  it  should  be,  and  that  the  two  agencies  can  continue  to  visit 
the  blind  persons  without  encroaching'  on  each  other’s  duties. 

Generally  speaking,  these  were  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Glasgow  in  the  happy  days  of  peace,  but  the  war  has  brought  to 
us,  as  to  almost  everyone  else,  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to 
deal  with,  none,  of  which  have  proved  so  insurmountable  as  they 
at  first  appeared. 

The  outbreak  of  war  brought  with  it  the  thought,  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  everyone  who  had  the  welfare  of  a  large  blind 
community  at  heart :  Evacuation  !  The  unfortunate  position  of 
blind  persons  in  an  area  which  might  at  any  time  be  subjected  to 
large  scale  bombing  was  not  a  thing  to  be  contemplated,  and  Mr. 
Irving  and  his  teachers,  not  forgetting  the  indoor  staff,  worked 
hard  to  make  the  evacuation  scheme  a  success,  but,  alas,  many 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  go  just  did  not  want  to  go  when 
the  time  to  go  arrived  ;  the  result  was,  I  think,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  disappointing. 

On  top  of  all  this,  1  myself  was  greatly  concerned  about  the 
number  of  cases  involved,  as  my  grants  were  due  to  be  sent  out. 
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This  entailed  a  couple  of  hectic  days,  journeying  between  the 
Mission  headquarters  and  the  office  as  each  fresh  batch  of  address¬ 
es  came  in  from  the  reception  areas.  Here  I  must  mention  the 
fine  service  rendered  by  Miss  Stirling  and  the  indoor  staff,  upon 
hose  shoulders  much  of  this  extra  work  fell.  At  the  conclusion 
of  it  all  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  out  of  about  1,300  only  two 
envelopes  were  wrongly  addressed,  so  for  the  first  time  in  blind 
administration  we  had  now  about  400  people  paid  directly  from 
Glasgow  but  residing  in  areas  outwith  our  jurisdiction. 

These  persons  continue  to  receive  their  aliment  by  registered 
post  direct  from  the  office  in  Glasgow,  as  formerly,  some  being 
as  far  afield  as  Sutherlandshire  in  the  north,  and  Wigtownshire  in 
the  south.  Many  small  obstacles  have  had  to  be  surmounted,  prin¬ 
cipally  the  repayment  of  advances  made  to  persons  who  came  to 
Glasgow  from  heavily  bombed  areas  in  England.  No  provision  is 
made  for  persons  removing  from  one  area  in  England  to  an  area  in 
Scotland,  although  provision  is  made  for  persons  removing  from 
one  area  in  England  to  another  area  in  England  (Blind  Persons 
Act,  1938).  However,  a  circular  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  helped 
us  to  make  the  authorities  in  England  see  that  the  exigencies  of 
war  required  a  little  relaxation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  and  all 
cases  have  ended  satisfactorily.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  the  London  County  Council  acted  with  fine  spirit  and 
although  many  of  their  offices  were  completely  laid  waste  and  all 
their  records  destroyed  they  only  asked  that  should  any  adjust¬ 
ments  be  required  when  things  became  more  normal,  sueh  as 
overpayment  made  on  behalf  of  their  people,  their  claims  should 
be  attended  to. 

Another  aspect  of  the  work  in  so  far  as  local  government  ad¬ 
ministration  is  concerned  was  the  coming  into  being  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  board,  if  not  exactly  because  of  the  war,  certainly  speeded 
up  by  the  war.  Fortunately  (and  1  am  giving  this  strictly  as  my 
own  personal  opinion)  the  blind  persons  have  not  so  far  come 
directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assistance  board,  and  I,  for 
my  part,  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  remain 
outwith.  My  experiences  with  the  assistance  board  are  many 
and  varied,  and  I  can  but  state  that  seldom  have  I  discussed 
a  case  and  its  scale  of  assistance  with  any  officer  of  this  service 
and  been  entirely  satisfied  that  I  am  clear  in  their  method  of 
scaling,  which  I  find,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  complicated. 
There  are  many  rules  and  regulations  in  this  administration  giving- 
very  wide  scope  to  the  officers,  and  it  must  be  a  difficult  job  for 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  public  to  arrive  at  how  his  scale  is 
completed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  regulations  in  operation. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  some  rural  areas  where  the  domiciliary 
scheme  is  in  operation  cases  have  been  known  where  the  scale  of 
relief  granted  by  the  assistance  board  to  sighted  persons  in  pre- 
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sLimably  similar  circumstances  lias  exceeded  the  scale  operating' 
to  the  blind  pnirson. 

My  own  experience  is  that  to  find  two  cases  exactly  alike  is 
not  so  common  as  it  appears;  generally  some  small  dift'erence  is 
apparent  on  closer  investigation.  However,  I  do  not  think  the 
desire  of  some  to  have  all  blind  persons  placed  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Ciovernment  is  justified  without  further  examination 
of  how  it  would  alf'ect  the  majority,  especially  in  large  areas. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  approach  the  local  authority  with  a  view 
to  raising  the  domiciliary  scheme  so  that  it  becomes  as  good  (if 
not  better)  for  the  blind  person  under  a  local  scheme  as  it  is  for 
a  sighted  person  under  the  assistance  board  regulations? 

I  know  from  discussions  with  the  various  teachers  that  the 
Mission  in  Glasgow  was  delighted  when  the  blind  persons  were 
removed  from  the  district  inspectors  in  Glasgow  and  placed  under 
one  department. 

The  district  inspector  in  my  experience  merely  treated  the 
30/40  blind  cases  chargeable,  as  an  annoying  extra  tacked  on  to 
his  responsibilities,  and  could  not  give  them  the  consideration 
which  I  think  is  very  necessary  in  dealing'  with  blind  people, 
d'he  creation  of  a  special  department  for  dealing  with  all 
blind  persons  gave  the  officer  in  charge  an  opportunity  of  studying 
his  particular  problems  and  theirs,  and  left  only  one  department 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  teachers  when  any  enquiry  had  to  be  made. 

Nobody  can  say  just  how  the  average  blind  person  would  fare 
financially  under  the  assistance  board — ^no  scale  of  course  is  known 
— but,  and  this  I  think  is  no  small  matter,  they  would  all  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  much  more  severe  and  “  off-hand  ”  legislation,  and  I 
woukl  say  this  would  certainly  be  a  retrograde  step  in  blind 
administration. 

Again,  some  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  many  regulations  upon  which  the  assistance  board 
functions  states  that  “  Should  the  local  authority  fail  to  supplement 
the  Old  Age  Pension  granted  to  the  sighted  wife  of  a  blind  person, 
the  assistance  board  may  do  so.”  Well,  how  many  of  us  see  con¬ 
fusion  in  this?  Surely  only  one  authority  in  any  particular  area 
has  the  legal  right  to  deal  with  any  one  particular  type  of  case, 
and  it  must  be  either  the  local  authority  or  the  assistance  board, 
not,  as  is  stated,  if  one  authority  fails  the  other  will  accept  the 
responsibility.  I  can  see  only  one  responsible  authority — the  local 
authority.  In  this  respect  I  am  not  ”  soliciting  ”  cases  for  my 
own  department,  far  from  it,  as  most  of  the  Glasgow  teachers  will 
tell  you  when  they  try  to  ”  palm  off  ”  a  bad  case  on  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  but  does  not  Sect.  2  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938,  state 
that,  as  well  as  the  blind  person  the  financial  needs  of  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household  who  are  dependent  upon  him  should  be  met 
under  this  Act  in  future,  and  1  know  of  no  other  .4ct  since  that 
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date  taking*  the  responsibility  from  the  local  authority?  As  to 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  blind  persons  in 
the  future  belong-s  to  another  day,  and  we  might  be  wise  I  think 
to  leave  this  matter  for  the  moment. 

There  are,  1  know,  black  sheep  in  every  family,  and  the  blind 
family  is  no  exception  ;  fortunately,  the  incorrigible  among  them 
in  (jlasgow  are  extremely  few,  and  the  number  of  persons  refused 
relief  on  account  of  their  repeated  misbehaviour  is,  1  am  pleased 
to  say,  remarkably  small — almost  non-existent. 

The  provision  of  a  home  for  aged  blind  jDeople  in  such  a  large 
community  as  Glasgow  is  a  question  which  must  be  faced  at  some 
not  far  distant  date.  The  present  facilities  under  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  onlv  allow  for  a  very  limited  number  of  men  who  are  able 
to  a  certain  extent  to  look  after  themselves  ;  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  for  women.  This,  in  most  cases,  means  a  model  lodging- 
house  for  a  home,  which  1  know  you  will  agree  is  not  the  type  of 
place  congenial  to  a  blind  person.  Yes,  1  think  this  will  be  one 
of  the  post-war  problems  that  will  require  to  be  solved. 

.Supplementary  payments  are  made  to  trainees  at  the  blind 
asylum  in  order  to  bring  their  income  up  to  the  domiciliary  scale, 
but  those  do  not  come  within  the  orbit  of  the  duties  of  the  home 
teacher,  and  may  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  appropriate  body 
for  industrial  blind  welfare. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  just  briefly  to  g'O  over  the  points 
which  the  1938  Act  made  legal  for  the  first  time.  As  we  all  know, 
the  age  for  receiving  a  blind  pension  was  lowered  from  50  to  40 
years  of  age,  which  was  a  saving,  although  not  a  great  one,  to 
the  local  authority.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  dependants  of 
blind  persons  were  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  Act,  and  not  under 
the  Poor  Law  Acts  as  formerly.  This  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
tlie  financial  grant  necessary  from  the  Public  Health  fund,  but 
allowed  the  Public  Assistance  fund  to  be  lightened  by  almost  a 
similar  amount.  1  say  almost^  because  where  the  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  had  formerly  the  right  to  recover  the  advances  from  other 
authorities  of  aliment  made  to  the  dependants  of  blind  persons, 
whose  settlement  was  in  another  area  of  Scotland,  this  was  now 
denied  to  us,  because  there  is  no  provision  made  for  recovery  of 
Public  Health  grants,  although  this  is  still  operative  under  the 
existing  Poor  Law  Acts.  Incomes  to  be  disregarded  in  the  com¬ 
piling  of  scales  became  more  liberal,  especially  in  the  case  of 
compensation,  where  one-half  of  the  weekly  payment  was  dis¬ 
regarded  for  the  first  time.  Funeral  expenses  of  blind  persons, 
formerly  borne  in  necessitous  cases  by  public  assistance,  were  now 
to  be  paid  under  this  Act,  but  as  most  people  are  insured  for 
burial  the  cost  has  been  very  small. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  are  the  facts  about  our 
scheme.  We  have  had  two  increases  in  the  monetary  allowances 
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to  blind  persons,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  living'  since  the  war 
began.  We  have,  happily,  been  able  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  war-time  administration,  and  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  able  to 
tackle  the  post-war  problems  in  the  same  way,  always  endeavour¬ 
ing-  to  see  the  other  fellow’s  difficulties,  and  working-  in  happy 
relationship  with  the  Mission  superintendent  and  his  teachers. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Meeting  of  Joint  Committee  for  War-blhided  Civilians. — A 
fully-attended  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  in  Edinburgh 
on  October  23rd.  Much  of  the  business  was  negative.  Newing¬ 
ton  House  declined  the  invitation  to  send  representatives  to  the 
joint  committee,  a  decision  which  was  accepted  with  regret,  as  it 
was  felt  that  thorough  co-operation  was  necessary  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  servicemen  and  civilian.  No  new  information 
was  obtained  from  replies  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  Lord  Nuffield,  in  response  to  questions 
from  the  committee  about  employment  of  blind  persons  in  ordinary 
industry.  The  reply  re  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  attitude  was 
vague,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  deputation  the  following 
afternoon  to  clarify  the  position.  They  were  received  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  when  the  case  for  training*  eligible  blind 
persons  was  put  forward  the  official  attitude  altered  considerably. 
If  suitable,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  agrees  to  train  blind  persons, 
whether  blinded  through  enemy  action  or  not. 

Branch  Executive. — The  Executive  met  on  October  4th  and 
again  on  November  ist.  Much  of  the  discussion  at  both  meetings 
was  too  general  or  too  detailed  to  be  reported  in  this  column,  but 
it  dealt  in  the  main  with  the  rapidly  chang'ing  outlook  in  blind 
affairs.  At  the  November  meeting  the  decision  of  the  General 
Executive  on  October  25th  to  revert  to  the  practice  of  holding 
elections  in  the  spring  was  warmly  approved.  The  Ministry  of 
Labour’s  training  scheme  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  ask  the  various  societies  to  furnish 
the  names  of  blind  people  who  would  be  suitable  for  training. 
The  next  meeting-  was  fixed  for  December  20th. 

University  Successes. — ^The  following*  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  were  successful  at  the  September 
preliminary  examinations  for  the  Scottish  Universities:  — 

English — Joy  Dickson,  Margaret  McKinstric,  Margaret 
Wardrope,  David  Duthie,  Hugh  Farquharson  and  Joseph 
Herkes. 
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French — Marg-aret  Wardrope. 

Mathematics,  higher — ^David  Duthie,  Hugh  Farqiiharson  and 
Allan  Moig. 

Mathematics,  lower — ^Joy  Dickson,  Margaret  McKinstric  and 
Margaret  Wardrope. 

Three  pupils  have  begun  the  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Edinburgh  University,  one  has  gone  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  qualify  as  a  masseur,  and  two  have 
commenced  training  with  a  view  to  becoming  home  teachers. 

Scouts  and  Morrison  Shelters. — In  connection  with  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  Morrison  indoor  shelters  in  Edinburgh,  Scouts  of  the  Royal 
Blind  School  troop  have  erected  close  on  ten  shelters.  The  boys 
first  trained  were  Scouts  with  a  useful  amount  of  sight,  but  an 
untrained  Scout  is  taken  to  each  successive  erection,  and  the 
later  recruits  have  very  little  to  boast  about  in  the  way  of  sight. 
If  it  wasn’t  that  the  shelters  have  to  be  erected  in  strange  houses 
and  quite  often  in  small  rooms,  totally  blind  Scouts  could  easily 
do  the  job.  The  blind  Scouts  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
seeing*  Scouts  that  Mr.  Morrison  leaves  far  too  much  grease  on 
his  steel  tables.  Shelter  experts  can  generally  be  detected  by  the 
condition  of  their  uniform. 
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[A  paper  given  at  the  Home  4'eachers’  Conference  held  at  York 

on  22nd  May,  1941.  | 

The  Work  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  War  Time. 

By  Mrs.  E.  Jones,  of  Leeds. 

Every  experience  of  stress  and  hardship  that  besets  a  nation 
or  any  particular  section  of  it  constitutes  a  challenge  to  its 
strength  and  capacity  to  rise  above  circumstances  and  to  “  turn 
necessity  to  glorious  gain.” 

Blind  welfare,  along  with  all  other  social  services,  has  felt 
the  strain  of  war,  and  its  home  teaching  service  has  had  to  meet 
new  demands  and  adjust  its  activities  to  new  conditions. 

Some  of  us  in  our  pessimistic  moments  may  have  forecast  the 
ruthless  cutting  down  of  organized  humanitarian  effort  as  a  luxury 
in  war-time.  This  has  not  happened.  Indeed,  there  is  a  promise, 
or  shall  we  call  it  a  threat,  that  there  will  be  a  greater  need  than 
ever  in  the  near  future  for  the  best  that  home  teachers  can  give. 

The  true  qualities  of  a  nation  are  not  to  be  measured  by  its 
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massed  troops  or  stag'ed  demonstrations  of  power,  but  by  its 
intellig'ent,  far-sig^lited  handling  of  its  social  problems,  and  by  its 
attitude  to  those  who  are  handicapped  in  their  struggle  for  a  full 
life.  That  the  graces  of  compassion  and  service  for  this  section 
of  the  community  have  not  been  crushed  in  the  mighty  organiza¬ 
tion  for  war  we  may  be  proud  anti  thankful.  It  is  up  to  us  to  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  give  more  enlightened  and  more  sacrificial 
service.  Ours  is  a  human  job,  with  scope  as  wide  as  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  human  nature.  It  provides  an  outlet  for  many  and 
varied  gifts,  and  it  gives  that  deep  satisfaction  of  spirit  that  only 
comes  from  service  for  others.  There  are  many  of  our  number 
who  have  l>een  up  against  terrible  things  in  the  past  few  months 
and  have  carried  on  in  danger  and  difficulty,  working-  evenings 
and  week-ends  and  missing  their  sleep  at  nights.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  more  fortunate  greet  these  with  a  cheer  and 
wonder  whether  we  shall  be  as  brave  and  cheerful  if  our  lime 
come. 

Others  have  had  to  undertake  the  task  of  living  in  hostels 
for  blind  evacuees,  facing  with  good  humour  the  endless  demands, 
the  disagreeable  duties  and  the  eternal  “  fallings-out  ’’  that  are 
a  feature  of  this  communal  life.  Our  best  wishes  go  to  them.  A 
home  teacher  working  in  a  frequently  bombed  area  wrote  of  an 
adventure  when  she  went  to  get  urgent  particulars  from  a  man 
whose  home  she  found  to  be  well  within  a  barricaded  portion  of 
a  street.  He  had  refused  to  leave,  in  spite  of  the  close  proximity 
of  a  time  bomb.  She  explained  her  errand  and  showed  her  cre¬ 
dentials  and  was  allowed  tO'  pass  through  at  her  own  risk.  Nothing 
could  be  guaranteed  as  to  when  “  the  thing  would  go  off  ”  said 
the  official  on  guard.  But  the  man’s  need  was  great,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  meet  the  next  day.  She  found  him,  took  the  par¬ 
ticulars  and  then  ran  for  safety,  (No,  it  did  not  go  off'  just  then, 
but  it  might  have  done.) 

Civilians  blinded  in  air  raids  will  be  a  new  responsibility.  The 
Ministry  of  Health  provides  the  necessary  surgical  and  medical 
treatment,  either  at  St.  Dunstan’s  or  at  a  local  hospital.  Then 
comes  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  with  an  excellent  scheme 
of  homes  of  recovery.  There,  these  victims  of  modern  warfare 
will  be  helped,  under  the  influence  of  men  and  women  who  have 
themselves  conquered,  to  gain  the  victory  over  blindness.  Many 
of  us  have  wished  that  the  advantages  offered  by  St.  Dunstan’s 
might  be  extended  to  the  civilian  blind,  and  that  intensive  treat¬ 
ment  and  education  such  as  can  only  be  given  in  a  resklential 
establishment  should  be  available,  particularly  for  the  young  aiKl 
middle-aged.  Here  is  the  experience  of  years  being  applied  to  a 
new  problem. 

After  a  pericxl  in  one  of  these  homes — shorter  or  longer, 
according  to  need — these  men  and  women  will  be  handed  over  to 
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the  local  authorities.  Sometimes  the  home  teacher  will  take  up 
the  task.  For  this  new  opportunity  we  must  be  ready.  Are  we 
sufficiently  equipped  to  carry  on  the  work  thus  skilfully  be^^un? 

In  g-eneral  our  service  for  the  blind  in  war-time  is  along-  the 
same  lines  as  before,  though  in  some  ways  it  is  restricted.  Many 
authorities  have  felt  it  necessary  to  close  down  social  centres  and 
other  gatherings,  but  tiie  need  of  the  blind  to  get  together  and 
enjoy  a  change  of  scene  and  company  is  greater  than  ever.  It 
may  be  difficult  and  unwise  for  them  to  travel  to  a  central  place 
and  Congregate  in  large  numbers.  Is  this  not  the  opportunity 
for  small,  local  groups  for  any  purpose  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  a  demand?  If  a  small  hall  is  not  available,  someone  may  be 
willing  to  provide  a  front  room  or  even  a  kitchen.  Whatever  it 
be,  let  them  come  together  if  possible.  Two  or  three  men  may 
come  to  one  home  to  play  dominoes.  A  few  others  who  can 
sing  a  little  can  be  brought  together  to  learn  songs  that  may  be 
entertaining  when  the  centre  opens  again.  Braille  and  Moon 
readers  can  be  invited  to  discuss  books  and  reading  under  the 
leadership  of  someone  who  knows  her  subject  and  can  make  it 
interesting.  There  are  people  with  a  good  margin  of  sight,  able 
to  get  about,  whose  services  can  be  enlisted  to  help  others  more 
handicapped  with  their  shopping  and  housework.  Knitting 
groups  have  been  formed  in  most  places.  These  may  be  little 
centres  for  practical  service,  and  if  the  knitting  can  be  done  for 
one  particular  ship,  or  company,  or  unit,  so  much  the  better.  A 
little  old  lady,  blind  and  so  crippled  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  has 
used  her  home  for  a  knitting  circle  for  other  blind  women,  and 
together  they  have  raised  enough  money  to  provide  a  tea  and 
entertainment  for  wounded  soldiers.  She  was  wheeled  there  in 
her  chair  and  great  was  her  delight.  This  was  an  opportunity 
for  service  given  to  her  bv  her  home  teacher  which  meant  more 
to  her  than  any  amount  of  sympathy.  At  a  social  centre  in  a  city 
that  had  escaped  severe  bombing,  an  account  was  given  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  blind  people  in  a  less  fortunate  area.  Particular¬ 
ly  moving  was  a  story  of  an  old  lady  of  8o  who  had  escaped  with 
her  life,  but  had  lost  all  her  belongings,  including  some  old- 
fashioned,  voluminous  garments  not  to  be  found  in  a  modern  lady’s 
wardrobe.  These  she  moaned  for  continually.  Immediately  the 
hat  went  round;  ;^i  was  collected.  The  ladies  present  searched 
amongst  their  old  clothes,  a  parcel  was  despatched  to  the  old 
lady,  her  particular  loss  was  made  good.  Out  of  this  came  an 
arrangement  for  correspondence  in  Braille,  which  has  been  kept 
up,  with  some  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

If  it  is  possible  to  hold  a  few  social  centres  of  not  more  than  20 
or  25  people  in  place  of  the  one  large  one  there  are  possibilities 
for  developing  something  that  cannot  be  achieved  with  great 
numbers,  for  whom  an  entertainment  with  set  programme,  plat- 
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form  and  audience  is  tlic  only  thing-  practicable.  vSuch  entertain¬ 
ments  are  much  enjoyed  and  meet  a  need,  but  there  may  be 
latent  possibilities  lying  dormant  in  the  audience,  someone  sitting 
passively  listening,  who  might  be  feeling  the  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  performing. 

Seated  in  a  small  circle,  round  a  fire  maybe,  in  a  homely, 
unconventional  atmosphere,  moving  about  to  talk  to  each 
other,  personal  contacts  arc  made.  The  lonely  and  retiring 
find  themselves  making-  friends,  the  brighter  spirits  revive  the 
<lull  and  inert,  the  inevitable  wag  has  his  opportunity  and  a  little 
communitv  is  formed.  Then  the  home  teacher  can  discover  those 
with  special  aptitudes.  The  genial,  friendly  man  or  woman  can 
be  made  host  or  hostess  for  one  afternoon  or  more  and  can  make 
it  his  job  to  welcome  strangers  and  help  isolated  guests  to  feel 
at  home.  Those  who  have  a  gift  of  expressing  themselves  may 
be  encouraged  to  try  impromptu  speaking  or  to  join  in  discussing 
some  simple  topic.  One  may  speak  of  things  that  impressed  him 
on  the  wireless,  another  on  the  work  he  dkl  when  he  could  see,  a 
housewife  on  some  domestic  subject.  The  men  and  women  who 
once  sang  in  a  choir  may  recover  their  vocal  powers  with  a  little 
encouragement — old  memories  come  back  with  the  old  songs,  and 
Grandad  at  75  singing  “  Silver  threads  amongst  the  gold  ”  feels 
that  he  is  still  a  “  bit  of  good.” 

The  more  educated  amongst  the  blind  are  often  diffident  about 
large  social  gatherings  and  ”  tea  fights,”  but  their  services  may 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellows  in  a  small  group,  and  they 
will  come  if  asked  to  give  rather  than  receive. 

This  drawing-out  of  hidden  resources  and  using  indivklual 
gifts  is  just  as  surely  part  of  the  home  teacher’s  work  as  is  in¬ 
struction  in  Braille,  Moon  or  handicrafts.  It  is  not  what  we 
impart,  but  what  we  enable  our  people  to  express  that  matters. 
It  is  they  who  should  count,  their  possibilities,  their  power  tO'  be 
and  to  do  something.  Are  we  sometimes  so  obsessed  with  the 
thought  of  what  we  can  give  them  and  do  for  them  that  we  lose 
sight  of  this  ? 

There  still  remain  the  larger  number  who  sit  at  home,  whose 
thoughts  alx)ut  life,  never  very  cheerful,  have  had  a  further  gloom 
cast  upon  them  by  the  fears,  anxieties  and  terrors  of  war.  Here 
we  must  dig  very  deeply  into  our  resources.  They  all  must  be 
helped  in  some  way  to  a  wider  interest  outside  themselves,  to 
the  performance  of  some  minute  task,  even  if  it  has  to  be  done 
in  a  chair  or  in  bed.  It  may  be  that  they  can  have  their  thoughts 
directed  to  the  things  outside  themselves  by  the  right  sort  of 
conversation. 

Deaf-blind  p>eople  are  very  responsive  to  appeals  to  help  each 
other,  and  the  realization  that  thev  are  of  use  to  someone  eives 
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them  a  place  in  the  community  and  they  know  that  they  count. 

Awkward  and  exasperating  people  are  to  be  found  in  the 
blind  community  as  in  any  other,  and  war  conditions  tend  to 
exaggerate  their  symptoms  and  to  make  hitherto  reasonable 
people  unreasonable.  Our  temptation  is  to  turn  from  them  in¬ 
stead  of  honestly  trying'  to  look  at  life  from  their  angle.  Their 
bitterly  expressed  resentment  against  those  who  appear  to  have 
done  their  best  to  help  them  offends  our  self-esteem,  and  as  they 
slam  themselves  out  of  our  presence,  or  we  succeed  in  slamming 
them,  we  say  under  our  breath,  “  Thank  goodness,  that’s  over  !  ” 
But  is  it? 

These  problem  people  are  often  to  be  found  amongst  men  in 
their  forty’s  and  fifty’s.  Blindness,  to  them,  has  meant  idleness 
and  dependence  on  others.  The  means  test  has  accentuated 
their  dependence  on  growing  sons  or  daughters ;  their  wives, 
with  all  a  woman’s  instinct  to  help  and  protect,  have  all  uncon¬ 
sciously  made  them  feel  more  keenly  that  they  are  something  less 
than  men.  A  man  of  this  age  would  naturally  have  been  engaged 
in  some  work  of  national  importance  had  he  not  lost  his  sight. 
His  sense  of  frustration  increases  as  he  bitterly  reflects  that  he 
is  “  no  good  to  anyone.”  He  wants  to  be  doing  manly  thing^s, 
and  the  idea  of  making  a  fancy  basket  or  sitting  amongst  other 
helpless  people  to  be  entertained  just  repels  him.  He  insults  all 
those  who  show  a  genuine  desire  to  help  him — his  home  teacher, 
his  wife,  his  relations.  They  dismiss  him  as  ”  impossible  ”  and 
the  iron  enters  deep  into  his  soul. 

Something  must  be  done  for  this  type  of  man.  The  degree  of 
his  awkwardness  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  his  need.  He 
was  turned  down  as  too  old  for  training,  the  ordinary  pastime 
occupations  do  not  appeal  tO'  him.  Woodwork  perhaps?  But 
this  is  difficult  in  war-time.  Gardening  is  a  possibility  if  he  can 
be  interested  and  tools  and  stock  can  be  provided.  He  might 
find  it  more  attractive  to  join  with  two  or  three  others.  Or  could 
he  be  a  blood  donor?  A  good  plan  is  to  find  him  an  intelligent, 
understanding,  sighted  friend,  who  will  introduce  him  to  circles 
of  men  who'  have  some  interest  common  to  all. 

The  teaching  of  Braille  and  Moon  is  becoming  more  difficult. 
No  one  finds  it  easy  to  concentrate  in  these  days  of  adventure 
and  excitement.  Maybe  we  should  alter  and  vary  our  approach 
to  make  the  task  of  learning  a  little  more  intriguing*.  At  the 
home  teachers’  examination  held  recently  the  examiners  were 

elad  to  note  the  resourcefulness  of  some  of  the  candidates  in 

•  •  •  • 

trying  new  methods  and  introducing  various  original  devices  to 
make  a  lesson  fresh  or  even  exciting.  Some  of  us  who  have 
been  for  years  in  the  work  may  be  too  closely  bound  tO'  the  same 
old  w'ay  and  our  presentation  may  have  become  lifeless  owing 
to  its  constant  repetition.  It  might  help  to  bring  two  learners 
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togfether  to  hear  each  other  read  or,  as  they  get  proficient,  to 
write  to  each  other. 

In  teaching  handicrafts  we  are  again  crippled  by  the  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  materials,  hence  comes  the  challenge  to  us 
to  <liscover  fresh  crafts  and  to  share  our  discoveries. 

'I'he  problem  of  people  who  are  both  blind  and  infirm  living 
quite  alone  confronts  us  all.  A  few  may  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
relatives  or  into  institutions';  there  are  many,  however,  who 
willingly  run  all  the  risks  for  the  sake  of  the  sense  of  safety  that 
familiarity  and  routine  gives  to  them.  A  good  neighbour  may 
be  found  who  will  look  in  when  the  siren  goes,  and  the  air-raid 
wardens  can  be  asked  to  give  special  attention.  Having  taken 
these  precautions  we  can  only  leave  these  old  souls  to  the  imagined 
security  of  the  cupboard  under  the  stairs,  visiting  them  frequently 
and  being  always  ready  to  act  on  their  behalf  should  severe  con- 
<litions  lead  them  to  change  their  minds. 

'fhe  question  of  evacuation  for  the  blind  was  answered  in  the 
result  o'f  the  attempt  that  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
ll  did  not  work,  proving'  again  that  familiarity  gives  a  greater 
sense  of  securitv  than  actual  safetv.  “  I  know  mv  own  know,” 
said  an  old  lady  repeatedly  to  her  home  teacher  who  was  anxious 
to  take  steps  for  her  safety  and  comfort.  Numbers  of  blind 
people  from  heavilv  bombed  areas  have  come  to  live  in  cities  and 
towns  where  they  can  find  a  home  with  relations.  These  need 
special  care  and  understanding,  and  may  be  helped  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  their  experiences  and  their  strangeness  if  they  can 
be  brought  into  touch  with  friendly  blind  people  and  into  circles 
where  they  meet. 

Many  of  the  kind  friends  who  gave  voluntary  service  for  the 
blind  have  gone  to  other  spheres  of  work  just  when  we  need  them 
most.  But  there  are  still  older  people,  some  of  them  rich  in 
experience  and  understanding,  who  may  not  be  able  to  entertain, 
but  who  can  just  be  good  friends  and  give  little  services  in  be¬ 
tween  the  visits  of  the  home  teacher.  These  men  and  women 
can  be  invited  to  join  in  the  social  group,  the  knitting  or  dis¬ 
cussion  circle  and  the  social  centre.  The  friendly  presence  of 
sighttM  people,  a  fresh  voice,  a  personal  conversation  indicating 
special  interest,  the  fact  of  being  noticed,  these  things  all  help 
to  revive  and  uplift  and  widen  the  channel  of  thought.  The  home 
teacher  who  can  thus  put  herself  in  the  background  and  let  oth.ers 
share  in  helping  and  knowing  her  people  is  doing  more  for  them 
than  the  one  who  runs  the  show  alone. 

'I'he  matter  of  shopping  is  a  very  great  difficulty  for  the  blind, 
who  have  no  one  to  help  them,  though  neighbours  and  shop¬ 
keepers  are  very  good  on  the  whole.  Blind  housewives  can  be 
helped  bv  their  home  teacher  to  adapt  themselves  to  meet  restric¬ 
tions  and  to  learn  new  ways  with  new  materials,  and  exchange  of 
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cookery  “  tips  ”  and  economy  devices  can  make  a  very  entertaining- 
subject  at  a  social  centre. 

I  have  touched  on  many  matters  and  asked  questions  that  I 
liave  not  been  able  to  answer.  Out  of  our  varied  experience  we 
should  be  able  to  help  each  other.  Our  work  may  be  more 
difhcult  and  will  make  greater  demands  upon  us  because  of  the 
war,  but  we  must  keep  up  our  efficiency  at  all  costs  and  go 
deeper  for  that  vitality  of  spirit  that  enables  us  to  give  and  give 
again,  as  the  great  need  of  to-day  calls  for  the  best  that  is  in  us. 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

What  a  privilege  it  is  tO'  be  living  to-day  !  Not  in  the  sense 
that  one  feels  fortunate  to  have  escaped  the  furnace  of  the  blitz 
or  the  ordeal  of  Dunkirk,  but  to  know  that  the  times  in  which  we 
live  offer  opportunities  of  service  to  our  neighbours  and  our 
country  as  never  before.  Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  when  blind 
people  may  demonstrate  to  the  world  their  will  and  ability  to 
work,  and  their  will  to  win  through  in  Britain’s  darkest  hour. 
Nothing  matters  to-day  but  work  !  Never  mind  the  salary,  never 
mind  the  cost !  With  the  common  principles  of  truth,  justice, 
gentleness  and  love  at  stake,  who  cares  to  estimate  his  labour  in 
terms  of  L.S.D.  ?  There  is  a  job  to  be  done  and  we  in  Britain  are 
going  to  see  it  through.  That  is  why  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  their 
Status  and  Salaries,  by  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  leaves  me 
cold.  Frankly,  I  am  not  interested  in  this  domestic  question 
which  confronts  the  teachers  of  the  blind  in  U.S.A.  Such  an 
analysis  at  this  crucial  point  in  world  history  suggests  that 
America  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  implications  of  the  times. 

Briefly,  this  publication  represents  the  results  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  status  and  salaries  of  American  teachers  of  the  blind. 
It  is  shown  that  teachers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind  have 
the  same  professional  training  as  do  teachers  in  public  schools, 
but  that  their  salaries  are  far  below  those  paid  to  public  school 
teachers.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  teachers  in  blind  schools 
never  remain  long  enough  to  bring  their  professional  experience 
up  to  the  level  attained  by  the  general  teaching  population. 

Other  features  of  the  report  show  that  in  the  profession  women 
outnumber  men  by  five  to  two;  that  the  unmarried  outnumlDer  the 
married  by  the  same  proportion ;  that  the  married  man  is  most 
likely  a  vocational  teacher.  The  proportion  of  blind  teachers  to 
sighted  is  two  to  seven,  and  only  20%  of  blind  teachers  are  music 
teachers.  Among  the  academic  teachers  only  one  in  four  has  had 
special  training  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and,  in  general,  the 
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teaching-  experience  is  about  two  years  less  than  that  of  the 
averag^c  public  school  teacher. 

As  reg-ards  recompense  for  services  given  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  teachers  of  the  blind  are  decidedly  underpaid.  Their 
salaries  fall  below  those  paid  to  their  colleagues  in  public  schools, 
and  only  unskilled  labour  and  farm  labour  rank  below  them  in 
remuneration.  An  elementary  or  vocational  teacher  of  the  blind 
is  likely  to  receive  a  salary  of  about  $1,230  a  year,  a  music 
teacher  about  $1,245,  and  a  high  school  teacher — the  best  paid — 
v$i,36o  annually.  If  a  teacher  is  visually  handicapped  or  blind, 
his  salary  is  about  $170  less  than  that  paid  tO'  his  seeing  colleague 
— these  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Happily,  no  salary  question  is  agitating  the  minds  of  British 
teachers  of  the  blind ;  the  war  absorbs  all  our  interest  and  our 
energy.  The  reports  which  I  have  to  hand  all  show  the  same 
unceasing  devotion  to  duty,  the  capacity  to  “  take  it  ”  and  build 
again.  Stodgy,  perhaps,  and  dry  as  dust,  as  ever  !  Yes,  but 
still  showing  the  same  British  genius  for  muddling  through — 
Hitler  has  not  changed  that  one  bit.  Read  these  reports  with  a 
little  imagination  and  the  steely  purpose  running  through  them 
is  soon  apparent.  Listen  to  this,  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1941  :  “  In  the  autumn  the 
recording  of  new  talking  books  was  violently  interrupted.  A 
bomb  demolished  the  recording  studio  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s 
Park.  A  temporary  studio  was  operating  in  January,  and  during 
the  year  seven  books  have  been  completed,  five  are  nearly  ready, 
and  thirty-nine  new  titles  have  been  brought  from  the  United 
States.  Approximately  320,400  records  have  been  circulated 
among  the  1,300  members  of  the  Talking  Book  Library  in  the 
British  Isles.” 

The  year’s  production  of  Braille  books,  periodicals  and  music 
shows  little  abatement.  19,595  Rf^iihe  volumes,  13,726  pamphlets, 
322,076  newspapers,  165,936  magazines  and  322  bound  volumes 
of  music  were  produced  in  England. 

If  any  of  you  have  had  the  same  difficulty  in  procuring  Braille 
watches  for  your  scholars  as  the  writer,  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
a  siipplv  of  these  is  expected  from  America  and  should  shortly  be 
available. 

The  national  scheme,  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  of 
providing  homes  of  recovery  for  people  blinded  as  a  result  of 
enemy  action,  has  made  a  splendid  start.  The  first  home  of 
recoverv  was  opened  at  ”  Long  Meadow,”  the  house  of  Captain 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.  Lord  Nuffield  made  a  generous  gift 
of  ;^io,ooo  to  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  personally.  The  second 
home  was  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  _;^'9,ooo  for  the  purchase 
of  a  house  in  Torquay,  which  has  been  renamed  in  honour  of  the 
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donors,  “  American  Lodge.”  A  third  home,  ”  Oldbury  Grange,” 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  designed  to  serve  the  industrial  areas 
of  the  north  of  England,  has  been  acquired. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  who  some  time  ago  referred  to 
General  Gort  as  our  praying  Commander-In-Chief  :  the  implication 
being  that  prayer  has  little  to  do  with  war.  But  then  General 
Gort  is  the  holder  of  the  Victoria  Cross  and  knows  better ;  so  do 
all  people  who  come  up  against  the  hard  and  pitiless  facts  of  life. 
They  know  only  too  well  that  ”  man  proposes  but  God  disposes  ”  ; 
that  is  wliy  we  welcome  the  prayer  which  concludes  this  verv 
excellent  report  of  work  done  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Let  us  now  have  a  peep  at  Ireland  by  scanning  the  report  of 
the  National  Council  for  the  Blind,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Dublin.  The  name  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  Miss  Alice 
S.  Armitage,  is  familiar  tO'  students  of  the  history  of  blind  welfare, 
d'his  report,  the  tenth  of  its  kind,  covers  work  done  in  Clare, 
South  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Limerick  and  Cork,  the  last  named 
publishing  a  separate  report.  Something-  is  being  done  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  county  and  borough  authorities 
have  been  requested  by  circular  to  interpret  the  local  blind  welfare 
schemes  as  generously  as  possible.  It  is  stressed  that  there  is  a 
need  for  an  adequate  home  teaching  service  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  besides  those  mentioned.  Owing  to  the  war  the  lending 
Library  for  the  Blind,  London,  has  not  been  able  to  send  an 
uninterrupted  supply  of  Braille  books,  and  ii  Molesworth  Street, 
Dublin,  is  now  acting  as  a  distributing  centre. 

In  Dublin  City  and  County  there  are  984  blind  on  the  register. 
Of  this  number  g8  read  Braille  and  16  Moon  embossed  type, 
d'hcre  are  now  four  fully-qualified  home  teachers  and  the  number 
of  visits  paid  to  the  blind  is  6,123;  1,390  on  their  behalf  and 
2,121  interviews  at  the  offices.  A  very  excellent  record  and  a 
tribute  to  the  home  teachers  of  Dublin. 

The  National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland  is  fullv  awake 
to  the  importance  of  the  prevention  of  blindness.  During  the 
year  a  member  of  the  committee  took  as  her  subject  for  her 
presidential  address  to  the  Irish  Ophthalmological  Society,  ”  Pre¬ 
ventative  Ophthalmology  in  Eire.”  This  necessitated  much 
original  work  and  the  reprint  of  her  address  is  likely  to  serve  as 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  We  should  like  to  receive  a  copv. 

I'he  annual  report  of  the  Blind  Welfare  Association,  Northern 
Ireland,  also  shows  that  blind  welfare  is  being  organized  there 
with  energy  and  imagination.  This  young  Association,  it  was 
inaugurated  in  1938,  owes  its  inception  to  a  broadcast  appeal  bv 
the  B.B.C.  in  August,  1937,  on  behalf  of  the  Belfast  Workshops 
for  the  Blind.  Local  district  committees  were  formed  in  each  of 
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the  six  counties  and  co-ordination  achieved  by  the  election  of  a 
(leneral  Council  from  the  representatives  of  the  county  committees 
and  other  public  bodies  and  org'anizations.  Three  home  teachers 
are  now  working-  in  the  counties  Antrim,  Down  and  Arma^li. 
This  report  includes  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  home 
teachers,  and  we  note  with  interest  that  they  are  busy  compiling- 
an  accurate  reg'ister  of  blind  persons  in  the  area. 

In  contrast  to  the  preceding'  young-  xAssociations  here  is  one 
which  gives  the  impression  of  being-  hoary  with  tradition.  This 
is  the  150th  annual  report  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 
Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  and  the  Wavertree  Branch  School 
for  Children.  How  we  hate  these  words  “  indigent,”  ”  asylum,” 
etc.  About  them  seems  to  linger  that  atmosphere  of  decayed 
gentility  which  made  every  blind  person  an  object  of  pity  or  a 
vocation  for  the  clergy’s  daughters  ! 

This  is  the  oldest  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world  (Paris 
excepted),  having  been  instituted  in  1791.  The  work  of  both 
schools  continues  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  pupils  of 
Hardman  Street  and  the  branch  school  at  Wavertree  were  evac¬ 
uated  to  Rhyl  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  that  the  work  has  been  carried  on  without  interruption. 
The  number  of  resident  pupils  and  outworkers  on  the  registers 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  as  follows  : — 

Hardman  Street — Pupils;  19  men,  16  women;  inmates:  2 
men,  4  women;  outworkers:  5  men,  12  women. 

Wavertree — ^Pupils :  21  boys,  27  girls. 

The  committee  of  the  Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  are  pleased  to  congratulate  Miss  King  on  the  honour  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  her  name  being*  included 
in  the  New  Year’s  Honours  List  as  a  Member  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  twenty-eighth  annual  report,  1940-41, 
records  that  three  meetings  of  the  Emergency  Committee, 
appointed  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  have  been  held. 

The  following  reasons  are  offered  why  so  many  evacuees  have 
returned  to  their  homes:  — 

(u).The  difference  in  the  rate  of  domiciliary  assistance  in  rural 
areas  as  compared  with  cities ; 

(b)  The  high  cost  of  living  in  reception  areas  due  to  the 

increase  of  population ; 

(c)  The  problem  of  providing  for  the  rent  of  their  own  homes 

and  of  dealing  with  the  furniture  and  belongings  left 
behind,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  running  two  homes. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  another  reason.  Somehow 
the  word  ”  evacuee  ”  in  reception  areas  does  not  awaken  the 
same  ideas  as  ”  tourist  ”  or  ”  guest.”  Rather  are  we  inelined 
to  connect  it  with  ”  vagabond,”  or  ‘‘  tramp.”  We  evacuees 
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become  a  thing-  apart.  In  losing"  our  homes  by  enemy  action 
we  appear  to  have  lost  our  caste,  i.e.,  we  are  as  strangers  in  a 
foreign  land  ! 

The  training  course  for  prospective  home  teachers,  organized 
by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  continues  to 
perform  a  very  useful  service. 

One  conference  for  home  teachers  has  been  held  during  the 
year  in  spite  of  war  conditions.  Most  of  the  135  social  centres 
continue  to  function. 

We  note  with  interest  that  the  Ministry  of  Supply  have, 
through  the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
allocated  contracts  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report.  There  is  still  a 
tendency  for  individual  workshops  tO'  compete  against  each  other 
and  refuse  that  co-operation  without  which  the  joint  scheme  can 
only  be  a  partial  success. 

The  number  of  cases  on  the  register  of  the  Northern  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  31st  March,  1941,  was  26,591,  a  decrease  of  140 
on  last  year’s  figure. 

The  sixty-eighth  annual  report,  1940-41,  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  pays  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Lamington,  G.C.M.G.,  their  worthy  chairman.  For  more' 
than  thirty  years  the  affairs  of  the  College  had  received  his  close 
attention.  He  was  associated  with  many  important  events  in  its 
history  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  staff. 

The  Governors  announce  that  Sir  Edward  T.  Campbell,  Bart., 
has  accepted  their  invitation  to  succeed  Lord  Lamington  as 
chairman. 

4'he  College,  which,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  found 
a  temporary  home  at  Great  Maytham,  Kent,  was  compelled  to 
move  again,  this  time  to  Rowton  Castle,  on  the  Welsh  border. 
Here  the  senior  school  has  been  reassembled  and  is  working 
elhciently.  When  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  the' 
junior  school,  which  is  at  present  in  the  care  of  the  Royal  London 
Society  and  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
will  also  go  there.  This  two-fold  move  has  given  the  authorities 
a  very  anxious  time,  which  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized 
that  a  depletion  of  the  College  funds  in  the  region  of  ;£’2o,ooc' 
has  taken  place. 

KNITTING  MISTRESS  WANTED. 

Technical  Mistress  for  Round  and  Fl.at  Knii'ting  ;  must 
liave  Certificate  of  C.T.B.,  or  prepared  to  take  this.  Apply 
Principal,  Barclay  School  for  Blind  Girls,  Little  Paddocks, 
Sunninghill,  Berks. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  IRELAND. 

[Paper  read  at  a  Conrerence  convened  by  the  National  Council  for 

the  Blind  of  Ireland,  on  October  3rd,  1941.] 

Rural  Home  Teaching  in  England. 

By  Miss  S.  M.  G.  Gastek 

(County  Supervisor  of  Warwickshire  Association  for  the  Btind). 

1  was  particularly  pleased  and  surprised  to  be  asked  to  send  to 
your  Conference  a  paper  on  Home  Teaching-  in  Rural  Areas. 
I  have  many  happy  connections  with  Ireland,  though  1  have  only 
spent  just  over  a  fortnight  there.  It  is  amazing  how  much  I 
managed  to  see  in  that  time.  1  stayed  in  Limerick,  picnicked  on 
the  Clare  Hills  one  glorious  evening  and  saw  the  Shannon  shining- 
like  silver  in  the  distance,  motored  along  the  west  coast  north 
from  Lehinch,  visited  Cashel  and  Tipperary,  visited  Limerick 
market,  and  even  sold  flags  in  her  streets,  saw  the  Shannon 
Scheme,  spent  a  day  in  Dublin  with  my  aunt,  and  at  last  caught 
the  night  boat  back  to  England  “  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth.”  I 
was  nearly  ”  killed  by  kindness  ”  by  the  warm-hearted  Irish  folk 
and  pleased  them  by  putting  things  back  to  front  until  they  said 
I  was  more  Irish  than  the  Irish.  So  you  see  I  do  know  something 
of  your  country  and  have  a  most  warm  corner  in  my  heart  for 
her. 

I  expect  you  are  familiar  with  the  general  scheme  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  England,  where  each  local  authority  is 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  blind  within  its  area.  They  per¬ 
form  this  service  either  through  a  voluntary  society,  or  direct 
through  one  of  their  departments.  When  1  worked  in  Yorkshire 
1  was  a  servant  of  the  County  Council  and  the  Director  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  in  charge  of  blind  welfare. 

In  Warwickshire  the  Count}^  Council  delegate  their  work  to 
the  Warwickshire  Association,  which  is  voluntary.  They  pay 
grant  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  salaries  of  staff  appointed  by  the 
Warwickshire  Association,  and  make  a  substantial  grant  towards 
the  cost  of  domiciliary  assistance.  During  the  financial  year 
1940-41  the  Association’s  expenditure  was  £7,32g.  Of  this,  the 
County  Council  provided  ;^5,3o6;  other  authorities  refunded 
£917  which  we  had  paid  out  on  their  behalf  to  evacuees. 

I  think  this  method  works  very  well  indeed.  We  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  red  tape,  and  most  generous  help  and  advice  from  our 
County  Council.  They  have  provided  us  with  free  ofiice  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  County  Council  buildings,  and  I  have  an  internal 
telephone  connected  with  all  their  departments.  This  makes  for 
speed  and  efficiency.  I  can  go  straight  to  the  fountain-head  for 
information  and  help,  and  they  can  reach  me  equally  easily. 
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111  1938  the  Blind  Persons  Act  placed  particularly  heavy 
linancial  responsibility  on  our  shoulders.  I  really  do  not  know 
how  we  should  have  coped  with  the  complicated  book-keeping, 
etc.,  which  it  involved  if  our  county  treasurer  had  not  consented 
to  become  the  hon.  treasurer  of  the  Association.  Both  he  and 
his  staff  have  given  us  tlie  benefit  of  their  expert  advice  and  help, 
freely  and  willingly.  Not  only  does  a  much  larger  sum  of  money 
pass  through  our  hands,  but  the  claiming  back  of  grants  made  to 
people  ordinarily  resident  in  other  areas  calls  for  careful  and 
exact  methods.  1  have  only  touched  on  these  points  to  give  you  a 
general  outline  of  the  position  before  passing-  on  to  the  actual 
work  among  the  blind. 

On  our  register  at  the  moment  we  have  514  blind  persons, 
and  in  addition  67  evacuees.  450  of  these  people  are  unemploy¬ 
able,  37  are  home  workers  supervised  by  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  51  are  “  other  workers,”  which 
means  shopkeepers,  typists,  a  masseur,  poultry  keepers,  etc. 
4'hese  latter  people  are  given  augmentation,  but  are  not  in  a 
specific  scheme.  Our  visitors  visit  them  all  even  when  they  do 
not  supervise  their  work,  because  there  is  so  much  they  can  do 
from  the  point  of  view  of  general  welfare. 

Our  staff'  consists  of  two  home  teachers,  a  very  capable  short¬ 
hand-typist  and  myself.  The  home  teachers  and  I  have  cars, 
d'hese  cars  are  of  the  utmost  use  and  importance.  1  consider 
them  a  necessity.  A  rural  home  teacher  covers  the  ground 
in  half  the  time,  she  is  saved  the  inconvenience  of  making  her 
work  fit  bus  and  train  time-tables,  she  is  not  exhausted  by  long 
tramps  and  inclement  weather,  she  can  carry  books,  material, 
wireless  sets  and  a  host  of  other  things  to  her  people.  She  can 
take  them  for  rides,  to  hospital,  to  social  centres;  altogether 
('ars  more  than  pay  for  their  keep.  Alas  !  that  the  war 
should  cripple  our  work  with  lack  of  petrol  which  has  now  been 
seriously  rationed.  I  dread  the  time  when  it  is  still  further  re¬ 
duced.  War  has  made  our  cars  more  useful  than  ever.  We  meet 
evacuees  at  the  station  and  take  them  and  their  luggage  to  new 
homes.  After  the  bad  raid  on  Coventry  we  were  given  special 
petrol  to  help  the  Coventry  Society  evacuate  their  blind.  Our 
cars  carried  the  most  amazing  assortment  of  things — double¬ 
beds  tied  on  the  roof,  canaries,  pots  and  pans,  tool-chests,  clothes 
and  many  other  things  inside.  We  had  to  laugh  though  it  was 
often  very  pathetic. 

War  has  put  the  clock  back  badly.  Many  of  our  people  live 
in  small  country  villages  or  remote  farms.  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  them  if  they  can  be  visited  regularly  and  sometimes  taken  for 
a  ride  in  the  car  or  brought  into  the  nearest  town  for  a  party.  It 
is  our  ainii  to  visit  each  blind  person  once  a  month,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  if  lessons  are  being  given.  I  am  afraid  this  is  quite  im- 
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|x)ssible  at  the  moment.  We  are  short-staffed,  petrol  has  been 
cut,  blackout  makes  hours  short  in  the  winter,  and  evacuees  have 
taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Before  the  war  social  centres  were  a  great  feature  of  our  work, 
and  we  had  various  kinds  to  fit  various  types.  There  were  the 
older  people  who  liked  a  nice  cup  of  tea  and  a  chat  and  some  old- 
fashioned  song's  and  recitations ;  another  group  who  were  very 
strong  on  games ;  two  more  clubs  who  were  friendly  rivals — they 
went  in  for  org-anized  programmes  consisting  of  debates,  games, 
talks  on  various  subjects,  community  singing  and  acting,  bulb¬ 
growing  competitions,  etc.  These  two  weekly  clubs  joined  forces 
two  or  three  times  a  year  for  parties  or  outings.  They  were 
almost  entirely  self-supporting.  One  club  would  invite  the  other 
and  provide  the  tea.  The  guest  club  would  pay  for  the  bus  which 
brought  them  and  give  an  entertainment  to  their  hosts.  I  think 
the  most  successful  were  those  in  which  the  blind  jxiople  gave 
their  own  entertainment.  All  sorts  of  unsuspected  talent  came 
to  light,  and  people  who  had  lost  confidence  in  themselves  found 
they  could  shine  and  take  the  lead  among  others  who  were  facing 
the  same  difficulties.  I  think  particularly  of  one  woman  who 
lived  in  a  little  country  post  office.  She  had  been  through  a  great 
deal  when  we  first  met  her — in  bed,  hardly  able  to  move,  hardly  able 
to  speak,  and  recently  blind.  She  was  just  over  30  and  was  lucky 
in  having  a  splendid  husband  and  a  little  boy.  Gradually  she 
recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs  and  her  speech,  but  not  her  sight. 
The  home  teacher  taught  her  Braille  and  encouraged  her  to  knit, 
and  later  took  her  each  week  to  the  social  centre  in  the  nearest 
town,  six  miles  away.  She  became  more  and  more  confident, 
lively  and  charming.  One  Christmas  she  acted  in  a  sketch  called 
“  Four  Birds  in  a  Cage.’’  All  the  actors  were  blind  or  partially 
blind.  I  should  like  you  to  have  seen  them  all  dressed  for  the 
part,  particularly  this  girl,  totally  blind,  but  acting  so  freely  and 
charmingly.  .She  has  a  pretty  voice,  too,  and  often  sings  to  the 
club.  She  does  the  most  beautiful  hand  knitting,  and  we  have 
made  her  a  home  worker.  We  hoped  better  times  were  before 
her,  but  her  troubles  were  not  over.  She  lost  her  good  husband 
and  later  her  mother,  but  she  has  not  lost  her  spirit.  Her  home 
teacher  means  everything  to  her.  Her  doctor  could  not  praise 
the  social  centre  enough.  He  said  it  had  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  to  bring  her  back  to  normal  life.  I  could  tell  you  many 
more  stories  of  people  lonely,  over-sensitive  and  depressed,  who 
have  been  persuaded  to  come  to  these  clubs  and  who  have  blos¬ 
somed  wonderfully.  I  have  been  surprised  and  touched  to  find 
how  much  these  things  mean  to  our  people ;  how  they  have  been 
looked  forward  to  and  how  long  remembered.  The  last  winter 
before  the  war  we  organized  weekly  cookery  classes  and  keep-fit 
classes  for  our  younger  girls.  Our  education  department  arranged 
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this  for  us  at  the  cost  of  i/-  per  head  per  session.  How  our  girls 
did  enjoy  these  classes  !  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  war  has  put 
an  end  to  these  things  for  the  time  being.  We  have  managed  to 
liold  a  few  parties,  but  nothing  more.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
danger  of  collecting  groups  of  blind  people,  but  it  is  also  due  to 
lack  of  petrol  and  time.  Our  people  are  scattered,  and  a  great 
deal  of  petrol  was  used  in  bringing  them  together  for  outings, 
picnics,  parties  and  clubs.  Many  of  our  women  are  knitting  hard 
for  the  Forces — ^they  get  a  great  deal  of  comfort  out  of  this. 

Of  course  there  are  people  who  cannot  possibly  attend  social 
centres.  They  are  too  isolated  or  too  infirm.  They  must  be 
visited  as  regularly  and  as  often  as  possible  in  their  own  homes. 
The  home  teacher  is  everything  to  them ;  her  importance  cannot 
be  over-emphasized — she  is  teacher,  adviser  and  friend ;  she  is 
their  connecting  link  with  all  the  services  provided  for  their 
welfare.  She  may  feel  many  times  that  she  has  only  spent  half-an- 
hour  chatting,  but  she  has  learned  to  know  her  flock.  When 
trouble  comes  she  will  be  their  trusted  friend  to  whom  they  can 
turn,  and  not  only  their  friend,  but  someone  who  is  especially 
trained  to  attend  to  their  particular  needs.  How  insecure  and 
lonely  the  world  must  be  to  many  blind  people,  old  and  infirm, 
with  no  one  who  really  cares  for  them.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
face  of  a  totally  blind  woman  I  went  to  fetch  from  a  house  where 
she  had  been  staying'  with  comparative  strangers.  As  she  was 
led  towards  me  I  noticed  how  strained  and  anxious  she  looked. 
As  soon  as  I  spoke  her  face  changed  completely.  When  she  got 
in  the  car  she  said  :  “  Oh  !  miss,  as  soon  as  I  heard  your  voice  I 
knew  it  was  all  right.  They  said  you  had  come  to  take  me  home, 
but  I  was  afraid  it  was  a  trick  to  get  me  to  the  institution.” 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  deaf-blind.  What  patience  and 
care  they  need  and  how  they  repay  one  for  this  care.  We  have 
twelve  scattered  all  over  the  county.  We  do  our  best  to  find  a 
voluntary  visitor  for  each  who'will  learn  the  manual  alphabet  and 
befriend  him  or  her.  We  used  to  collect  them  together  at  Chris- 
mas  and  in  the  summer  for  a  party — ^just  for  themselves.  They 
talked  to  each  other  and  us  ”  nineteen  to  the  dozen,”  and  how 
they  enjoyed  the  strawberries  and  cream,  iced  cakes  and  other 
good  food  we  were  able  to  supply. 

How  much  one  can  do  for  the  blind  in  rural  areas,  and  how 
badly  they  need  this  help  !  They  cannot  come  into  towns  easily 
for  ophthalmic  treatment,  medical  advice,  social  contacts.  The 
country  person  does  not  hear  so  quickly  of  pensions  and  other 
help  obtainable.  How  much  present  blindness  may  have  been 
caused  by  lack  of  skilled  attention  at  the  right  time?  I  used  to 
envy  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  rushing  to  the  scene  of  an  accident 
in  an  ambulance  with  clanging  bell ;  the  fireman  tearing  to  a  fire 
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on  a  gleaming*  red  engine.  They  were  the  experts.  While  others 
stood  helpless  they  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 

The  home  teacher  as  she  bowls  along  the  lonely  lanes  of 
Ireland  in  her  car  may  be  less  spectacular,  but  she  is  the  expert 
just  the  same,  making  all  speed  to  the  scene  of  the  “  accident.” 
W’hat  a  satisfactory  work  this  is,  and  how  well  worth  doing  ! 

I  cannot  end  this  paper  without  sending  you  our  very  best 
wishes.  We  hope  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  the  war 
will  end  soon,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  exchange  visits. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

4  St.  Simons  Avenue, 

Putney,  London,  S.W.  15. 

2^th  September,  1941. 

Dear  Editor, 

May  I  ask  you,  in  your  charity,  to  bring  tO'  the  notice  of  your 
valuable  organization  the  work  of  the  newly-founded  “  Guild  of 
St.  Cecilia  ”?  The  object  of  the  Guild  is  to  provide  works  of 
interest  to  blind  Catholics,  and,  as  we  have  been  duly  recognized 
by  The  National  Library,  our  books  may  be  obtained  through  the 
usual  channels. 

We  are,  too,  very  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  our  blind 
Catholics.  All  information  as  to  our  activities  will  be  gladly  sent 
to  them  on  receipt  of  addresses. 

Thanking  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cecilia  Beard, 

Hon.  Sec.,  St.  Cecilia's  Guild. 

*  *  *  * 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Home  of  Rest, 
Green  Tiles,  Bigbury-on-Sea, 

South  Devon, 

2Sth  October,  1941. 

Dear  Editor, 

Here  is  a  short  description  of  our  “  Home,”  a  small  place,  a 
six-roomed  semi-bungalow,  built  on  a  hill  overlooking  beautiful 
Bigbury  Bay.  The  house  is  very  comfortable  and  has  all  modern 
amenities.  At  present  there  are  only  two  guests  here  as  well  as 
my  husband  and  myself — we  are  just  a  happy  family. 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  our  two  guests  are  from 
Plymouth.  They  have  been  through  some  terrible  experiences. 
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One  was  left  in  an  air-raid  shelter  with  burning  buildings  all 
around ;  fortunately  for  her  a  warden  heard  her  screams  and 
managed  to  get  her  out  with  only  a  few  scratches.  This  woman 
is  66  and  left  alone  in  the  world.  She  has  been  bombed  out  of 
three  different  homes.  She  was  very  nervous  when  she  came 
here  last  June,  but  is  much  better  now. 

The  other  woman  is  younger  and  married  to  a  partially- 
sighted  man  who  is  still  living  at  Plymouth.  This  little  woman  is 
very  intelligent  and  takes  a  great  interest  in  world  affairs,  but  is 
rather  nervous  as  the  result  of  raids.  She,  too,  is  very  happy  here. 
Her  husband  comes  to  see  her  occasionally.  We  have  room  for 
two  more  guests,  but  the  authorities  are  trying  to  send  a  sighted 
woman  with  a  blind  husband  so  that  she  can  help  me ;  otherwise 
the  post  would  be  too  difficult  for  just  one  fully-sighted  person. 

It  is  wonderful  what  my  husband  does,  although  he  is  nearly 
blind.  He  washes  the  dishes,  fills  all  scuttles,  chops  wood, 
attends  to  the  lawn,  keeps  the  paths,  weeded,  cleans  the  windows, 
etc.,  so  you  see  he  finds  plenty  to  do. 

We  ourselves  are  evacuated  from  London  and  have  had  four 
different  billets  before  coming  here,  in  which  we  were  not  com¬ 
fortable,  so  we  have  a  sympathetic  feeling-  towards  our  guests 
and  try  our  best  to  make  them  happy.  We  have  a  talking  book 
and  enjoy  it  very  much ;  we  also  have  wireless,  all  kinds  of  indoor 
games,  such  as  jig-saw  puzzles,  Brailled  cards.  Lexicon,  dominoes 
and  draughts.  A  few  of  the  local  ladies  are  interested  in  our  blind 
friends  and  take  them  for  walks  occasionally.  On  Sundays 
one  or  the  other  gives  us  a  seat  in  her  car  so  that  we  can  attend 
church,  which  is  about  three  miles  away. 

We  are  almost  off  the  map  here — three  miles  to  the  village, 
six  miles  from  a  very  small  town,  ii^  miles  to  the  nearest  station, 
about  17  miles  from  Plymouth  by  road,  but  only  eight  or  nine  as 
the  crow  flies.  I  can  see  the  barrage  balloons  plainly  with  the 
naked  eye.  We  never  hear  a  siren,  but  have  a  goodi  many  planes 
over  and  often  hear  the  guns  from  Plymouth  defences  when  the 
enemy  is  over.  We  also  hear  the  big  guns  at  sea,  and  in  our 
house  everything  shakes  and  rattles  at  such  times,  so  we  do  know 
there’s  a  war  on,  but  when  it  is  quiet  this  is  a  delightful  spot.  It 
takes  us  some  six  or  seven  minutes  to  get  to  the  sea  and  about  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  to  come  back,  as  there  is  a  steep  hill  to  climb. 
The  sands  are  beautiful,  also  the  air.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
bungalows  and  the  roads  are  in  a  rough  state,  as  they  have  never 
been  properly  made;  because  of  this  our  blind  guests  cannot  find 
their  way  about  very  well,  but  as  we  have  some  very  comfortable 
garden  chairs  they  spend  many  hours  sitting’,  in  the  grounds  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  knitting  or  reading. 

I  will  enclose  a  picture  of  our  house,  which  as  you  will  see  is 
quite  small.  The  owner  has  lent  it  to  the  National  Institute  for 
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the  Blind  to  be  used  as  a  “  liome  of  rest  ”  for  blitzed  blind  people 
for  the  duration,  and  iny  husband  and  I  have  been  g-iven  the  post 
of  host  and  hostess. 

1  think  1  have  told  you  all  there  is  to  tell,  except  that  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  our  guests  make  their  own  beds  and  keep  their 
room  clean,  and  the  younger  woman  often  helps  with  the  washing- 
up.  I  have  even  seen  her  doing  her  personal  mending.  The  older 
woman  has  been  knitting  herself  some  warm  winter  vests  and  1 
have  put  them  together  for  her  and  help  her  generally  when 
stitches  go  wrong.  So  you  see  how  we  spend  our  time — nothing 
at  all  thrilling,  but  just  one  happy  family  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  things  until  the  war  is  over,  and  grateful  to  Miss  Pearl  Dence, 
who  owns  this  house,  for  allowing  us  to  be  here,  and  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  all  they  have  done  towards 
our  comfort  and  entertainment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alice  Barkham. 


SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Two  conferences  for  Home  Teachers  have  recently  been  held 
by  this  Association.  The  first  met  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Wednesday,  17th  September;  the  second  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday,  25th  September. 

The  programme  at  both  centres  was  the  same.  The  morning- 
session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  “  The  Present-day 
Problems  of  the  Home  Teacher.”  The  proceedings  were  opened 
by  Captain  Cochrane-Barnett,  Chairman  of  the  Association,  and 
he  introduced  Mr.  Acott,  a  home  teacher  under  the  Kent  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  who  gave  a  lucid  and  forceful  statement  of 
the  problems  confronting  home  teachers  at  the  present  time.  He 
was  followed  by  Miss  Caster,  .Supervisor  for  the  Warwickshire 
Association  for  the  Blind,  who  dealt  with  the  subject  from  an 
entirely  different  angle  with  clarity  and  charm.  The  attendance 
at  both  conferences  was  good  and  the  audience  was  alert  and  re- 
s{>onsive ;  all  the  questions  asked  showed  that  home  teachers  are 
alive  to  the  claims  and  opportunities  of  their  work. 

A  spirit  no  less  keen  was  manifested  at  the  afternoon  sessions, 
when  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  .Southern  Regional  Association  and  the  well-known  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  .School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Gorle.ston-on-Sea, 
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spoke  on  “  The  Possibilities  of  improvingf  the  Status  of  Home 
Teachers  and  the  Standard  of  Home  Teaching-.” 

Mr.  Evans  urged  his  listeners  to  realize  that  their  calling  was 
a  profession  and  to  work  to  establish  it  on  that  footing.  He 
advised  them  to  take  a  more  active  part  as  members  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  which,  by  conducting  the  examinations 
to  qualify  them  as  specialists,  should  prove  itself  the  organization 
through  which  their  professional  interests  could  be  safeguarded 
and  their  professional  claims  advanced. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  programme  was  the 
luncheon  kindly  provided  by  the  Association ;  this  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  friendly  talk  which  was  not  neglected.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  conferences  was  lively  and  harmonious.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Southern  Regional  Association  wished  those  who  took  part  in  the 
meetings  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  this  they  certainly  did. 


NOTICE. 

Members  are  hereby  notified  that  the  subject  for  the  Eichholz 
Memorial  Medal  Competition  of  1942  will  be  an  essay  on  ”  How 
would  you  train  a  blind  child  to  enable  him  or  her  to  become  a 
useful  citizen  and  member  of  society?  ” 

Essays,  which  should  not  be  more  than  5,000  words  in  length, 
should  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  Royal  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Dorton  House,  Dorton,  near  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire,  on  or 
before  the  30th  April,  1942.  The  name  and  address  of  the  con¬ 
tributor  should  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  with  the  nom  de 
plume  on  the  outside. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  new  addresses  of  the 
following,  their  magazines  having  been  returned  marked  ‘‘  not 
known  — ■ 

Miss  E.  Simpson,  58  Llantwit  Road,  Treforest; 

Miss  Probert,  Berkeley  Square,  Bristol  8 ; 

Miss  M.  Goad,  62  Gold  Street,  Plymouth. 


Wm.  Nkill  &•  SoN.s,  I.td.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


In  this,  the  first  issue  of  the  new  year,  the  dull  and  unwelcome 
matter  of  money  naturally  asserts  itself.  Many  subscriptions  fall 
due  in  Januaiw,  and  the  Editor  will  be  grateful  if  subscribers  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  sending  them  to  her  at  44  Binswood 
Avenue,  Leamington  Spa. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  specimens  of  pupils’  original  work 
would  be  interesting  to  teachers  and  provide  standards  by  which 
each  mav  measure  the  achievements  of  his  own  flock.  It  mav 
with  truth  be  said  that  such  specimens  have  been  submitted  before 
and  not  always  published,  x^s  occasional  contributions  they  are 
of  little  value,  but  if  selections  follow  each  other  regularly  over  a 
period,  comparison  becomes  possible.  In  this  number  we  have 
included  samples  of  prose  and  verse  from  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution.  Will  other  sch.ools  follow  the  lead  and  send  in  their 
own  contributions?  To  be  genuine,  the  work  must  be  published 
entirely  unedited  and  should  represent  the  average  pupil  as  well 
as  tlie  star. 


.Another  proposal  made  recently  is  that  we  should  have  a  page 
of  “  News  from  the  Schools,”  embracing  any  ev'cnt  or  other 
item  that  would  be  of  general  interest.  This  section  should  help 
to  keep  schools  in  touch  with  each  other  at  a  time  when  many  of 
them  are  isolated  and  liable  to  the  staleness  or  boredom  produced 
bv  lack  of  outside  intercourse.  It  is  hoped  that  members  of  the 
Editorial  Board  will  collect  the  news  in  their  respective  areas. 


'I'he  war  has  brought  us  one  difficulty  which  hampers  school 
teachers  and  home  teachers  alike — the  shortage  of  materials  for 
hand-work.  This  problem  confronts  us  all,  in  the  classroom,  the 
social  centre  and  the  blind  man’s  home.  But  when  problems 
arise,  quick  brains  are  spurred  on  to  solve  them  and  clever  hands 
to  surmount  the  <lifficulties.  All  we  need  is  to  give  others  the 
benefit  of  our  experiment  or  discovery — to  pool  our  resources. 
4'eachers  of  hand-work,  will  you  help  in  this  by  sending  to  the 
Editor  any  suggestions  that  you  have  to  olTer? 
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COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  meeting  of  the  Editorial  Board  was  held  at  Birmingham 
on  Friday,  the  5th  December.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Innes  it  took  place  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Education  Offices, 
Margaret  Street.  There  were  present  Miss  Cramp,  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Ethel  Cramp,  Miss  Winpenny,  Messrs.  Edwards, 
Lochhead,  Myers  and  the  Hon.  Registrar. 

Miss  Cramp  explained  her  chief  difficulties  and  a  useful  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  the  best  way  in  which  the  Editorial  Board 
could  help  her  and  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  magazine. 
Quite  a  number  of  concrete  recommendations  emerged  from  this 
discussion  and  plans  were  laid  which  should  help  materially  to¬ 
wards  the  object  in  view.  These  need  not  be  detailed  here,  as  the 
Board  hope  that  the  results  of  their  deliberations  will  appear  and 
speak  for  themselves  in  successive  issues  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind.  Miss  W.  L.  Adams,  of  the  Warwickshire  Association 
for  the  Blind,  was  co-opted  as  additional  member  of  the  Board. 

*  *  *  * 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  branch  and  national  elections  for  office  bearers  and 
committees.  Members  are  accordingly  requested  to  send  not  later 
than  the  14th  February  to  the  Hon.  Registrar  the  names  of 
members  whom  they  wish  to  propose  either  for  Vice-Chairman 
or  for  General  Executive.  Nominees  should  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  serve.  Branch  Secretaries  are  also  requested  to 
send  to  the  Hon.  Registrar  at  their  earliest  convenience  the 
names  of  their  newly-elected  chairmen. 

The  lollowing  members  of  the  General  Executive  retire  this 
\ear  by  rotation  but  are  eligible  for  re-election:  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  Mr.  E.  H,  GetlitT,  Mr.  L.  Hardcastle,  Mr.  A.  Howard, 
Miss  J.  Owen,  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens  and  Miss  M.  G.  Thomas. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  WHAT  IS  HAPPENING? 

By  S.  O.  Myers,  B.Sc. 

The  December  issue  of  the  AT-ie  Beacoti  contains  an  article  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  One  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  discussion  of  a  scheme  which  is  in  preparation 
behind  the  scenes,  and  which  the  Editor  of  the  New  Beacon  aptly 
describes  as  an  “  Open  Secret,”  was  officially  frowned  upon. 
However,  it  may  be  as  well  for  teachers  of  the  blind  to  enquire 
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what  is  happening-,  and  for  the  College  to  think  seriously  about 
secondary  education  for  blind  children. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  in  existence  a  plan  for  partial 
reorganization  of  secondary  education,  centred  around  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Royal  Normal  College.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  and  we  must  thank  the  editor  of  the  New  Beacon  for 
what  information  is  available,  the  scheme  in  outline  is  as 
follows  : — 

(rt)  The  Royal  Normal  College  is  to  take  intellectually  bright 
children  who  are  not  considered  suitable  for  a  purely  academic 
training  ending  in  matriculation  or  the  school  certificate  examina¬ 
tion  and  to  train  them  in  either  music,  shorthand-typing  or 
piano  tuning.  The  pupils  will  go  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  at 
the  age  of  13  plus  or  14  plus  and  the  College  will  give  up  its 
kindergarten  section. 

(/>)  Those  children  who  are  esteemed  worthy  of  a  normal 
academic  secondary  education  will  be  transferred  to  Worcester 
College  or  to  Chorley  Wood  College,  according  to  their  sex,  at 
the  age  of  approximately  9  plus. 

The  first  reaction  to  this  news  may  well  be  surprise  and  even 
dismay  that  the  arrangements  have  been  kept  so  secret.  It  would 
appear  that  the  one  bodv  of  people  particularly  interested  in  the 
education  of  blind  children,  namely,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  has  no  official  information  on  the  matter.  To  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  College,  at  any  rate,  the  news  must  have  come  as  a 
shock.  This  seems  a  great  pity.  One  realizes  that  reorganization 
of  education  as  far  as  the  details  of  administration  are  concerned 
is  not  in  the  province  of  the  teacher;  nevertheless,  one  feels  that 
.some  useful  ideas  on  the  important  subject  of  the  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children  might  be  contributed  by  teachers  in  some 
form  of  open  discussion. 

All  teachers  no  doubt  realize  that  some  reorganization  of  the 
education  of  blind  children  is  necessary,  and  that  in  two  directions 
it  is  urgent,  that  is,  in  the  education  of  mentally  retarded  children 
and  in  the  education  of  children  who  are  above  the  average  in 
intelligence  and  attainment.  Some  years  ago  the  College  and 
the  National  Institute  issued  a  report  on  the  education  of  the 
blind.  The  central  idea  arising  from  a  study  of  this  report  is 
undoubtedly  that  the  whole  problem  must  be  considered  on  a 
national  basis.  The  small  number  of  pupils  concerned  makes 
this  obvious  and  imperative.  It,  is  quite  possible  that  the  “  secret 
.scheme  ”  may  well  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  In  fact,  a 
move  of  any  sort  is  almost  bound  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
existing  state  of  afl'airs.  The  only  criticism  of  the  scheme  may  be 
that  it  was  evolved  secretly  and  that  the  changes  advocated  are 
not  sufficiently  radical. 
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It  Is  a  disquieting-  thought  that  since  the  above-mentioned 
Joint  Report  was  published  the  College  has  taken  no  active  in¬ 
interest  in  the  furthering  of  the  projects  suggested.  It  has  indeed 
viewed  with  apparent  unconcern  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  two, 
at  least,  of  the  largest  schools  for  the  blind,  and  there  has  been 
no  consideration  of  the  future  of  the  education  of  the  blind  gen¬ 
erally,  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  any  co-operation.  Meanwhile, 
the  partner  of  the  College  in  the  drafting  of  the  report  has  been 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  furthering  of  educational  matters, 
particular!)-  in  the  spheres  where,  as  pointed  out  above,  the  need 
is  greatest — that  is,  at  both  ends  of  the  scale  of  education. 

The  writer  has  felt  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  friction  between  the  College  and  the  Institute 
and  that  there  might  be  some  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  growing 
interest  of  the  Institute  in  education.  His  own  opinion,  however, 
is  that  this  development  should  be  welcomed.  The  National  Insti¬ 
tute  seems  the  fittino-  bodv  to  organize  the  education  of  both 
secondary  children  and  retarded  children.  It  is  a  national  body, 
it  produces  educational  apparatus  and  it  is  rich.  Working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  various  schools,  local  education  authorities  and 
the  College,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  really  sound  national 
scheme  for  education  in  these  two  groups  to  be  drawn  up  and  put 
into  execution.  One  imagines  that  the  Institute  will  have  been 
consulted  in  the  negotiations  that  have  been  proceeding  secretly. 
When  details  of  the  scheme  are  made  public  it  may  be  examined 
to  see  if  it  is  really  a  sound,  progressive  move  towards  the  ideal 
indicated  above. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  questions  might  be  asked 
concerning  any  scheme  for  the  secondary  education  of  blind 
children  and  consequently  might  be  applied  to  the  “  secret 
scheme  ”  : — 

(a)  Is  there  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  children,  the  only 
criterion  being  intelligence  and  ability?  {If  the  name,  “  College 
for  the  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen,”  be  interpreted  literally  there 
may  be  some  inequality.) 

(b)  Is  there  a  scheme  whereby  suitable  children  are  selected 
for  secondary  education  ?  Does  this  include  a  national  scholar¬ 
ship  scheme? 

(c)  Is  there  any  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  secondary 
school  children  when  their  training  is  complete? 

(d)  Are  all  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  fully-trained 
teachers  of  the  blind?  That  is,  do  they  hold  the  diploma  of  the 
College  of  Teachers,  of  the  Blind?  (If  necessary,  a  new  or 
amended  diploma  for  secondary  schools  must  be  devised.) 

(e)  Are  the  secondary  school  teachers  active  members  of  a 
revitalized  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind? 
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(/)  Are  all  secondary  school  teachers  paid  according-  to  the 
accepted  Burnham  Scale  of  Salaries? 

A  really  complete  scheme  for  the  organization  of  secondary 
education  should  be  able  to  supply  the  answer,  “  yes,”  to  each  of 
the  above  questions.  It  is  a  reflection  on  present  organization 
that  if  the  ”  secret  scheme  ”  can  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  only 
one  question  it  will  mean  that  some  progress  is  being  made. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Mr.  YoiDig's  Death. — We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  at  Stronvar,  Larbert,  Stirlingshire,  on  7th  December,  1941, 
of  William  Ross  Young,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S.,  at  the  age  of  76  years. 
Mr.  Young  was  the  late  headmaster  at  Larbert  Central  School,  and 
after  his  retirement,  and  when  about  70  years  of  age,  he  took  up 
the  study  of  Braille  with  a  view  to  transcribing-  books  for  our 
readers.  He  became  a  very  proficient  Braillist,  and  in  addition  to 
transcribing-  quite  a  number  of  books  for  the  Mission’s  Library  he 
also  acted  as  Braille  examiner  at  the  Annual  Reading  and  Writing- 
Competition  held  in  the  Mission’s  premises.  He  was  a  man  of 
sterling  Christian  character,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the 
community  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  valuable  work  for  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Mission  to  the  Blind. 

Meeting  of  Branch  Executive. — d'he  Executive  met  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20th.  Most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  an  exhaustive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  vexed  questions  of  supplementary  pensions.  The 
remainder  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  an 
article  on  Scottish  aff'airs,  which  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  I'lie  Teacher  of  the  Blind  to  supplement  the  Home 
Teachers’  Hafidbook.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  this  article,  and  further  discussion  was 
postponed  till  the  next  meeting.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the 
finished  article  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  before  being  sent 
for  publication. 

Bli)id  Student’ s  Success. — Mr.  \\  illiam  Mitchell,  a  native  of 
Aberdeen  and  a  former  pupil  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  has  successfully  completed  his  training  at  the  Massage 
.School  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  is  now  a  qualified 
masseur. 
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Bli)id  Rangel'S. — The  Rangers  of  the  J35th  Edinburgh  com¬ 
pany  gave  an  interesting  concert  in  a  church  hall,  in  Edinburgh, 
on  December  5th,  to  raise  funds  for  mobile  canteens.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  was  appreciated  by  a  large  audience,  and  as  a  result  the 
Rangers  were  able  to  hand  over  some  £17-  The  Rangers  are 
either  students  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  or  employees  in  the 
printing  department  or  in  the  workshops  at  Gillespie  Crescent. 


USE  OF  THE  BRAILLE  FRAME  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

By  H.  M.  Lochheai),  M.A. 

Are  Panzer  divisions  equipped  with  bows  and  arrows?  No. 
Are  the  mathematics  classrooms  of  many  blind  schools  equipped 
with  Tavlor  slates?  Yes.  Whv?  Can  the  Brains  Trust  answer? 

m 

1  wonder. 

I  admit  that  the  Taylor  slate  is  reasonably  adequate  for  the 
very  early  stages  of  arithmetic,  but  as  soon  as  words  accompany 
figures  it  should  be  used  less  and  less,  and  certainly  by  the  time 
algebra  is  reached  it  should  not  be  used  at  all.  1  shall  not  stress 
its  defects,  but  in  this  article  I  shall  try  to  explain  briefly  a 
sounder  method  of  attacking  mathematics.  It  is  not  new.  I  used 
it  when  1  was  a  boy,  and  though  1  cannot  claim  remote  antiquity, 
that  was  before  some  of  my  readers  were  born.  It  needs  no 
additional  apparatus,  though  large  Braille  frames  are  better  than 
small  ones. 

After  the  purely  figuring  stages  of  arithmetic  have  been  passed 
pupils  should  begin  to  work  examples  on  their  Braille  writing 
frames.  Here  words  have  their  proper  place  amongst  the  figures, 
and  tlie  child’s  mathematical  ability  has  the  chance  to  develop. 
A  transition  period  is  advisable,  during  which  the  pupil  works 
examples  on  the  Taylor  slate  and  afterwards  works  them  on  his 
writing  frame.  As  soon  as  correct  writing  has  become  easv  he 
should  perform  all  his  mathematical  calculations  on  his  writing- 
frame. 

Every  teacher  should  possess  a  copy  of  Mr.  Emblen’s  pamph¬ 
let,  A  Guide  to  the  Writing  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  and  Chemical  Formulae  in  Braille.  It  is  published  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  both  in  Braille  and  letterpress, 
and  I  would  recommend  seeing  teachers  to  have  a  Braille  copy 
as  well  as  the  letterpress.  This  pamphlet  gives  clear  instructions 
how  to  write  down  mathematical  calculations  in  Braille  and  gives 
useful  explanations  of  dubious  points.  .  Fortunately  the  earlv 
stages  of  work  in  sc'hools  do  not  require  a  multitude  of  signs. 
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'J'he  obvious  disadvanlagc  of  the  Braille  frame  is  that  the 
pupil  cannot  read  the  working-  he  has  just  written  down,  as  it  is 
embossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper.  Therefore  when  a 
previous  line  of  working-  has  to  be  used  in  calculating-  the  ensuing- 
line  the  pupil  must  turn  over  his  paper  and  slip  his  guide  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  He  has  now  the  first  line  of  working 
exposed  to  his  fingers  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  can  carry  on 
with  the  second  line.  Again  the  paper  is  turned,  the  guide  slipped 
up  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  the  second  line  is  exposed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  And  so  on  till  the  calculation  is  finished. 
This,  I  have  no  doubt,  sounds  involved  and  cumbrous,  but,  in 
practice,  pupils  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the 
calculation.  The  newer  type  of  headpiece  makes  the  turning- 
easier. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  demonstrate  the  method  with  a  Braille 
frame  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  it  is  a  more  lengthy  business  to 
describe  it  in  words.  A  few  examples  will,  perhaps,  best  serve 
the  purpose.  The  setting  out  of  the  examples  in  some  instances 
is  more  in  accord  with  Braille  usage  than  with  that  of  inkprint. 


Ex.vmi’LE  I — Solve  the  equation:  — 


4X-2X  j3  + 5  =  2x-8+ 11x^5 
Line  i  (top  line  on  first  side) — 

4x  -  2x 3  +  5  =  2x -8+ I IX  ^  5  =  t 
wSecond  line  (bottom  line  on  second  side) — 
6ox  —  10x4- 75  =  30X  —  120  4- 33X  =  t 
Line  3  (second  top  on  first  side) — 

5o>^  +  75  =  63x- 120  ==  t 
Line  4  (second  bottom  on  second  side) — 

195  =  =  f 

I/me  5  (third  top  on  first  side) — 
x=i5. 


Notes. — It  is  advisable  to  use  the  equal  sign  at  the  end  of 
each  line  of  w'orking  and  to  separate  it  from  the  calculation  by  a 
blank  space.  The  letter  “  t  ”  is  a  contraction  for  “  turn  ”  and 
indicates  that  the  next  line  of  working  must  be  sought  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet.  It  is  not  necessary  in  simple  calculations 
but  is  a  distinct  advantage  if  a  line  of  working  should  extend 
over  more  than  one  line  of  Braille.  In  actual  practice  most  pupils 
would  write  lines  4  and  5  on  the  same  line  of  Braille,  thus:  — 


Lines  4  and  5 — i95=i3x  =  x=i5. 

When  the  lines  from  the  top  on  the  first  side  come  down  to 
meet  the  lines  from  the  bottom  on  the  second  side,  so  that  the 
guide  would  cover  the  exposed  line  of  working,  commence  using 
the  top  lines  on  the  second  side. 
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Example  2 — Problem. 

A  certain  number  of  articles  is  bought  for  ;^20.  If  each 
article  had  been  two  shillings  cheaper,  the  purchaser  would  have 
received  ten  more  for  the  same  money. 

Line  i  (top) — Let  x  represent  the  number  of  articles,  then  the 
price  of  each  equals  ;^C2o^x. 

Line  2  (same  side) — 20 x  =  20 (x  +  10)  +  1 ic  =  t 
Line  3  (bottom  on  other  side) — 200X+ 2,000  =  200x4- X2+ lox  =  t 
Line  4  (first  side) — X2  +  icx  —  2,000  =  0  =  t 
Line  5  (secdnd  side) — ^(x  +  50)  (x  — 4o)  =  o  =  t 
Line  6  (first  side) — x  =  4o,  therefore  the  number  of  articles  was 
40. 

Notes. — In  first  introducing  problems,  it  is  wise  to  preface 
each  line  of  working*  with  full  directions,  but  this  is  soon  un¬ 
necessary.  Most  pupils  would  write  lines  5  and  6  on  the  same 
side. 

Example  3 — Simple  Interest. 

Find  the  simple  interest  on  ;£,^38o  for  3  years  at  4  per  cent. 
Line  i — Int.  on  ^.1  for  y  i  =  ;£.^4  4- 100 

Line  2 — Int.  on  ;^'i  for  y3  =  3  X44-ioc 

Line  3 — ^Int.  on  ;^,'38o  for  y3  =  380  x  3  x  4 -4  100  =  t 

Line  4 — Int.  on  ;£^38o  for  y3=  19x3x4-45  =  t 

Line  5 — Int.  on  ;£^38o  for  y3  =  ;^'45.i2. 

Notes. — It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  the  page  until  line  4. 
Two  dot  threes  may  be  used  for  repeated  matter,  thus:  — 

Line  2.  .  .  for  y3  =  3X44-ioo 

I  have  already  introduced  some  minor  devices  not  authorized 
by  Mr.  Emblen’s  book.  He  is  dealing  generally;  we  are  dealing 
with  a  particular  type  of  example.  Thus  generally  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  one  year  and  one  yard  by  writing  them  in 
Braille  yi  and  ydi,  but  years  and  yards  do  not  meet  each  other 
in  an  interest  sum,  and  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  write  yi  for 
I  year.  Similarly  in  other  types  “  f  ”  may  stand  for  feet  and 
“  c  ”  for  hundred-weights,  etc.  Space  and  time  are  obviously 
important,  but  beware  of  being  needlessly  unorthodox. 

Bills,  Invoices,  etc. 

Bills,  balance  sheets,  invoices,  etc.,  can  be  set  out  in  Braille 
reasonably  well,  though  a  considerable  amount  of  shortening  is 
generally  necessary.  The  latter  part  of  the  line  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  four  columns — pounds,  shillings,  pence  and  farth¬ 
ings — and  the  description  of  the  items  must  not  transgress  this 
forbidden  space.  Allowing  for  two  figures  in  the  pounds  column, 
and  a  blank  space  between  the  money  and  the  other  matter,  the 
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money  occupies  the  last  12  spaces  of  the  line.  By  utilizing  the 
dips  in  the  Braille  guide  as  indicators  the  pupil  soon  learns  to 
write  his  figures  in  the  correct  cells.  Either  nothings  or  dot 
sixes  should  be  written  in  cells  not  occupied  by  significant  figures. 

A  twelve-space  block,  however,  is  a  big  slice  out  of  a  Braille 
line,  and  the  method  used  in  Braille  shorthand  is  useful.  The 
pounds  are  written  as  upper  signs,  the  shillings  as  lower  signs, 
the  pence  as  upper,  and  the  farthings  lower.  No  numeral  signs 
are  thus  needed  between  the  columns,  and  as  part  of  the  line  is 
being  specially  reserved  the  initial  numeral  sign  can  also  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Thus,  giving  the  Braille  characters  their  ordinary 
grade  two  significance,  ;^'25.i4.io^  would  be  written  be,.aj; 
This  reduces  12  spaces  to  8  and  I  think  makes  adding  easier. 

Drastic  shorthand  is  necessary  in  the  items.  For  example, 
if  groceries  arc  being-  dealt  with,  su  shoukl  stand  for  sugar,  bu 
for  butter,  etc.  The  grade  three  contraction  for  at,  namely, 
dot  three  written  close  up  to  the  ensuing  word  or  figure,  is  useful. 
If  the  item  cannot  Ix"  compressed  into  the  available  part  of  one 
line,  continue  on  the  next  line  one  space  in. 

The  pupil  will  learn  the  Braille  code  for  mathematics,  sign  by 
sign,  as  he  requires  them,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
teach  him  the  system  as  a  whole.  One  need  not  be  too  fussy  if, 
in  the  early  stages,  he  uses  certain  grade  two  signs  which  have 
a  special  mathematical  significance.  For  instance,  as  the  first  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  also  used  as  numbers,  it  is  not  possible 
to  write  4a  in  the  same  way  as  4X.  4a  should  be  written  4  x  a,  but 
many  pupils  find  this  confusing  at  first  and  insist  on  using  the 
letter  sign  between  the  figure  4  and  the  letter  a.  Actually,  the 
letter  sign  in  this  position  is  the  sign  of  literal  index,  but  this  sign 
is  still  a  long  way  off,  and  I  think  it  wise  to  consider  the  grade 
two  method  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  time  being  if  the  pupil 
finds  the  multiplication  sign  confusing. 

Complicated  fractions  are  troublesome  in  Braille.  Mr. 
Emblen  makes  the  method  as  simple  as  it  can  be,  but  even  to 
adults  involved  fractions  arc  really  complicated  by  the  method 
of  setting  out,  and  to  pupils  they  easily  become  unintelligible. 
In  an  article  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  some  time  ago  1  put 
forward  some  suggestions  for  a  simpler  Braille  code.  The  device 
I  proposed  for  fractions  can  be  used  even  with  the  present  code, 
if  teachers  find  that  pupils  are  not  thriving  on  the  official  diet. 
The  division  sign  (dots  3  and  4)  should  be  used  when  numerator 
and  denominator  are  both  single  term  expressions.  The  same 
sign  doubled  should  be  used  after  a  numerator  of  more  than  one 
term,  or  before  a  denominator  of  more  than  one  term.  A  blank 
cell  must  be  left  before  and  after  the  fraction.  Double  brackets 
thus  can  generally  be  avoided.  I  am,  however,  reluctant  to 
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recommend  my  own  ratlier  unorthodox  views,  and  in  the  main  I 
hesitate  to  spill  them  on  my  own  pupils.  However,  as  there  is  a 
dang^er  that  The  Inteynational  Braille  Mathematics  Code  (which 
is  practically  the  Marburg  code)  will  be  dumped  on  the  British 
blind  after  the  war  without  any  consultation,  I  feel  that  the 
College  should  be  on  its  toes  to  combat  any  such  liigh-handed 
action  and  to  demand  a  full  investigation.  A  much  simpler  and 
more  efficient  code  is  possible. 

At  a  comparatively  early  stage  pupils  should  be  given  Braille 
textbooks  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  for  part  of  their  mathe¬ 
matics  time  should  work  from  these  books.  This,  I  think,  is 
essential  to  mathematical  progress. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  teacher  who  desires 
more  detailed  information,  as  I  am  aware  that  this  article  is 
already  much  too  long. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Blind  and  the  Supplementary  Pensions. 

Dear  Editor, 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Supplementary  Pensions  Act  certain 
anomalies  have  arisen  which  cause  considerable  concern  to  those 
interested  in  blind  welfare. 

When  the  blind  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  above- 
mentioned  act,  Parliament  no  doubt  had  in  mind  the  provision  of 
the  1938  Blind  Persons  Act,  under  which  local  authorities  are  made 
responsible  for  the  relief  of  necessitous  blind  persons.  The 
assumption  that  the  necessitous  blind  were  thus  adequately  pro¬ 
vided  for  may  have  been  correct  in  a  limited  sense,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  more  backward,  particularly  in  rural  and  semi-rural, 
areas  the  position  has  always  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Within 
this  last  year  a  large  number  of  elderly  and  aged  people  have  been 
certified  as  blind  and  their  supplementary  pensions  withdrawn.  In 
many  cases  no  domiciliary  assistance  has  been  granted  in  lieu  of 
the  supplementary  pension  on  account  of  the  household  means  test 
as  applied  by  the  local  authority  concerned. 

Blindness  being  an  additional  disability  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  the  allowances  granted  in  the  form  of  domiciliary 
assistance  would  be  more  generous  than  those  g'ranted  to  the 
recipients  of  the  supplementary  pension.  As  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  however,  this  is  far  from  being  the  general  rule.  Regarded 
either  as  a  question  of  hardship  or  injustice,  one’s  mental  re¬ 
actions  are  the  same.  To  realize  that  your  income  has  been 
reduced  by  four  or  five  shillings  per  week  simply  because  you  have 
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been  lately  regfistered  as  a  blind  person  must  be  g-alling  in  the 
extreme.  No  wonder  that  some  of  those  who  have  experienced 
this  treatment  should  feel  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  new 
form  of  misanthrophy,  and  to  say  that  such  people  have  come 
within  the  scope  of  blind  welfare  simply  does  not  make  sense. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  have  the  case  of  registered  blind 
pi^rsons  who  may  not  apply  for  the  supplementary  pension,  even 
though  their  income  under  domiciliary  assistance  is  lower  than 
that  to  which  they  would  otherwise  b(^  entitled  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Supplementary  Pensions  Act. 

Among  other  features  which  tend  to  make  for  somewhat 
chaotic  conditions  in  the  realm  of  blind  welfare  is  that  of  the 
sighte<l  wife  of  a  blind  man.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1938  act 
the  sighted  wife  of  a  blind  husband  should  be  classed  as  a 
dependant  and  ought  therefore  to  be  provided  for  by  the  local 
authority  under  its  scheme  of  domiciliary  assistance.  In  many 
areas,  however,  this  plain  obligation  is  not  observed.  The 
husband  receives  domiciliary  assistance;  his  wife  receives  the 
supplementary  pension.  Here  then  we  have  a  superb  example  of 
overlapping.  Two  separate  authorities  providing  for  the  needs 
of  a  single  household,  with  two  separate  investigations,  two  differ¬ 
ent  scales,  two  sources  of  payment,  and  a  variety  of  other 
disturbing  factors. 

The  underlying  cause  of  these  anomalies  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  the  extremely  low  scales  of  domiciliary 
assistance  which  prevail  in  the  backward  areas,  and,  secondly, 
the  household  means  test,  which  in  many  areas  is  quite  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  that  associated  with  the  administration  of 
Poor  Law. 

To  remedy  the  present  state  of  aft'airs  two  things  in  my  opinion 
are  essential.  First,  there  should  be  a  statutory  scale  of  domi¬ 
ciliary  assistance  to  which  backward  areas  w^ould  have  to  con¬ 
form.  With  all  due  deference  to  those  who'  object  to  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  on  the  ground  that  minimum  scales  tend  to  become 
maximum  scales,  I  would  point  out  that  nothing  will  ever  induce 
some  local  authorities  to  rise  to  their  responsibilities  in  the 
matter  of  blind  welfare  unless  the  duty  is  laid  on  them  as  a 
statutory  obligation.  It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  some  how 
readily  local  authorities  in  highly  industrialized  areas,  where  the 
incidence  of  blindness  is  high,  assume  the  burden  entailed  by  the 
provision  of  adequate  assistance  for  the  unemployable  blind.  On 
the  other  hand  we  find  that  in  many  non-industrial  and  rural 
areas,  where  the  incidence  of  blindness  is  low  and  the  consequent 
financial  burden  much  less,  no  amount  of  persuasion  or  pleading 
is  of  any  avail.  The  authorities  concerne<l  simply  turn  a  deaf  ear 
or  are  vaguely  sympathetic  and  non-committal. 
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The  abolition  of  the  household  means  test  is  another  step 
which  we  should  urge  as  essential  to  the  clearing  away  of 
anomalies. 

In  Scotland  there  is  a  strong  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
“  state  handicap  allowance  ”  of  twenty-five  shillings  per  week. 
This  allowance  would  take  the  place  of  the  present  Blind  Old  Age 
Pension.  Such  a  measure  would  greatly  relieve  local  authorities 
of  the  financial  burden  while  laying  on  them  the  onus  of  providing 
for  the  dependants  and  of  reasonably  supplementing  the  income 
of  the  blind  person. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  is  no  doubt  well  known  to  many  of 
your  readers,  but  mere  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  not  enough.  If 
we  wish  to  remedy  grievances  some  action  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  those  interested. 

In  Scotland  the  Federation  of  Societies  and  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  has  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  take 
appropriate  action  with  regard  to  anomalies  arising  from  the 
Supplementary  Pensions  Act.  The  Executive  of  the  Scottish 
Branch  of  the  College  is  also  taking  a  keen  interest  in 
developments. 

My  object  therefore  in  writing  on  this  subject  is  to  induce  as 
many  as  possible  of  our  fellow-workers  in  England  and  Wales 
to  take  a  share  or,  for  that  matter,  take  the  lead  in  finding  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  these  problems. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alex.  Hutchinson. 

*  *  -X-  * 


280  Deane  Road,  Bolton, 

16th  Dec&nther ,  1941. 

Dear  Editor, 

Readers  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  during  1941  nine  students  of  Thomasson  Memorial 
School,  Bolton  (where  1  am  music  master)  were  entered  for 
Associated  Board  Examinations  in  pianoforte  playing  and  singing, 
the  results  being  :  distinctions  2,  credits  4,  passes  i.  Two  candi¬ 
dates  were  prevented  from  sitting  at  the  last  moment  by  reason  of 
illness. 

Yours  faithfully. 


J.  Martin, 


Mus.B.,  F.R.C.O.,  F.T.C.L., 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M. 


* 
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Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma, 

St.  Michael’s,  Kemmendine,  Rangoon, 

September  i^th,  1941. 

Dear  Editor, 

The  war  threatens  us  here,  but  no  one  yet  knows  whether  to  take 
it  really  seriously  or  not.  However,  rumours  among  the  country 
people  make  them  believe  Rangoon  is  in  danger  of  being  blown 
to  bits,  so  we  think  after  next  holidays  we  shall  evacuate  our 
school  to  a  little  town  near  Prome.  Of  course  the  war  has  made 
our  industrial  work  awkward  as  regards  getting  materials,  but  if 
you  remember  to  order  about  eighteen  months  before  you  are 
likely  to  want  stuif  it  is  not  too  bad.  The  box  business,  our  most 
nourishing  line,  is  going  to  find  it  more  difficult  than  hitherto 
now  that  our  last  source  of  strawboards,  Japan,  has  been  closed, 
and  we  learn  that  our  last  but  one  source  of  boxboards,  England, 
has  also  been  closed  for  exports  of  paper  and  boards  of  all  sorts. 
However,  up  till  now  we  have  improved  our  position  as  regards 
increase  of  sales  and  reduction  of  loss  in  running  from  year  to 
year,  in  spite  of  the  war,  so  we  go  on  hoping.  Like  most  people 
in  business  war  requirements  have  helped  us,  and  we  have  been 
overwhelmed  for  the  last  six  months  with  big  arrears  of  orders 
for  baskets  of  many  kinds  for  military  requirements  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

The  school  is  doing  not  too  badly — numbers  are  slightly  down 
on  last  year,  55  instead  of  64;  a  few  new  boys  in  June  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  ventured  to  come,  some  of  them,  most 
unusually,  at  the  right  age  of  seven  or  eight ;  so  seldom  do  we  get 
them  as  young  as  this ;  mothers  will  not  let  them  go  as  a  rule  till 
they  are  older. 

Money  does  not  come  in  quite  so  well  as  before,  but  our  Pansy 
Day  was  really  most  encouraging  considering  how  many  war 
charities  and  donations  there  are  for  people  to  support.  We 
have  used  the  occasion  to  reduce  the  scale  of  grants  and  wages 
paid  to  blind  men,  as  Father  Jackson  had  very  generous  ideas 
which  some  of  our  subscribers  from  time  to  time  have  severely 
criticized — in  spite  of  a  series  of  reductions  during  mv  tenure  of 
office  they  still  remained  generous  for  this  country. 

Since  you  are  still  using  the  same  address  we  assume  there  is 
at  least  one  house  in  Coventry  standing!  The  B.B.C.  official 
news  is  no  doubt  very  well  balanced,  but  when  that  is  all  you  have 
to  live  on  it  leaves  you  very  vague  about  details,  and  you  rather 
long  for  a  few  less  reliable  but  more  picturesque  and  living  bits 
of  news.  So  we  have  to  use  some  imagination  to  know  in  what 
ways  blitzes  like  that  of  Coventry  arc  serious,  and  in  what  ways 
they  are  not  so  bad  after  all.  Two  of  our  missionaries  have  had 
their  homes  in  England  bombed,  yet  my  people  living  not  ten 
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miles  away  speak  about  planes  crashing-  and  bombs  falling  near 
without  undue  alarm.  My  father  tells  of  the  whole  street  where 
his  office  was  situated  being  burnt  out,  apparently  without  undue 
annoyance  !  In  fact,  being  out  of  England  at  the  present  time 
leaves  you  with  the  feeling  that  you  are  losing  touch  badly  with  all 
the  changes  in  people’s  outlook,  and  makes  you  think  you  would 
like  to  be  back  to  share  in  the  whole  thing;  it  seems  impossible, 
too,  from  this  remoteness. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Elitler  is  still  busy  betorc  Leningrad, 
and  wc  are  all  very  pleased  you  have  had  a  quiet  summer, 
aeronautically  speaking,  in  England,  and  hope  in  spite  of  the 
cautions  against  over-confidence  that  the  respite  may  long 
continue. 

Every  good  wish. 

Yours  sincerclv, 

E.  Turner. 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham. 

The  principal  feature  in  a  year  of  much  activity  has  been  the 
process  of  readjustment,  consequent  upon  the  repercussions  of  war 
in  every  phase  of  blind  welfare,  reports  the  Committee  of  Govern¬ 
ors  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1941. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  registered  with  the  Institu¬ 
tion  is  2,185  compared  with  2,171  in  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  number  it  is  noteworthy  that  1929  belong  to  the  class  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  unemployable  blind. 

In  the  very  important  service  of  technical  training  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  trainees  is  noted.  Among  the  technical  subjects 
taught  are  basket  making,  brush  making,  boot  repairing,  machine 
knitting,  carpentry,  shorthand,  typewriting  and  telephone 
operating.  This  range  of  subjects  offers  splendid  opportunities 
for  the  occupational  training  of  young  adult  blind  persons. 

Full-time  employment  throughout  the  year  has  been  provided 
for  the  81  blind  workers  in  the  workshops.  ;£^5,394  5s.  yd.  was 
paid  to  them  in  wages,  and  this  was  augmented  by  an  almost 
equal  amount  of  os.  iid.  One  notes,  however,  that  the 

Nottingham  City  Council  adopted  a  minimum  wage  scheme  for 
city  employees  in  the  workshops  of  £2  16s.  lod.  per  week  for 
men  and  ;^2  9s.  id.  per  week  for  women  ! 

The  sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  £^^^y/[6g  8s.  3d.  and  the 
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net  profit  on  trading-  shows  ;^62  i6s.  od.  Most  of  the  blind 
workers  have  been  engaged  on  (lovernment  contracts.  Difficulties 
have  been  cxptM'ienccd  in  the  maintenance  of  supplies  of  raw 
material,  ])ut,  chiefly  through  tlie  agency  of  the  National  Associa- 
•  tion  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  whose  chairman,  Mr.  A.  C.  \  . 
Thomas,  is  also  Superintendent  of  the  Nottingham  Institution,  a 
100%  ration  of  wool  for  use  by  blind  workers  has  been  restored. 
Important  steps  also  have  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  prices  and 
supply  of  willows. 

Circumstances  have  caused  the  home-teaching  service  to  adopt 
a  somewhat  different  aspect.  Many  of  the  old  and  infirm  blind 
persons  have  had  their  normal  routine  rudely  disturbed,  and  the 
ability  and  patient  care  of  home  teachers  has  been  activelv  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  necessary  readjustment.  Provision  made  by  local 
authorities  for  domiciliary  assistance  to  blind  persons  and  their 
sighted  depemlants  has  proved  of  much  worth  in  the  preservation 
of  contentment  and  independence. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

“  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the 
eyes  to  behold  the  sun  !  ”  Such  is  my  thought  when  reviewing 
the  Report  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  for 
the  year  ending-  31st  March,  1941.  The  world  is  full  of  good 
people  who  labour  night  and  day  for  some  worthy  cause.  This 
60-page  report  is  a  record  of  such  fine  endeavour,  20  pages  of 
which  is  given  to  record  their  names.  This  is  to  make  no  mention 
of  that  valiant  host  who  labour  unseen  and  whose  work  may  go 
unrecorded.  One  gets  this  impression  by  scanning  the  welfare 
activities  of  the  Society  :  the  reports  of  the  homes  for  the  blind, 
Pendleton  and  Roe  Lane ;  the  system  of  visiting  the  blind — 
30,000  visits  paid  last  year ;  the  woolwork  and  pastime  occupa¬ 
tional  branch;  the  glee  society  and  St.  Cecilia  club;  the  lectures, 
concerts  and  social  afternoons  and  evenings  ;  the  classes  held  and 
the  competitions  arranged ;  the  maintenance  of  the  wireless  for 
the  blind,  and  the  sick  and  benefit  club.  Such  is  the  manifold 
work' of  the  Societv.  To  make  it  entirelv  successful  the  assistance 
of  the  general  public  has  to  be  procured.  And  who  can  doubt 
where  the  need  is  shown  (and  here  it  is,  ^^20^  5s.  iid.)  that  help 
will  soon  be  forthcoming.  “  I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old, 
vet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken  or  his  seed  begging 
their  bread.” 

Having  said  this,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention,  to  what 
1  consider  the  most  important  feature  in  the  report.  P"or  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  Manchester  an<l  Salford  Blind  Aid  Societv 
had  invited  a  blind  person  to  interpret  his  thoughts  and  reactions 
to  the  scheme  of  things  at  present  established.  Strange  this 
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should  be  so:  to  call  in  an  architect  when  the  buildings  is  half  up  ! 
However,  it  is  wise  that  we  should  rest  awhile  and  consider  our 
work  from  a  distance.  Mr.  Edward  Isaacs,  the  well-known 
Manchester  pianist  and  composer,  who  has  been  blind  for  17 
years,  calls  us  to  this  service.  He  startles  us  at  first  with  the 
thoug'ht  that  for  the  most  part  blind  people  are  unaware  they 
constitute  a  “  blind  world.’’  A  blind  community,  certainly,  but 
not  a  “  blind  world,”  which  implies  a  separate  creation  !  He 
states  that  we  are  ”  a  cross  section  of  human  being’s  communized 
by  the  handicap  of  blindness  whatever  our  diflferences  in  tempera¬ 
ment,  character  and  ability.” 

Referring  to  the  extensive  circle  of  workers  in  all  forms  of 
blind  welfare  he  found  a  mixture  of  intelligence  and  sym¬ 
pathy  where  blind  people  were  concerned,  but  outside  this  circle 
(that  is  the  general  public)  he  found  two  extreme  sections  of 
opinion  and  attitude — the  ”  embarrassed  ”  and  the  ”  senti¬ 
mental.”  For  the  former  he  calls  for  a  crusade  to  make  known 
the  fact  that  blind  people  are  quite  normal  people,  quite  able  to 
undertake  specialized  work,  and  that  there  should  be  no  bar  to 
their  employment  just  because  they  are  blind. 

To  many  blind  people  the  attitude  of  the  ”  sentimentals  ”  was 
most  exasperating.  Here,  he  was  able  to  label  even  well-meaning 
people  serving  on  welfare  committees  !  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  a 
blind  man  record  the  fact  that  many  excellent  public  appeals  made 
on  behalf  of  funds  for  blind  welfare  contain  unnecessary  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  the  virtues  of  the  blind.  He  will  admit  that  blind  people 
do  accept  their  lot  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  but  no  more  so 
than  the  majority  of  all  those  who  are  called  upon  to  bear  suffering 
physical  or  mental — the  wise  reactions  of  that  race  which  ”  is  born 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.” 

Listen  !  Mr.  Isaac  says  that  blind  people  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  suffer  from  ”  shortsightedness.”  His  experience  of  Braille 
tuition  has  been  unhappy  when  the  home  teacher  took  no  account 
of  native  intelligence.  He  implores  teachers  not  to  let  their  svstem 
become  tyrannical. 

He  notes  that  confusion  is  sometimes  manifested  in  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  blind  welfare  advisory  committees.  There  are  usually 
individual  lines  of  thought  advocated  by  the  three  groups  con¬ 
stituting  the  committee — the  sighted,  the  blind  who  have  always 
been  blind,  and  the  blind  who  have  once  been  sighted.  He  suggests 
that  if  experience  means  anything,  those  who  knew  life  and  work 
both  under  blind  and  sighted  conditions  are  best  equipped  with 
experience  for  the  furtherance  of  the  committee’s  work. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  SCHOOL  HEATING  SYSTEMS. 

By  Maurice  Blake,  M.R.S.T.,  M.R.I.P.H.H. 

{Headmaster ,  Court  Grange  Special  School  for  the  Blind, 

T  hbotsker  swell) . 

Heating  is  one  of  the  major  problems  to  be  solved  in  adapting’ 
an  existing  building  for  use  as  a  school.  Many  readers  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  open  grate  as  the  greatest 
British  invention  since  the  coracle  are  now  perhaps  realizing  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  unobtrusive  radiator.  Despised 
and  even  abused  for  its  Laodicean  characteristics  it  frequently 
performs  its  hygienic  functions  under  the  gravest  handicaps. 
These  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present  writer  to  examine. 

There  are  two  types  of  hot-water  system  in  use,  the  high- 
pressure  and  the  low-pressure,  easily  distinguishable  by  the  fact 
that  the  former  uses  much  thinner  pipes  and  works  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  higher  than  212  deg.  F.,  that  is,  the  boiling-point  of 
water  at  normal  pressure.  The  motive-power  which  drives  the 
hot  water  round  the  school  in  either  case  is  the  difference  in 
wei^rlit  between  hot  water  and  cold.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence  is  simply  explained :  water  expands  when  heated,  and 
therefore  a  cup  of  water,  filled  to  the  brim,  would  overflow  if 
raised  to  nearly  boiling  point  and  the  remainder  would  naturally 
weigh  less  than  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  If  they  were  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  balance  the  cold  water  would  pull  the  warm 
water  up.  This  is  precisely  what  happens  in  the  heating  system — 
cooled  water  draws  a  continuous  supply  of  warm  water  up  from 
the  boiler. 

it  is  a  salutary  thought  for  the  non-technical  and  perhaps 
ungrateful  reader  that  all  this  was  going  on  in  his  school,  day 
after  dav  in  the  good  old  da  vs  before  evacuation,  without  his 
realizing  it. 

The  motive  force  is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  the 
average  temjx^rature  of  the  ascending-  and  descending  columns 
of  water  and  also  to  the  vertical  height  of  the  circuit.  Thus  there 
is  twice  as  much  pressure  available  in  a  circuit  50  feet  high  as  in 
one  of  25  feet  high.  This  explains  why  in  modern  schools  of  the 
bungalow  type  a  pump  is  always  needed  to  drive  the  water  round. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  makes  little 
difference — the  greater  amount  of  water  available  to  do  the  work 
in  a  large  pipe  is  balanced  by  the  larger  quantity  of  water  to  be 
moved. 

Unfortunately  this  motive  power  never  amounts  to  much 
more  than  ^  lb.  per  square  inch,  even  in  the  most  energetic  and 
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progressive  schools,  and  the  resistance  of  bends  and  T-joinls  has 
a  serious  influence  on  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  little  Tommy’s 
extremities.  A  T-joint  has  a  retarding  effect  on  the  flow  of  water 
greater  than  that  of  an  extra  length  of  pipe  4o»  times  the  diameter 
of  the  T.  An  elbow  increases  the  resistance  by  as  much  as  30 
diameters.  The  importance  of  having  as  few  bends  or  branches 
in  the  system  as  possible  may  be  shown  by  the  example  that  a 
circuit  of  4-inch  piping,  300  feet  long,  with  eight  elbows  and 
twelve  T’s  would  have  as  much  resistance  as  a  circuit  540  feet 
long  without  joints. 

The  temperature  drop  in  an  average  circuit  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  30  to  40  deg.  F. — that  is,  the  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  where  it  leaves  the  boiler  and  where 
it  returns,  all  passion  spent. 

Why  do  radiators  go  dead?  Usually  the  trouble  is  caused 
by  a  bubble  of  air  at  the  top,  which  prevents  the  circulation  of 
water.  If  this  is  the  cause,  an  immediate  cure  may  be  made  by 
opening  the  air-cock  at  the  top  and  allowing  the  air  to  escape. 
Readers  of  the  Sunday  press  will,  of  course,  be  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  hot  air  issuing  from  that  which  is  relatively  dead  at  the 
top. 

Having  examined  the  clean  part  of  the  circuit,  it  behoves  us 
as  natives  of  a  democratic  country  to  descend  to  that  part  of  the 
school  where  real  'work  is  done.  The  word  “  descend  ”  may 
serve  as  an  intimation  that  the  boiler-house  and  not  the  head¬ 
master’s  office  is  indicated. 

Here  we  may  zealously  open  the  furnace  door  to  examine  the 
lire.  If  the  stoker  both  knows  his  duty  and  does  it,  this  will 
have  a  glowing,  red  top — heat  will  otherwise  not  reach  the  top 
of  the  chamber,  which  is  the  most  effective  heating  surface.  The 
temperature  here  will  be  “  pretty  high  ”  ;  one  square  foot  of  heat¬ 
receiving  surface  will  transmit  as  much  heat  as  is  given  olf  by 
about  30  square  feet  of  radiator  surface. 

The  question  of  what  fuel  to  use  is  not  difficult  to  decide. 
In  normal  times  one  could  use  among  other  material  that  irri- 
tating  letter  from  Daisy’s  mother  and  that  remarkably  futile 
examination  paper  of  Peter’s  which  nearly  made  his  teacher  go 
up  in  smoke.  The  following  table  throws  some  light  on  the 
comparative  heating  value  of  other  satisfactory  fuels  : — 


Anthracite  ... 

Coke  . 

Gas  Coke  ... 

Wood . 

Peat  . 


14,000  British  Thermal  Units  per  lb. 
i3>ooo  ,, 

11,000  ,,  ,, 

/ >  5^®  » )  ) ) 

/  jOOO  , ,  , , 


One  liundred-weight  of 
hours  for  lOo  square  feet 


gas  coke  gives  sufficient  heat  in  24 
of  radiation.  The  mathematicallv- 
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minded  reader  (if  any  such  liave  read  thus  far)  may  care  la  check 
the  calculation  that  it  costs  about  3d.  a  day  to  heat  a  room 
15  feet  by  20  feet  by  9  feet — a  g-ood  deal  cheaper  than  an  open 
fire.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  while  anthracite  is  more 
expensive  than  coke,  it  is  more  bulky  and  has  greater  heating 
power,  which  may  offset  the  increased  first  cost. 


ORIGINAL  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

COD’S  BEAUTIFUL  WORLD. 

By  Brenua  Ashby  (Aged  14). 

“  You’re  all  clear  as  to  what  you’ve  got  to  do?  Right  ! 
You’ll  be  off  in  another  hour;  that  will  give  you  plenty  of  time  to 
do  the  good  work  and  return  before  dawn.” 

The  Wing-  Commander  smiled,  wished  them  the  best  of  luck 
and  left  the  crews  of  B  Squadron  to  discuss  their  coming  trip 
over  Germany.  As  he  closed  the  door  the  men  broke  into 
animated  conversatioii.  They  had  been  making  their  trips  over 
enemy  territory  for  the  last  eighteen  months  and  they  usually 
welcomed  them.  The  thrill  of  the  exhilaratinp-  throb  of  the 
engines,  and  the  moonlight  shining  on  the  ships  anchored  in  the 
Norwegian  fiords  or  making  grotesque  shapes  on  the  roofs  and 
spires  of  Germany’s  dull,  blacked-out  cities — they  usually  enjoyed 
all  this,  but  to-night  it  was  rather  different.  These  young  men 
felt  it  somehow  wrong  that  they  should  be  sent  on  Christmas 
Eve,  in  their  great,  eagle-like  monsters,  to  pour  destruction  and 
death,  pain  and  grief  over  any  country.  That  they  should  be  sent 
to  destroy  small,  excited  children’s  happy  anticipations  of  the 
morrow  or  to  take  the  life  from  eager  mothers  as  they  decorated 
Christmas  trees.  Yes,  these  men  felt  that  something  was  wu'ong 
with  the  world  if  this  was  so,  but  they  did  not  protest  and  so  .  .  . 

Over  in  Germany,  at  approximately  the  same  time,  D  Squad¬ 
ron  was  feverishly  preparing  a  raid  over  Britain.  The  pilots 
were  putting  on  their  kit,  while  in  the  hangars  tanks  were  being 
filled  and  engines  warmed  up.  The  pilots  did  not  talk  much  as 
thev  put  on  their  thick  coats.  Perhaps  Hans  wondered  whether 
Grettel  had  received  his  last  letter  and  what  sort  of  a  Christmas 
the  kiddies  would  have.  Or  perhaps  a  sigh  escaped  Frederick’s 
lips  as  he  wondered  if  the  baby  was  born  yet  and  how  poor  old 
Carreda  was  feeling.  But  these  men  also  went  unprotesting  out 
into  the  dark,  cold  night,  perhaps  for  ever.  .  . 
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x'Vnd  the  Devil  stood  before  his  bi^;-  log-  fire,  rubbing  his  hands. 
He  wasn’t  at  all  cold,  but  he  always  rubbed  his  hands  when 
pleased.  He  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  when 
he  stopped  rubbing  his  hands.  Then  mumbling  to  himself,  he  rang 
a  little  silver  bell  that  lay  on  a  little  table  beside  him  and  almost 
immediately  his  personal  servant  appeared. 

“  Well,  sir,  what’s  to  do?  ”  he  said,  saluting  his  master  and 
grinning  sheepishly  to  himself. 

“  There’s  lots  to  do,  old  Chap,”  replied  the  Devil.  “  Now, 
listen  !  I’m  expecting  a  few  guests  from  earth  to-night;  they’re 
having  another  rumpus  down  there  to-night,  Tom,  and  we  must 
have  everything  ready.  Prepare  three-hundred  beds,  kill  seven 
more  turkeys  for  to-morrow  and  tell  cook  to  prepare  some  nice, 
hot  punch.  Oh,  and  tell  Jenkins  to  be  careful  to  collect  all  the 
earthly  credentials  at  the  side  entrance — identity  cards,  clothes 
ration  books,  jam  ration  books  and  points  ration  books — you 
know.  You  can  use  them  to  light  my  fire  in  the  morning.  I  think 
that’s  all.  Understand,  Tom?  Ah!  Good  chap!  cheerio 
then  !  ” 

The  Devil  smiled  to  himself.  His  eyes  were  shining,  he  began 
once  again  to  rub  his  hands.  .  . 

The  tears  rolled  down  God’s  face  as  He  watched  it  all.  ”  Oh, 
my  beautiful,  beautiful  world,”  He  cried,  and  His  broken  sobs 
echoed  through  the  empty  expanse  of  His  Kingdom. 

He  began  again  to  plan  His  world.  He  was  weary  of  planning 
His  world.  E  ngland  needed  .  .  .  iVmerica  needed  .  .  .  Germany 
needed  .  .  .  Spain  needed  .  .  .  Oh,  yes  !  And  little  Emily 
Browne  badly  needed  a  pair  of  warm  woollen  gloves  for  school  ! 

*  *  -y-  * 

IN  PRAISE  OF  BOCKLETON. 

By  Dorothy  Rooke  (Aged  13). 

If  you  come  to  Bockleton 

Most  lovely  sights  you’ll  see; 

A  garden  large  and  beautiful 
And  many  and  many  a  tree. 

Oh,  come  !  Oh,  come  to  Bockleton  ! 

And  sing  its  praise  with  me. 

The  birds  do  sing  at  Bockleton, 

The  sun  shines  brightly  down ; 

I’d  rather  be  at  Bockleton 
Than  any  smoky  town. 

For  it  is  glorious  spring-  here 
And  nothing  wears  a  frown. 
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So,  why  not  come  to  Bockleton? 

For  you  would  love  it  so, 

Althoug'h  the  ground  in  winter 
Is  often  white  with  snow; 

It’s  lovely  here  at  Bockleton, 

The  dearest  place  I  know. 

*  -X-  * 

THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

By  Dorothy  Rooke  (Aged  13). 

When  all  was  still  one  winter’s  night, 

Some  shepherds  saw  a  lovely  sight. 

Glorious  angels  dressed  in  white 
Singing  the  praise  of  Jesus. 

Then  the  shepherds  left  their  sheep 
.‘\nd  walked  through  snow  both  soft  and  deep. 
To  a  manger  where  lay  asleep 
The  little  baby  Jesus. 

'I'hree  wise  men  travelled  from  afar 
Guided  by  a  shining  star. 

Bringing  presents  fine  and  rare 
Unto  the  baby  Jesus. 

Who  is  it  they  loved  so  well  ? 

And  of  Him  stories  loved  to  tell? 

.\nd,  who  as  a  child  behaved  so  well? 

Our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus. 

*  -x-  *  * 

REQUIEM. 

By  Mary  Lathbury  (Aged  16). 

Why  am  1  sad  when  I  know  that  you  are  there? 

We  were  happy  once,  and  that  is  hard  to  bear. 

But  you  are  there. 

I  call  your  name.  Love,  when  I  feel  that  you  are  near. 
There  is  a  silence — then  I  wipe  away  a  tear. 

But  you  can  hear. 

I  touch  the  coat  you  wore  when  vou  were  mine, 

I  kiss  the  pillow  where  you  used  to  lie. 

Is  it  Time  that  stands,  or  are  you  there? 

Until  you  hold  my  hand  or  touch  my  hair 
How  can  I  know  the  truth?  And  if  I  cry 
Vou  still  are  dumb,  but  I  trust  you  always. 

1  know  that  you  must  be  there. 
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NIGHT. 

By  Mary  Lathbury  (A^cd  i6). 

No  blackbird’s  song-,  no  sparrow’s  chirp  stirred  the  silent  House, 
The  heavy  air  was  filled  with  the  frag^rant  scents  of  flowers  ; 

But  nig-ht  in  all  its  majestv  brought  me  thoughts  of  pain, 

Tears  that  blinded  my  eyes,  tears  I  could  not  restrain. 

Fell  warm  and  soft  upon  my  hands.  “  Life  is  like  a  dream,” 

I  said  aloud,  ”  a  dream  like  a  rising,  tumbling  stream.” 

I  tossed  and  turned  in  agony  longing  for  the  dawn. 

Longing  for  the  coming  day,  then  I  would  cease  to  mourn. 

The  bird-call  that  wakens  me  each  morn  from  slumber  deep, 

I  longed  for  this  and  happy  dreams,  but  1  could  not  sleep  ; 

I  longed  for  dreams,  my  Love,  that  we  had  met. 

If  I  could  my  sad  thoughts  but  forget. 


COURT  GRANGE  SCHOOL. 

Music  Examination  Successes. 

The  retarded  blind  children  at  Court  Grange  School  again 
maintained  their  high  standard  of  attainment  in  the  Examinations 
of  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London, 
held  last  December.  Of  fifteen  entries,  all  satisfied  the  examiner, 
Mr.  Spencer  Dyke,  and  two  Distinctions  and  Six  Credits  were 
awarded.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  children 
received  full  marks  for  the  aural  tests.  Detailed  results  are  as 
follows :  — 

Singing. 

R.  Drum — Grade  I,  130/150,  Distinction. 

I.  Birchall — Grade  I,  120,  Credit. 

M.  Brown — Grade  I,  125,  Credit. 

V.  Young — Grade  1,  122,  Credit. 

B.  Petersen — Grade  II,  127,  Credit. 

E.  Whatford — ^Grade  II,  120,  Credit. 

Pianoforte. 

M.  Brown — Preliminary,  84/99,  P^ss  (no  Credits  awarded). 

V.  Young — Preliminary,  79/99,  Pass  (no  Credits  awarded). 

I.  Birchall — Grade  I,  130/150,  Distinction. 

A.  Robins — Grade  I,  117/ 150,  Pass. 

R.  Drum — Grade  II,  113,  Pass. 

L.  Pelham — Grade  II,  125,  Credit. 

B.  Petersen — ^Grade  III,  107,  Pass. 

T.  Allison — ^Grade  IV,  106,  Pass. 

E.  Whatford — ^Grade  V,  117,  Pass. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  children  were  prepared  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  by  a  blind  musician,  Mr.  Slee,  L.R.A.M.,  A.T.C.L., 
A.L.C.M.,  who  was  trained  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
Norwood. 


*  -X-  vC-  * 

Miss  D.  M.  Chamberlain  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Mistress 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  where  she  will 
take  up  her  duties  on  February  2nd. 

The  Court  Grange  School  for  the  Retarded  Blind  has  benefited 
from  her  skilful  and  devoted  energies  for  nine  years,  and  her 
departure  will  be  regretted  by  all  her  colleagues. 


[From  the  Rochdale  Observei'.^ 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  MR.  ALBERT  SIDDALL. 

A  very  impressive  but  simple  little  ceremony  took  place 
recently  in  the  Social  Club  for  the  Blind,  Merefield  Street,  when 
before  a  large  gathering  of  the  blind  people  a  Memorial  Tablet  to 
the  late  Mr.  Albert  Siddall  was  unveiled. 

The  tablet  is  the  gift  of  the  blind  people  and  was  unveiled  by 
one  of  themselves,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Holt,  who  had  known  Mr. 
Siddall  during  the  whole  period  of  his  42  years’  service ;  Mr. 
\\^alter  Park,  a  blind  man  who  had  also  known  Mr.  Siddall  many 
years,  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Both  stressed  the  friendship  and  guidance  they  had  enjoyed 
from  their  acquaintance  with  Mr.  .Siddall  and  said  how  honoured 
they  felt  to  be  asked  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Later,  Mr.  R.  C.  Roe,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society, 
said  a  few  words  to  the  blind  people,  telling  them  that  Mr.  G.  G. 
Collins,  whose  father  was  associated  with  Mr.  Siddall  in  the  work 
of  the  society  for  about  40  years,  had  been  responsible  for  the 
details  of  the  memorial.  He  also  expressed  the  committee’s 
congratulations  that  the  blind  people  themselves  should  have 
initiated  the  idea  and  carried  it  through  out  of  their  own  resources. 
The  inscription  on  the  tablet  reads:  “  In  memory  of  Albert 
Siddall,  for  more  than  42  years,  until  his  death  on  April  21st, 
1941,  a  home  teacher  for  the  blind,  this  tablet  was  placed  here 
by  all  who,  sharing  his  affliction,  were  privileged  to  share  also 
his  friendship  and  to  trust  in  his  guidance.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WILTSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. — The  Council  invite  applica¬ 
tions  from  women  (sighted)  for  the  aforementioned  appointment. 
The  person  appointed  will  be  on  the  staff  of  the  Council,  but  her 
work  will  be  supervised  by  the  Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care 
of  the  Blind.  She  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical  examination 
and  wdll  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
Superannuation  Act,  1937.  Candidates  must  be  able  to  drive  a 
motor  car,  and  a  car  will  be  provided  and  maintained.  Salary, 
;^i56  per  annum,  rising  after  two  years’  satisfactory  service  by 
£^\2  to  ;^i68  per  annum,  subject  to  the  teacher  passing  the 
qualifying  examination  for  home  teachers  before  the  end  of  such 
period  of  two  years,  and  by  three  further  triennial  increments  of 
£,12  to  a  maximum  of  ;^204  per  annum.  A  temporary  bonus  of 
10%  will  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  salary. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council,  County  Hall,  Trowbridge,  on  or 
before  the  14th  February,  1942. 

*  *  4S-  * 

SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND,  DORTON. 

Resident  Certificated  Assistant  Mistress  wanted.  .Salary 
in  accordance  with  the  Burnham  Scale.  Out-of-School  duties  in 
exchange  for  board  and  lodging.  Apply,  Superintendent,  School 
for  the  Blind,  Dorton  House,  Dorton,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

*  *  *  * 

C  H  A  L  F  O  N  T  COLONY,  B  U  C  R  S . 

Teacher  required  immediately  for  small  class  epileptic  blind 
children  at  Chalfont  Colony,  Bucks.  Burnham  Scale  Grade  111. 
Apply  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

ADDRESSES  ^YANTED. 

The  editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  present  addresses  of 
the  following  whose  magazines  have  been  returned  : — 

Miss  Cawker,  Swindon; 

Miss  P.  Hayter,  London ; 

Miss  E.  Warren,  River  in  Dover. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  l‘rinters,  93  .Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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EDITORIAL. 

.\  constructive  proposal  from  the  Board  of  P3ducation  is  a  wel¬ 
come  occurrence  and  the  interest  aroused  by  their  Reorg-anization 
Scheme  is  naturally  keen.  The  Scheme  it<^elf  can  be  explained  in 
a  few  words.  The  Royal  Normal  College  is  to  become  on  the  ist 
of  September  a  Senior  .Selective  School.  It  will  shed  its  pupils 
under  the  age  of  thirteen  and  gather  from  all  the  other  Blind 
.Schools  those  who  are  likely  to  find  their  vocation  in  Music, 
Tuning,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  The  Board  are  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  other  Schools  their  recognition  of  Continuation 
Courses  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  and  will  discourage  the 
training  of  Tuners  and  Professional  Musicians  in  anv  other  School 
than  the  Normal  College,  thoug'h  they  do  not  threaten  the  immedi¬ 
ate  withdrawal  of  recognition  in  these  Courses. 

Before  we  comment  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  Scheme  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  Board  have  been  un¬ 
fortunate  in  their  method  of  presentation.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Executive,  at  their  meeting  on  the  14th  March, 
that  the  handling  of  the  situation  by  the  Board  had  at  every  stage 
been  singularly  maladroit.  The  proposals  were  formulated  and 
determined  upon  without  consultation  with  any  except  one  of  the 
Schools  most  vitally  alTected.  The  Board  laid  their  Scheme  be¬ 
fore  the  Normal  College  in  March,  1941,  and  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  that  body  considered  the  matter  as  settled.  They 
ceased  to  have  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  and  the  Conference  at 
Birmingham  in  Septemlier  was  a  waste  of  time.  The  Board  no 
doubt  felt  that  they  had  to  pay  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  the 
democratic  spirit  and  so  went  through  this  form  of  consultation, 
but  it  was  only  a  form  and  a  very  perfunctory  one.  It  was  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  last  year  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  Senior  Music  Departments  of  other  Schools  than 
the  Normal  College  were  undeserving  of  survival,  but  it  was  not 
until  March  of  this  year  that  the  belated  thought  struck  them 
that  their  Music  Inspector  should  go  round  these  Schools  and  see 
what  the  Music  Departments  were  really  like.  Yet  so  precipitate 
was  their  desire  to  see  their  Scheme  launched  beyond  recall  that 
without  giving  themselves  time  to  consider  their  Music  Inspector’s 
reports  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply  from  some  of  the  Schools 
with  whom  they  had  been  in  correspondence  they  issued  on  the 
14th  Marcli  to  all  Education  Authorities  and  Schools  their 
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Olympian  statement  of  the  accomplished  fact.  This  Circular  is 
printed  on  page  85. 

Our  own  College,  which  is  after  all  the  one  consultative  body 
in  the  country  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  was  completely 
ignored.  Such  tactlessness  and  unnecessary  haste,  such  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  prolessional  opinion  and  such  satisfaction  in  their  own 
disinterestedness  and  wisdom  are  difficult  to  credit. 

The  Scheme  itself  has  something  to  be  said  for  it,  particularly 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view.  It  looks  pretty  on  paper 
to  have  one  or  two  sections  of  work  carried  on  in  one  Centre. 
It  can  be  plausibly  argued  that  a  School  which  can  secure  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  pupils  in  a  few  Departments  will  be  able  to  staff  and 
equip  these  with  a  fullness  and  excellence  which  more  restricted 
Departments  could  not  reach.  It  may  also  be  argued  that  the 
pupils  themselves  will  benefit  from  the  process  of  selectivity  which 
gathers  them  together  with  other  pupils  of  a  like  intelligence  and 
similar  tastes  in  educational  work.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  trend 
of  events  in  recent  years  has  made  such  a  Scheme  come  naturally 
into  the  picture.  That  trend  has  in  some  ways  been  retrograde, 
'Fwenty-five  years  ago  the  Music  School  at  Henshaw’s  was  second 
to  none  in  the  country  and  if  the  Board  had  suggested  its  decease 
at  that  time  there  would  have  been  a  riot.  In  those  days,  too, 
the  Choir  of  the  Birmingham  School  was  triumphant  in  competi¬ 
tive  festivals  and  its  fame  spread  throughout  the  land,  while  that 
same  Institution  was  leading  the  way  with  the  successes  of  its 
commericial  students.  The  Music  School  at  Henshaw’s  had  died 
of  slow  inanition  while  that  of  Birmingham  is  in  similar  case. 
The  Board  might,  therefore,  feel  that  their  Scheme  merely  puts 
on  record  the  course  of  natural  development.  We  had  fondly 
hoped  to  see  some  day  the  education  of  the  blind  carried  out  in 
four  or  five  large  Institutions  on  the  lines  of  the  “  Complete 
School  ”  of  the  Survey,  but  we  admit  that  the  adherents  of  this 
plan  would  have  been  in  a  stronger  position  had  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  gone  from  strength  to  strength  and  attracted  to 
themselves  pupils  of  all  categories  and  aptitudes  from  their  sur¬ 
rounding  areas.  Each  was  large  enough  to  have  become  a  close 
approximation  to  the  “  Complete  School  ”  and  the  Board  could 
then  have  used  their  Influence  to  persuade  smaller  neighbours  to 
coalesce.  The  Board  cannot  be  blamed  if  events  have  not  shaped 
in  this  direction.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  School  with  a  flour¬ 
ishing  Music  Department  as  well  as  Industrial  Courses  and  a 
sufficiently  large  Junior  School  to  secure  fair  grading,  the  Board 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  force  such  a  School  into  their 
Reorganization  Scheme. 

In  their  dialectical  exercise  in  justification  of  their  Scheme 
issued  on  the  15th  of  December,  but  based  on  objections  raised 
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al  the  Birmingham  Conference,  the  Board  tried  to  soften  the  loss 
to  the  contributing  Schools  of  their  brighter  pupils  by  pointing 
out  that  the  creaming  process  would  only  affect  each  School  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  pupils  a  year.  This  is  painfully  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  poor  girl  who  argued  that  her  fault  could  not  be 
so  very  great  since  the  baby  was  so  very  small.  Yet  in  their 
next  breath  the  Board  insist  on  the  advantage  in  grading  that 
would  accrue  to  these  same  Schools.  They  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  The  fact  is  that  the  contributing  Schools  will  suffer.  All 
that  need  be  said  is  that  they  will  suffer  willingly  if  they  can  b(' 
sure  that  the  advantage  to  the  leavers  is  more  than  enough  to 
counter-balance  the  loss  to  those  who  are  left  behind.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  a  school  of  mixed  abilities,  and,  where  there  are  sufficient 
numbers  for  reasonably  good  grading,  no  pupil,  no  matter  how 
bright  he  may  be,  need  work  at  less  than  his  appropriate  pace. 
W'e  shall  watch  with  close  attention  the  way  in  which  the  Scheme 
will  work  out  during  the  next  few  vears.  We  wish  that  we  could 
have  been  more  enthusiastic  in  its  support. 


GENERAL  EXECUTIVE. 

A  well-attended  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held 
at  the  offices  of  the  Royal  wSociety  for  the  Blind,  105-9  Salusbury 
Road,  Brondesbury,  on  Saturday,  the  14th  March,  1942,  at  ii 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Minutes. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  which  had  been  circu¬ 
lated  were  taken  as  read,  confirmed  and  signed. 

The  Hon.  Registrar  reported  that  only  one  nomination  had 
been  received  for  the  Office  of  Vice-Chairman  and  only  six  nom¬ 
inations  for  Executive.  There  had,  therefore,  been  no  need  for  an 
election  and  he  laid  the  names  of  Mr.  J.  Cormack  as  Vice- 
Chairman,  Miss  Campbell,  Miss  Owen,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Get- 
liff,  Hardcastle  and  Dr.  Langdon  as  elected  Members  before  the 
Executive  for  ratification. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  Evans  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  doing 
honour  to  Members  of  the  College  who  had  been  pioneers  in  the 
buildi  ng  up  of  collective  action  and  had  for  many  years  given 
devoted  service  to  every  aspect  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
He  therefore  moved,  Mr.  Lochhead  secomled,  and  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  Miss  Garaway,  Miss  Falconer  and  Mr.  Stone 
be  and  thev  are  hereby  elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  College. 
Dr.  Ritchie  suggested  that  Mr.  James  Ross,  who  was  both  an 
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eminent  educationalist  and  a  keen  worker  for  the  blind  should 
be  added  to  the  list.  This  was  agreed  to, 

d'he  personnel  of  the  Executive  lor  the  rear  1942-3  is  now 
accordingly  as  follows  : — 

I'ice-Presidents — 

Miss  M.  M.  R,  Garaway  ; 

Miss  j.  I.  Falconer,  O.B.E.; 

Mr.  james  Ross,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  ; 

Mr.  \V.  M.  Stone,  F.E.I.S. 

('hdirmcDi — ^Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens. 

Kx-Chairmmi — Mr.  A.  Andrews, 

V ice-OiciirmcDi — Mr.  James  Cormack. 

llo}}.  Treasurer — Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  j.F. 

JTon.  Editor — ^Miss  K.  Cramp. 

CliairmeJi  of  Branches — 

Scottish  Branch:  Mr.  T,  Keir ; 

Northern  Branch  :  Air.  A.  Howard ; 

Midland  Branch — Mr.  T.  L.  Williams  ; 

Southern  Branch — Miss  M.  G.  Thomas; 

Western  Branch — Mr.  E.  H.  GctlilT. 

Secretaries  of  Branches — 

Scottish  Branch  :  Mr.  J.  Cormack; 

Northern  Branch:  Mr.  C,  W  H.  Egerton-jones,  M.A.  ; 
Midland  Branch  :  Mr.  S,  O.  Mvers  ; 

Southern  Branch:  Mrs.  Page; 

Western  Branch  :  Mr,  A.  C.  Rae, 

Elected  Members — 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  B.Sc. 

Miss  S.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans. 

Mr.  L.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt. 

Dr.  j.  N.  Langdon. 

Mr.  H.  Loch  head,  M.A. 

Miss  P.  Monk,  ALA. 

Miss  j.  Owen. 

Mr.  G.  Symes. 

Reports  oe  Boards  of  Examiners. 

School  Teachers. — Air.  Hewitt  reported  that  a  Aleeting  of  the 
School  Teachers’  Board  had  been  held  on  the  previous  dav  and 
the  Examination  Papers  scrutinized  and  approved.  The  Examin¬ 
ation  will  be  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  on  the 
19th,  20th  and  2ist  of  May.  He  regretted  to  have  to  report  the 
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resignation  of  Miss  Morlcv,  to  whom  the  Board  had  been  indebted 
for  many  years  of  faithl'iil  service.  The  Report  was  approved. 


Mr.  Hewitt  also  laid  before  the  Executive  a  recommendation 
that  the  maintenance  allowance  in  respect  of  Examiners’  expenses 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service  scale.  This  was  agreed 
to  in  respect  of  all  Members  attending-  Executive  or  Examiners’ 
Meetings,  to  take  effect  as  from  the  previous  day. 


Home  Tciicliers . — Mr.  Stevens  reported  that  the  Home 
d'eachers’  Board  had  met  on  the  previous  day  and  had  prepared 
papers  for  the  forthcoming  Examination.  This  would  be  held  at 
the  Ro\al  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  on 
the  1 2th,  13th  and  14th  of  May.  The  Board  had  put  on  record 
their  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Siddall,  who  for  many 
vears  had  been  their  Chairman.  Mr.  Evans  had  been  appointed 
in  his  place.  Mr.  Stevens  spoke  of  a  Resolution  from  the  South¬ 
ern  Regional  Association  asking  that  a  paper  be  set  as  part  of 
the  Examination  on  the  Eye  and  its  diseases.  This  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  the  Syllabus  came  up  for  revision.  A  letter  had  also 
been  received  from  the  Northern  Counties  Association  asking  that 
Straw  Bag-  Making  and  String  Bag  Making  should  each  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Home  Occupation  without  the  addition  of  Ralffa 
W'ork.  The  Board  could  not  see  their  way  to  accede  to  this 
request.  The  Report  was  adopted. 


Craft  Instructors. — Mr.  Symes  reported  that  a  Craft  Instruc¬ 
tors’  Examination  had  been  held  in  November,  1941,  that  several 
candidates  had  entered,  but  that  only  one  had  turned  up  for  the 
test.  He  regretted  that  this  should  have  occurred  as  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  an  Examination  in  several  subjects  had  entailed  a  good 
deal  of  work  and  involved  a  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  busy 
people  who  had  kindly  agreed  to  act  as  Examiners.  The  one 
candidate  who  took  the  Examination  had  failed.  The  Report  was 
adopted. 

Pianoforte  I'uners. — The  Hon.  Registrar  reported  that  an 
Examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Pianoforte  Tuning  and 
Repair  had  been  held  in  Deceml^er  in  Birmingham  and  London. 
There  had  been  one  successful  candidate  at  each  Centre.  The 
Report  was  adopted. 


Editorial  Board. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Editorial  Board,  consisting  of  Miss 
Cramp,  Miss  Winpenny,  Messrs.  Edwards,  Lochhead,  Myers  and 
the  Hon.  Registrar  had  met  in  Birmingham  on  the  5th  December. 
The  Chairman  read  the  Minutes  of  this  Meeting,  which  had  been 
successful  in  planning  out  a  number  of  fresh  features  for  the 
Magazine,  of  widening  its  appeal  and  of  securing  new  contributors. 
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Miss  Adams,  of  Warwick,  had  been  co-opted  as  additional  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board.  The  Executive  welcomed  this  information  and 
were  glad  that  the  work  and  interests  of  Home  Teachers  were 
being  given  special  attention  in  the  Magazine. 

R  EORG  AN  I Z  ATION  SCHEM  E . 

The  Hon.  Registrar  gave  an  outline  of  the  Board’s  proposals 
for  the  partial  Reorganization  of  Blind  Education.  He  criticized 
ihe  procedure  which  the  Board  had  adopted  in  the  preparation 
and  issue  of  their  Scheme  and  deplored  the  fact  that  the  College 
had  not  been  consulted.  In  commenting  on  the  Scheme  itself  he 
said  that  he  personally  was  closely  wedded  to  the  ideal  of  the 
“  Complete  wSchool,”  which  he  had  long  advocated  and  for  which 
he  thought  he  had  secured  the  endorsement  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Survey.  Mr.  Williams 
thought  that  the  outlook  was  promising  and  was  glad  of  the  co- 
operation  which  now  existed  between  the  Normal  College  and  his 
own  School.  He  expected  that  there  would  be  a  transfer  of  pupils 
in  l.)oth  directions  by  the  middle  of  May.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  have  preferred  that  the  Normal  College  should  have  limited 
its  work  to  pupils  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Mr.  Getliflf  spoke  of  the  unhappy  effect  on  his  own  Governing 
Body  of  the  Board’s  handling  of  the  situation.  He  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  Board  wished  the  participants  in  the 
Birmingham  Conference  to  go  away  and  think  over  the  Scheme 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  no  irrecoverable  step  would  be  taken 
by  the  Board.  He  and  his  (Governing'  Body  were,  therefore,  great¬ 
ly  surprised  when  they  received  the  Board’s  communication  of 
the  15th  December.  Bristol  considered  that  Music  was  a  cultural 
inl1 Lienee  in  the  vSehool  which  could  not  be  cut  out  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  and  he  had  accordingly  been  instructed 
to  reply  to  the  Board  that  his  School  would  continue  to  conduct 
their  Continuation  Courses  in  Music.  He  was  well  aware  that 
Reorganization  was  called  for,  but  the  Board’s  Scheme  was  par¬ 
tial  and  he  was  afraid  that  when  they  had  put  this  minor  reform 
Into  force  they  would  consider  that  nothing  more  need  be  done 
for  another  generation. 

Mr.  Evans  was  of  opinion  that  the  Local  Authorities  would 
also  deplore  the  lack  of  consultation  by  the  Board.  It  was  they 
who  were  finding  the  money  for  the  maintenance  of  blind  Schools, 
whether  provided  or  non-provided,  and  they  would  resent  being 
offered  a  fait  accompli.  He  would  raise  the  matter  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  With  re- 
g-ard  to  the  Scheme  itself,  it  was  a  partial  elfort  where  a  much 
larger  plan  was  needed.  Their  Schools  were  burdened  by  children 
on  the  border  line  of  mental  deficiency  and  for  these,  as  well  as 
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lor  tlie  most  intelligent  pupils,  special  machinery  should  be  de¬ 
vised.  He  considered  that  the  College  had  a  legitimate  grievance 
in  that  they  had  been  denied  all  direct  knowledge  of  the  Scheme 
and  considered  that  this  should  be  the  subject  of  a  protest  to  the 
Board.  He  would  also  like  to  see  a  Conference  of  all  the  Blind 
Schools  in  the  country  called  together  by  the  Board  for  a  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  present  and  future  needs. 

Mr.  Hewitt  associated  himself  with  many  of  the  remarks  of 
the  previous  speakers  and  hoped  that  the  Executive  would  lodge  a 
vigorous  protest  with  the  Board. 

Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Miss  Monk,  Mr.  Stevens  and  the 
Chairman  joined  in  the  discussion  and  it  was  finally  and  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  the  Board  be  informed  that  the  College  pro¬ 
tests  against  having  been  ignoretl  and  suggests  that  even  at  this 
late  stage  the  Board  should  call  a  Conference  of  Heads  of  Schools 
where  their  own  proposals  and  others  more  far  reaching  might  be 
discussed. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  College  should  hammer  out  a 
thorough-going  policy  of  complete  reorganization  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  consider  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Executive  the  best 
wavs  and  means  of  carrying  this  into  effect. 

IXTKRNATIONAL  BrAILLE  CoDE. 

Mr.  Lochhead  raised  the  question  of  the  International  Braille 
Code  for  mathematics  and  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
Sub-Committee  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  present  situation  and 
future  possible  developments.  This  was  agreed  to  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Mr.  Lochhead  (Convener),  Miss  Monk  or 
M  iss  Devine,  Mr.  Bonham  and  Mr.  Myers  was  appointed. 

Home  Teachers’  Superannuation. 

The  Hon.  Registrar  reported  that  for  many  months  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  National  Union  of  County  Officers  had  been  co-oper¬ 
ating  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  position  of  Home  Teachers  with 
regard  to  superannuation.  Home  Teachers  fell  into  one  or  other 
of  three  categories:  — 

(1)  Those  working  directly  under  Local  Authorities.  These 
had  the  benefit  of  the  Local  Government  Superannuation 
Act,  1937. 

(2)  Home  Teachers  working  under  County  Wiluntary  Asso¬ 
ciations  with  a  vSuperannuation  Scheme  of  their  own.  This 
Scheme,  being  usually  run  by  an  Insurance  Company,  could 
not  be  so  generous  as  that  of  the  preceding  category. 

(3)  Home  Teachers  who  worked  for  a  County  Voluntary  Asso¬ 
ciation  without  any  Superannuation  Scheme  at  all. 
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A  good  deal  of  work  had  been  done  and  a  Joint  Memorandum 
submitted  to  tlie  Ministry  of  Health.  It  was  contended  that  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  existed  whereby  the  benefits  of  the  Local 
Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  could  be  extended  to  all 
Home  Teachers  and  the  Ministry  were  being  urged  to  receive  a 
joint  deputation. 

New  Members. 

The  following  new  Members  were  proposed  and  duly  elected  ;  — 

Miss  C.  Cowburn,  c/o  Winn,  High  vStreet,  Sedgefield,  Co. 
Durham. 

Miss  M.  Monro,  21  Scott  Street,  .Shildon,  Co.  Durham. 

Miss  Branson,  Kenilworth,  /Mwoodley  Lane,  Leeds. 

Miss  W  E.  Duncan,  c/o  Spence,  32  The  Avenue,  Chester-le- 
Street,  Co.  Durham. 

Miss  M.  F.  Johnson,  Flat  1,  45  Malone  Road,  Belfast. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Cooke,  10  Limehurst  Road,  Darlington,  Co.  Durham. 
Miss  A.  1.  Hetherington,  Chiswick  Street,  Carlisle. 

Miss  Ah  Scrivener,  30  Trewen  Road,  Birchgrove,  Morriston, 
Swansea. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Bradnack,  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  Worcester. 
Miss  Downing,  King’s  Hill,  Earl  Soham,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 
Miss  Marjorie  W'ood,  Barclay  School,  Little  Poddockc,  Sunning- 
hill,  Berks. 

Miss  M.  L.  Hawke,  109  Worple  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.Wk  20. 
Miss  Edith  M.  Lee,  c/o  Wickens,  Little  Green  .Street  Farm, 
Cherries,  Chorleywood. 

Mr.  F.  Tooze,  Dorton  House,  Dorton,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

Miss  'fhomas  gave  notice  of  Motion  that  at  the  next  Executive 
she  would  raise  the  question  of  Junior  Teachers,  both  Home  and 
School,  under  a  certain  salary,  being  allowed  to  become  Associate 
Members  of  the  College  at  a  reduced  subscription. 

Miss  Owen  also  gave  notice  of  Motion  that  she  would  like 
the  Executive,  at  their  next  meeting,  to  discuss  the  policy  whereby 
some  Employing  Bodies  laid  on  Home  Teachers  duties  extra¬ 
neous  to  their  proper  function. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Examinations. 

The  Home  Teachers’  Examination  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  on  the  12th, 
13th  and  14th  of  May.  Applications  should  reach  the  Hon.  Reg- 
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islrar,  Royal  Society  for  the  Blind,  Dorton  House,  Dorton,  near 
Aylesbury,  Bucks,  not  later  than  the  iith  April. 

d'he  School  Teachers’  Examination  will  be  held  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  on  the  19th,  2cth  and 
2 1  St  of  May.  Applications  should  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar  not 
later  than  the  18th  April. 


MACGREGOR  PRIZE  ESSAY  FOR  1942. 

Competitors  are  invited  to  compete  for  the  Macgregor  Prize 
by  sending  in  Essays  on  the  following  subject:  — 

“  W’hat  are  the  problems  which  confront  a  social  worker  called 
upon  to  help  persons  belonging  to  each  of  the  following- 
classes — 

1 —  d'he  congenital  deaf  who  lose  sight  in  infancy; 

2 —  d'he  blind  who  lose  hearing-  in  adult  life ; 

3 —  I'he  deaf  who  lose  sight  in  adult  life? 

What  steps  can  be  taken  to  mitigate  their  double  handicap 
in  each  case,  and  how  can  they  be  helped  to  lead  fuller  and 
happier  lives?  What  organizations  can  be  expected  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  social  worker  in  the  task?  ” 

Competitors  should  observe  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  Essays  should  not  exceed  5,000  words  in  length. 

(2)  Each  competitor  must  use  a  )io)i  de  plume  and  no 
other  name  must  appear  on  the  essay. 

(3)  Essays  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
bearing  the  nou  de  plume  on  the  outside  and  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor. 

(4)  Essays  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar,  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Dorton  House,  Dorton,  near 
Aylesbury,  Bucks,  not  later  than  the  27th  June,  1942. 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  A  HURRY. 

I  The  Medical  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education  issued  on  the 
14th  of  March  the  following  circular  to  all  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  to  Schools  for  Blind  Children.] 

Sir, 

1  am  directed  to  state  that  the  Board  of  Education  have  asked 
the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  to  consider  a  scheme 
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ol  reorganization  by  which  their  school  would  be  limited  to  blind 
children  from  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  of  good  intellectual 
ability,  who  show  promise  of  proving  suitable  for  eventual  training 
at  the  College  in  piano-tuning,  music  and  shorthand-typing. 

Under  this  scheme  the  Ro}al  Normal  College  have  agreed  to 
arrange,  in  consultation  with  the  Local  Education  Authorities  and 
parents,  for  the  transfer  to  other  schools  for  the  blind  of  children 
below  the  age  of  thirteen  now  attending  the  College,  while  the 
other  schools  will  be  asked  to  transfer  to  the  College,  after  similar 
consultation,  selected  children  of  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
In  this  way  the  College  will  become  a  Selective  Senior  School 
providing  a  form  of  education  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
those  brighter  children  who'  are  likely  to  find  their  vocations  in 
music  and  tuning,  and  shorthand-typing,  for  which  the  College 
has  well-established  training  departments. 

In  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  attained  it  is  further 
proposed  that  vocational  training  for  music,  piano-tuning  and 
shorthand-typing  should  be  concentrated  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  that  courses  in  these  subjects  at  other  Institutions 
should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  discontinued. 

The  fact  that  the  College  has  recently  moved  into  admirable 
new  premises  in  the  country,  at  Rowton  Castle,  near  Shrewsbury, 
offers  a  favourable  opportunity  for  taking  this  step  towards  re¬ 
organization,  which  appears  to  the  Board  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  in  their  Report  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  suggested  reorganization  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
cannot  of  course  take  place  without  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  other  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  Board  have 
accordingly  discussed  the  scheme  with  some  of  the  institutions 
most  closely  affected  and  a  number  of  these  have  expressed  their 
full  agreement.  Although  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  individual 
schools  and  institutions,  the  Board  are  convinced  that  their  pro¬ 
posals  would  advance  the  development  of  blind  education  in  the 
countrv  and  would  benefit  future  blind  students  of  music  and 
piano-tuning',  as  well  as  of  shorthand-typing,  who  woukl  receive 
a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  education  and  training  and  have 
a  fuller  life  by  being  brought  up  from  the  age  of  about  thirteen 
with  other  blind  students  of  similar  tastes  and  mental  capacity. 
The  ability  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  to  undertake  this  work 
is  undeniable  and  their  willingness  to  do  so,  which  involves  losing 
their  present  junior  pupils,  is  very  much  appreciated. 

The  Board  have  decided  that  the  new  scheme  shall  come  into 
full  operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn  Term,  1942, 
though  a  start  may  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
Term.  Any  school  wishing  to  give  a  suitable  pupil  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  joining-  the  College  in  May  should  g'et  into  touch  at  once 
with  the  College  Authorities.  The  Board  propose  to  withdraw 
as  from  August  ist,  1942,  their  recognition  of  courses  for  training 
the  blind  in  shorthand-typing-  in  such  institutions  as  mav  be  con¬ 
ducting,  or  have  in  the  past  conducted,  such  courses.  Moreover, 
they  will  withdraw  from  the  same  date  their  approval  of  courses  in 
music  and  piano-tuning  at  institutions  which  have  hitherto  con¬ 
ducted  such  courses  but  have  no  students  in  training. 

All  special  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  are  being  asked 
to  co-operate  by  agreeing  to  the  transfer  year  by  year  to  the 
Royal  Normal  College  of  suitable  pupils  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
vears  of  age.  The  selection  of  such  pupils  will  be  made  by  the 
Headmaster  and  staff  of  the  school,  with  the  help,  if  required,  of 
the  Board’s  Assessor,  the  ultimate  decision  resting  with  the 
College. 

The  Board  feel  confident  that  the  Manag'ers  will  co-operate  bv 
agreeing  to  recommend  Local  Education  Authorities  to  transfer 
to  the  College  senior  pupils  who  are  thought  likely  to  prove 
suitable  for  eventual  training  in  shorthand-typing,  music  and 
piano-tuning, 

1  am  to  add  that  the  scheme  described  in  this  letter  does  not 
affect  the  position  of  Worcester  College  or  Chorleywood 
College,  which  provide  Secondary  Education  for  the  Blind. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

N.  D.  Boswortii  Smi'I'H. 

SWISS  COTTAGE  ON  THE  REORGANIZATION 

SCHEME. 

We  are  glad  tO'  be  able  to  print  below  the  remarks  made  bv 
Mr.  Ross,  Member  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  Council,  and  Dr.  Ritchie, 
Superintendent,  at  the  Conference  held  in  Birmingham  on  the  24th 
September,  when  the  Reorganization  Scheme  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  representatives  of  the  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Man- 
('hester  and  Swiss  Cottage  .Schools,  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Officers  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  for  the  last  hundred  years  Swiss  Cottage 
had  worked  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  that  all  its  work 
was  o-overned  solelv  bv  that  consideration.  The  Council  were 
always  willing  to  meet  the  Board’s  views  as  far  as  possible,  but, 
while  thev  had  had  no  opportunity  of  considering  the  present 
proposition,  he  thought  he  could  say  how  they  would  probably 
react  to  it.  Thev  would  consider  that  a  course  for  Advanced 
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Music  pupils  was  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  School  and  that 
such  pupils  could  not  be  surrendered  without  serious  loss.  He 
had  visited  the  School  regularly  when  it  was  in  London  and  on 
two  occasions  had  spent  a  few  days  at  Dorton,  He  had  been 
(“normously  impressed  with  the  work  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan 
was  doing,  not  only  with  his  special  pupils,  but  in  the 
School  as  a  whole,  both  directly  and  through  the  special 
jjupils.  If  these  pupils  were  removed  it  would  probably 
not  be  possible  to  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  Logan  or  anv 
one  of  similar  calibre.  To  the  point  that  the  Music  in  a  “  Cream¬ 
ed  ”  Senior  School  for  seeing  pupils  did  not  seem  to  sutler,  Mr. 
Ross  replied  that  such  Schools  were  not  creamed  because  of 
M  usical  ability.  He  said  that  the  case  for  typewriting  pupils  was 
dilTerent,  for  typewriting  was  merely  a  technical  activity.  Music, 
however,  was  partly  a  cultural  activity,  and,  in  the  case  of  blind 
pupils,  it  was  the  main  means  of  culture.  For  these  reasons  he 
thought  that  the  Swiss  Cottage  Council  would  be  very  unwilling 
to  surrentler  the  Music  pupils,  though  it  probably  would  have  no 
serious  objections  to  surrendering  the  Typewriting  pupils. 

Dr.  Ritchie  said  that  he  endorsed  Mr.  Ross’  remarks.  The 
Council  had  not  yet  considered  the  matter,  but  he  could  not  find 
it  possible  to  recommend  to  them  the  adoption  of  this  Scheme. 
It  might  have  administrative  advantages,  but  these,  if  any,  were 
far  outweighed  bv  its  educational  disadvantages.  Naturally,  he 
looked  at  the  proposals  mainly,  though  not  altogether,  from  the 
angle  of  Swiss  Cottage.  Not  altogether,  for  he  had  told  Dr. 
Langdon  that  he  thought  the  Scheme  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Normal  College  and  that  if  he  were  in  Dr. 
Langdon ’s  shoes  he  would  oppose  it  as  strongly  as  he  did  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  School.  He  said  that  he  would  like 
to  make  a  general  proposition,  'fihis  was  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  alternative  Courses  in  a  'braining  Institution  the  better. 
He  agreed  that  efficiency  must  be  postulated.  That  demanded, 
among  other  things,  a  minimum  number  in  each  Course.  When 
he  spoke  of  a  variety  of  alternative  Courses  he  meant  not  only  a 
large  selection  of  Industrial  Courses,  but  real  variety  such  as 
was  shown  in  a  school  with  Courses  in  Music  and  Commercial 
Subjects,  as  well  as  in  handicrafts.  It  was  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  educational  value  that  students  following  different  lines  of 
vocational  training  should  rub  shoulders  under  the  same  roof  and 
under  the  same  general  discipline.  Such  mixing  had  salutary 
effects  both  on  the  future  Musician  and  the  future  Basket  Maker, 
it  helped  to  prevent  professional  snobbery  and  exclusiveness  in 
the  one  and  roughness  and  philistinism  in  the  other. 

He  said  that  he  could  not  think  of  Training  Courses  as  some¬ 
thing  entirely  apart  from  the  Elementary  School  from  which  the 
students  came.  That,  too,  should  be  as  varied  as  possible  and 
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large  enough  for  effective  grading.  The  School  and  the  Training 
Courses  dove-tailed  into  one  another  and  there  must  be  inter¬ 
penetration  and  correlation  of  Staff',  curriculum  and  time-table. 
'I'he  high  level  of  the  Music  performance  and  Handwork  output 
of  the  advanced  students  set  a  standard  for  even  the  Junior 
children,  and  the  educational  atmosphere  of  the  vounger  School 
was  carried  up  into  the  Senior,  d'he  whole  was  a  unity  which 
should  not  be  tampered  with. 

Now  it  was  proposed  that  Swiss  Cottage  should  lose  the  most 
intelligent  of  its  pupils  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  and 
that  its  'braining  Courses  should  be  limited  to  Industrial  occupa¬ 
tions.  That,  Dr.  Ritchie  said,  was  a  grim  and  ghastly  thought 
and  was  a  position  which  Swiss  Cottage  could  not  readily  accept. 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  number  of  most  intelligent  pupils 
was  small,  say,  a  paltry  five  to  ten  per  cent,  and  that,  therefore, 
their  removal  would  not  much  affect  the  level  of  the  School  as  a 
whole.  He  didn’t  think  the  proportion  of  cream  to  milk  was  in 
bulk  very  high  and  yet  there  was  a  profound  diff'erence  between 
whole  and  skimmed  milk.  They  did  not  want  to  be  left  with 
skimmed  vSchools.  In  the  same  way  it  might  be  put  forward  that 
the  disappearance  of  half-a-dozen  professional  musicians  in  the 
making-  need  not  have  much  effect  on  the  general  level  of  Music 
in  the  wSchool,  but  this  was  simply  not  the  case.  The  presence  of 
the  Music  Section  enabled  the  School  to  employ  the  most  highly- 
skilled  Staff  and  that  .Staff’  set  the  standard  for  even  the  youngest 
children.  The  sound  of  the  organ,  the  harmony  of  four-part 
singing-  were  educational  factors  of  no  mean  value  in  the  daily 
environment  of  a  blind  child  and  none  the  less  educational  because 
that  child  might  earn  his  living  in  after  life  by  the  making  of 
baskets  or  the  mending  of  shoes. 

It  might  be  granted  that  a  mixed  School,  that  is  a  whole  milk 
.School,  had  a  good  effect  on  the  majority.  To  his  mind  it  had 
also  a  good  effect  on  the  minority.  If  the  School  was  sufficiently 
large  for  effective  grading  there  were  such  ample  opportunities 
for  individual  work  that  no  pupil,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  need 
mark  time.  On  the  other  hand,  a  selective  School  of  these  most 
intelligent  pupils  would  not  necessarily  prove  to  be  a  wise  form 
of  segregation. 

It  might  be  said  that  if  the  Music  and  Tuning  were  gathered 
together  in  one  School  its  mere  size  would  give  it  advantages  in 
efficiency.  That  he  could  not  accept  as  necessarily  so.  Numbers 
in  the  Elementary  School  were  of  vital  importance,  but  a  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Training  of  Professional  Musicians  and  the  teaching 
of  Pianoforte-tuning  and  Repair  could  be  carried  out  with  com¬ 
plete  efficienev  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 


BLIND. 


Assistaxt  Master  (resident  or  non-resitlenl)  required  for 
Senior  Boys’  wSchool  at  present  at  Kinlet  Hall,  nr.  Bewdley. 
Burnham  S(:ale  111  witli  Special  vSchools  increment  (plus  ;£To  per 
annum  for  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  Diploma  when  ob¬ 
tained)  and  board  and  lodging  in  exchange  for  extraneous  and 
supervisory  duties  (or  payment  in  case  of  non-residence).  Appli¬ 
cations  to  the  Secretary,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birming¬ 
ham  17,  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  by  April  6th. 


HOME  TEACHER. 

By  W.  L.  Adams. 

The  mysterious  profession  of  home  teaching  !  How  often 
has  the  normal,  steady  citizen  been  amazed  and  a  little  shocked 
by  the  extraordinary  activities  of  a  home  teacher,  who  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  turn  up  on  two  consecutive  days  in  the  same  role. 
One  dav  she  may  be  seen  tripping  gaily  through  the  town  armed 
with  dozens  of  red-handled  brushes,  or  crowding  the  bus  with 
enormous  parcels  of  clothing,  or  driving  a  car  filled  with  every¬ 
thing  from  a  wireless  set  to  a  canarv.  She  mav  often  be  seen 
entering  the  smoke-room  of  the  local  “  Pretty  Pigs,”  or  on  other 
occasions  demurely  making  a  quiet  and  dignified  exit  from  the 
local  hospital  or  vicarage. 

'fhe  ubiquitous  home  teacher  has  been  found  in  hen  houses, 
l^ig  stvs,  caravans,  or  dogs’  training  centres,  or  even  playing- 
darts  in  Quaker  rest  houses.  The  word  ”  billet  ”  and  ”  evacuee 
is  written  across  every  home  teacher’s  heart  (and  report)  and  it 
has  been  known  for  home  teachers  to  dance,  play  whist,  give 
phvsical  training'  instruction  and  render  first-aid  all  in  a  day’s 
work  ! 

A  teacher? — yes,  sometimes;  a  welfare  visitor,  often;  but  a 
friend,  alwavs.  Half  health  visitor,  half  social  club  leader,  wholly 
”  universal  aunt.”  An  encycloptedia  of  information  about  pen¬ 
sions,  available  assistance  both  medical  and  financial,  etc.  One 
capable  of  making  delicate  enquiries  on  matters  of  finance  and 
familv  relationships  without  giving  offence.  Matrimonial  adviser 
(advice  not  necessarily  taken  !).  One  able  to  keep  others’  secrets 
and  possessing  sufficient  imagination  to  put  oneself  in  others’ 
shoes.  Finally,  one  endowed  with  a  sense  of  humour  that  keeps 
the  mind  sane  in  spite  of  all  the  major  and  minor  tragedies  met 
with  during  a  day’s  march. 

All  these  qualifications,  and  more,  are  expected  of  a  home 
teacher.  The  job  calls  for  broad  minds  and  sympathetic  under- 
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slan(lin£>-,  keen  intellig-ence  and  complete  selllessness,  and  not  for 
the  “  square  pegs  in  round  holes,”  the  ”  throw-outs  ”  from  other 
jobs,  or  the  emotional  experimentalist. 

Wdiat  about  it,  home  teachers?  Isn’t  it  time  we  made  a  stand 
to  raise  the  status  (not  forgetting  to  put  our  own  houses  in 
order  !).  Let  us  make  this  job  of  ours  a  profession  which  will 
attract  only  the  best. 

It  is  a  vocation  ;  no  one  should  undertake  even  a  training  un¬ 
less  he  Is  quite  certain  that  it  is  a  job  worth  doing  for  its  own 
sake  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  benefits  received. 

Even  the  most  inspired,  however,  is  not  discouraged  bv  a 
reasonably  decent  salary,  and  employing  authorities  can  hardlv 
expect  an  excellent  standard  to  be  reached  if  the  usual  ;£^i56  per 
year  salary,  so  often  offered,  is  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  a  hope¬ 
fully  enthusiastic  home  teacher. 

Neither  will  the  best  result  be  obtained  from  overtired  home* 
teachers  who  have  short  and  worried  holidays  (though  naturally 
the  question  of  adequate  holidays  during  the  war  must  be  pul 
aside). 

.V  home  teacher  who  Is  merely  a  hurried  almoner  cannot  have 
I'lther  her  wits  or  material  collected  to  teach  and  advise  Intellig'cnt- 
ly ;  yet  she  has  failed  miserably  if  she  Is  not  sufficiently  trusted  bv 
her  blind  people  to  be  the  best  financial  investigator. 

Home  teachers  rarely  meet  others  doing  the  same  work,  and 
after  months  and  sometimes  years  of  a  ”  one-man  job  ”  it  is  easy 
to  fall  into  a  rut.  Many  of  us  would  welcome  the  stimulation  of 
inspection,  preferably  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  This,  of  course, 
we  had  In  the  past,  and  many  of  us  regretted  losing  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  Ministry  inspectors. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  if 
home  teachers  like  to  take  them  up.  Let  us  form  an  Association 
within  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  that  we  may  have  a 
group  of  people  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  who  may  exchange 
views,  invite  inspection,  send  deputations  to  ask  for  improve¬ 
ments,  request  the  completion  of  a  register  of  suitable  applicants 
for  posts,  obtain  recognition  and  seek  affiliation  with  other  social 
services.  Let  us  make  our  profession  a  service  of  the  first  order. 

If  anyone  has  suggestions  to  make  will  they  please  get  in 
touch  with  Miss  Cramp  or  their  local  branch  secretaries,  so  that 
we  may  pool  ideas?  By  the  time  this  is  in  print  (If  it  passes  the 
('cnsor  !)  much  may  have  been  done. 

.An  association  of  really  first-class  social  workers  affiliated  to 
other  branches  of  social  work,  backed  by  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  will  carry  forward  all  suggestions  of  im¬ 
provement  in  our  work  which  is  so  worth  while.  Only  the  best 
personal  service  is  good  enough,  so  home  teachers.  Excelsior  ! 
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THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  MUSIC  TEACHING  IN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  Arthur  A.  Clarke,  L.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O. 

Every  teacher  of  music  employed  in  schools  for  the  blind  must 
b}’  now  know  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  centralize  the  teaching-  of  music,  pianoforte-tuning  and  type¬ 
writing.  These  revolutionary  proposals,  coming  as  they  do  at 
a  time  when  most  teachers  are  working  under  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions,  seem  to  portend  much  replanning  in  our  schools — music 
teaching  under  these  new  conditions  will  need  careful  thought. 
The  following-  random  remarks  are  merely  an  attempt  to  state 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  shall  have  to  consider,  in  the  hope 
that  other  teachers  will  take  up  the  challenge  to  a  discussion 
which  I  offer  them. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  I  believe  the  proposed  re¬ 
organization  a  much-needed  advance  in  the  education  and  training 
of  the  blind.  Our  leading  schools  have  in  past  years  given  in¬ 
valuable  training  and  untold  help  to  many  of  their  advanced 
students  in  music  and  typewriting,  and  their  tuning  departments 
have  long  lists  of  brilliant  successes.  But  the  number  of  pupils 
requiring  such  advanced  training  has  in  recent  years  diminished 
considerably,  owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  blindness  among 
('hildren.  Some  tuning  departments  have  only  two  or  three  pupils 
undergoing  training  at  the  present  time;  it  is  surely  better  that 
these  scattered  tuners  should  be  brought  together  at  one  training 
('entre  than  that  the  present  arrangement  should  continue. 

In  most  of  our  schools  the  training  of  professional  musicians 
presents  many  problems.  It  is  often  difficult  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  for  long  periods  of  practice  on  a  particular  instru¬ 
ment.  Even  where  the  school  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  good 
organ  its  use  is  often  restricted  by  the  number  of  other  activities 
which  must  be  carried  on  in  the  room  where  it  is  housed.  Music 
students  in  ordinary  schools  for  the  blind  often  find  that  the 
daily  time-table  of  lessons  leaves  little  opportunity  for  long  periods 
of  practice.  Even  social  activities,  so  good  in  themselves,  tend 
to  limit  private  study,  at  least  that  is  my  experience. 
The  career  of  musician  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  pursue.  Students  who  wish  to  earn  their  livelihood  must  get 
the  best  possible  training  under  ideal  conditions  if  such  a  training 
is  to  be  worth  while. 

Surely  this  is  the  time  when  we  teachers  of  music  might  do 
a  little  mental  stocktaking  and  self-criticism.  Are  we  satisfied 
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that  the  best  use  is  being'  made  of  our  time?  Are  we  getting  the 
results  that  we  really  desire?  There  are  great  opportunities 
ahead  of  the  earnest  teacher  of  music;  it  is  the  business  of  every¬ 
one  engaged  in  this  work  to  see  that  everything  is  done 
to  place  music  in  the  forefront  of  school  activities. 

W’hen  the  new  scheme  comes  into  force,  everv  school  will 
have  the  chance  to  send  its  best  pupils  to  the  Royal  Normal  Col¬ 
lege.  1  his  does  not  mean  that  our  music  departments  need  be 
an}’  less  active  than  belore.  .All  children  and  grown-ups  should 
derive  some  enjoyment  from  music,  and  we  should  work  to  tha't 
(mkI.  How  can  this  be  done?  First  and  foreniost  throug-h 

,  o 

the  medium  of  the  musical-appreciation  class.  The  children 
in  every  standard  should  have  at  least  one  lesson  a  week 
in  this  subject.  Most  good  music  can  be  studied  with  the  aid  of 
the  gramophone,  and  the  B.B.C.  give  some  very  helpful  musii' 
lessons  in  their  school  broadcast  periods  which  can  be  a  great 
source  of  enjoyment  to  both  class  and  teacher.  Musical  apprecia¬ 
tion  should  also  have  a  place  in  the  continuation-class  svllabus, 
lor  blind  people  have  many  hours  of  leisure  after  thev  leave 
school,  and  a  love  of  music  has  a  stimulating-  and  health-giving- 
(.‘iTect  on  all.  I  can  testify  to  the  value  of  such  classes  to  children, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  their  lives  will  be  richer  in  the  vears  to  come 
through  an  intimacy  with  great  music. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  school  choir.  The  choir  and 
all  singing  lessons  should  be  a  real  jov  to  children.  There  is 
so  much  fine  music  written  for  children  to  sing  nowadavs  that  the 
teacher  might  well  spend  time  in  getting  familiar  with  some  of  it. 
WA'  must  not  rely  on  Braille-printed  copies  either,  but  should  trv 
to  get  a  seeing*  friend  to  help  by  dictating  songs  from  staff  nota¬ 
tion.  Singing  is  one  of  the  things  that  blind  children  can  do  as 
well,  if  not  better  than  their  seeing  friends,  and  the  choir  should 
have  every  opportunity  to  give  concerts.  .V  voluntary  choir  of 
older  girls  makes  a  good  evening  pastime;  more  difficult  music 
can  then  be  tackled. 

.\  great  deal  of  our  work  in  the  past  has  consisted  in  giving- 
lessons  on  the  pianoforte  to  a  majority  of  the  children  in  school. 
.Many  of  our  efforts  fall  on  stony  ground,  for  piano-playing  with¬ 
out  a  general  musical  background  soon  loses  its  attraction  for 
growing  boys  and  girls.  Too  much  emphasis  on  the  piano¬ 
playing  side  of  music  has  given  many  children  and  some  teachers 
quite  erroneous  ideas  about  music.  So  often  have  children  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  give  up  learning  music,  when  their  real  desire 
was  simply  to  discontinue  lessons  on  the  pianoforte.  The  pupil 
will  still  have  contact  with  music  if  he  is  having  a  gootl  grounding 
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ill  musical  appreciation  and  singing-  and  much  useful  work  will 
he  accomplished,  I  do  not  mean  that  pianoforte  lessons 
are  of  little  value;  1  do  maintain,  however,  that  a  general  appre- 
('iation  of  music  is  going  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  average  pupil 
who  will  pass  through  our  schools.  If  his  interest  in  music  can  be 
aroused  through  intelligent  listening  he  will  want  to  make  music 
for  himself;  the  piano  others  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  delight¬ 
ful  wavs  of  doin^  this. 

But  there  are  other  avenues  to  be  explored.  Why  cannot  we 
begin  now  to  lay  the  foundations  of  school  orchestras  bv  teaching- 
some  string  and  wind  instruments?  It  is  being  done  in  America, 
but  we  have  hardly  started  this  venture  in  Britain. 

In  this  period  of  change  and  development  in  our  schools  1 
think  that  music  teachers  should  form  some  sort  of  an  association 
or  union.  wSuch  an  association  could  elect  a  committee  which 
could  meet  periodically  and  call  occasional  meetings  of  all  mem¬ 
bers.  Experiences  and  problems  might  then  be  shared  and  links 
of  friendship  formed  between  people  in  different  schools  who  have 
one  o-reat  interest  in  common — the  love  of  music  and  the  desire 
to  teach  music  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  We  shall  very  soon 
have  another  link,  in  that  we  shall  be  sending  our  best  pupils 
to  Norwood.  We  are  all  of  us  convinced  that  music  should  take 
a  leading  place  on  the  school  time-table.  More  and  more  people 
will  see  our  point  of  view  if  and  when  we  begin  to  act  together 
as  a  united  professional  body  instead  of  remaining  isolated  indi¬ 
viduals.  wSuch  a  union  when  formed  could  act  through  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  if  support  from  the  College  executive 
could  be  obtained, 

Finallv,  may  it  be  our  aim  as  teachers  of  music  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  help  and  support  the  newly-proposed  scheme  of  re¬ 
organization  in  our  schools?  Let  us  hope  that  the  professional 
musicians  of  the  next  generation  will  look  back  with  pride  on 
1942  as  a  vear  which  usliered  in  a  new  era  of  enlightened  thought 
and  progress  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 


[If  pupils  who  wish  to  make  music  their  profession  are  all  sent  to 
the  Roval  Normal  College,  is  there  not  a  risk  that  very 
inferior  music-teaching  will  be  provided  in  our  other  schools? 
— Editor.] 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 


By  H.M.L. 


Mechlins. — On  January  31st  a  depulalion  from  the  Scottisli 
Ih'anch  laid  belore  Mr.  Henderson  Stewart,  M.P.,  some  informa¬ 
tion  al)out  the  inequalities  of  the  pension  system  as  regards  the 
blind.  The  deputation  consisted  of  Miss  Campbell,  Edinburgh; 
Mr.  Edgar,  Fife;  and  Mr.  Ncwlands,  (dasgow.  Mr.  .Stewart 
was  keenly  interested  in  what  he  was  told  and  asked  that  the 
information  be  expanded  anti  put  in  writing  in  order  that  he  might 
lay  it  belore  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  At  the  Executive  meeting- 
on  7th  February  the  matter  was  discussed  and  it  was  decided  to 
ask  tlic  National  Federation  and  the  Home  Teachers’  Society  to 
send  representatives  to  a  meeting*  on  February  28th.  On  the  latter 
date  the  increased  committee  decided  what  information  should  be 
included,  and  a  small  drafting-  committee  was  given  the  task  of 
arranging  this  information. 

The  following  is  a  sumniary  of  the  document  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Edgar  as  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  February 
28th  : — 


Mr.  Edgar  began  by  stating  the  terms  of  the  Blind  Pensions 
Acts,  pointing  out  that  indefiniteness  and  the  introduction  of  the 
means  test  were  responsible  for  the  difficulties  which  arose.  The 
lack  of  uniformity  had  fjeen  emphasized  by  the  ruling  in  the 
Supplementary  Pensions  Act  which  excluded  the  blind  from  shar¬ 
ing  in  its  benefits.  It  was  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensioii  as  a  “  Blind  Pension,”  as  it  was  passed  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  old  people  as  such  and  of  the  sons  and  daughters  on 
whom  thev  depetided.  The  blind  were  young  and  had  healthy 
appetites,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  therefore  needed  a  pen¬ 
sion  which  would  alleviate  their  handicap.  He  wished  to  know 
why  the  age  of  payment  was  fixed  at  fifty  (later  at  forty)  since 
blindness  was  a  lifelong  handicap. 

Mr.  Edtrar  next  defined  Domiciliarv  Assistance  and  said  that 
many  local  authorities  had  striven  faithfullv  to  fulfil  the  require¬ 
ments  of  both  acts.  About  36  local  authorities  had  made  more 
or  less  adequate  arrangements.  The  provision  made  by  others  was 
in  reality  on  the  Poor  Law  scale,  whatever  else  it  might  be  called, 
d'he  methods  of  distribution  were  cumbersome  and  expensive; 
how  much  simpler  to  increase  the  State  allowance  and  dispense 
with  the  services  of  many  investigators.  The  system  of  thinly- 
veiled  Poor  Law  discouraged  work  among  the  blind,  even  among 
the  trained  home  workers. 

The  handicap  allowance  recommended  by  the  Committee  would 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves  and  give  them  a  fighting  chance 
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to  make  ^ood.  The  seeing'  wile  of  a  blind  husband  would  often 
^'o  out  to  work  to  avoid  asking'  for  Public  Assistance,  but  was 
discouraged  when  she  discovered  that  her  husband’s  pension  might 
be  withdrawn  because  of  her  own  earnings.  The  handicap  allow¬ 
ance  advocated  would  lighten  the  home  burden  and  make  the 
household  independent  of  Public  Assistance.  He  stressed  the 
vast  difference  between  the  blind  and  the  old  age  pensioner.  The 
latter  had  already  shot  his  bolt  and  had  nothing  to  look  forward 
to,  while  many  possibilities  were  open  to  a  blind  man  of  forty  or 
younger. 

The  Education  Acts  provided  for  the  blind  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  for  aids  to  adult  trainees  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  authorities,  binder  the  1920  Blind  Persons  Act,  combined 
with  the  1929  Local  Government  Act,  homes,  etc.,  should  be 
established  for  the  blind,  but  they  did  not  exist.  Many  of  the 
blind  who  might  be  in  Eventide  Homes  were  still  in  Poor  Law 
Institutions  because  of  the  residence  qualifications  clause  in  all 
Domiciliarv  Assistance  schemes. 

As  blindness  was  a  handicap  from  the  moment  of  its  occurrence 
the  need  of  assistance  belongs  to  all  ages.  Relief  should  be  given 
from  the  ag'e  at  which  a  person  might  be  expected  to  fend  for 
himself,  viz.,  eighteen  years  of  age.  If  this  assistance  were  to  be 
of  real  value  it  should  be  compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight  and 
free  from  the  means  test.  The  handicap  pension  need  not  legally 
alfect  any  clause  but  one  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act  or  in  anv 
other  act  which  has  anv  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  blind.  Yet 
such  a  step  should  save  local  rates,  particularly  in  Domiciliary 
Assistance.  The  handicap  pension  might  increase  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  industry,  as  they  could  then  pay  any  excess  or  load 
for  insurance  for  workmen’s  compensation.  Mr.  Edgar’s  draft 
closed  with  tables  of  useful  statistics  which  give  added  }X)int  to 
his  remarks. 

Obituary. — Geo.  S.  MacLellan  (late  Chairman  of  Messrs,  P. 
\\k  MacLellan,  Ltd.,  Engineers,  Glasgow).  Aged  88  years.  He 
was  associated  for  over  33  vears  with  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
Blind  for  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland — first  as  Director  for  1  i 
}ears,  then  as  President  for  15  years,  and  latterly  as  Honorarv 
President  for  7  years.  He  took  a  very  deep  and  personal  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Mission,  sparing  neither  time  nor  trouble  to 
promote  its  welfare.  He  guided  it  wisely  through  a  difficult  period 
and  almost  to  the  last,  though  himself  very  frail,  continued  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mission. 

Joseph  Harling  Turner  (late  Commissioner  for  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  vSeottish  Estates).  Aged  83  years.  He  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and 
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W  est  ol  Scotland  as  one  ot  its  Ayrshire  Directors  for  fully  >3 
years.  He  joined  the  Board  shortly  before  th*e  amalgamation  of 
ihe  Mission  with  the  Kilmarnock  Blind  Association,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the  union  about.  .\11  this  time 
he  maintained  the  closest  and  most  practical  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Mission,  and  on  various  occasions  invited  the  blind  people 
in  .Ayrshire  for  their  summer  outings  to  his  home  at  Cessnock 
Castle. 


DOMINOES  AND  THE  DEAF  BLIND. 

By  Winifred  M.  Speight. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  include  deaf-blind  people  in  social 
gatherings  which  are  a  regular  feature  of  blind  welfare,  and 
often  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  have  a  separate  social  of 
their  own.  Further,  one  is  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  whether 
they  wish  for  a  special  entertainment  or  prefer  to  join  the  crowd. 
There  are,  of  course,  in  all  walks  of  life  the  hermits  and  the 
gregarious,  but  the  deaf-blind  person  may  become  a  hermit  quite 
against  his  will  because  he  cannot  without  help  find  his  place  in 
the  crowd. 

Quite  recently  we  taught  a  deaf-blind  girl  to  play  dominoes, 
although  she  had  never  before  so  much  as  handled  them.  The 
players  were:  our  deaf-blind  girl,  a  deaf  and  partially-sighted 
man,  his  deaf  (sighted)  wife  and  myself  (the  home  teacher). 

The  whole  conversation  was  of  course  by  manual  alphabet, 
and  among  us  we  roughly  explained  the  game  to  our  young 
frientl,  who  thought  she  would  like  to  try. 

The  contents  of  a  second  box  of  dominoes  were  then  spread 
out  on  a  tray  in  formation,  double-six  down  to  six-blank;  double- 
live  to  five-blank  and  so  on.  This  tray  was  in  my  charge.  .As 
soon  as  a  domino  was  laid  bv  a  player  I  put  a  domino  from  the 
trav  into  the  learner’s  hand,  which  indicated  the  numbers  now 
Iving  at  each  end  of  the  row  on  the  table. 

.\o  doubt  the  technique  of  dominoes  for  the  deal-blind  as  wc 
played  it  could  be  improved.  The  foregoing  method  is  necessarily 
slow  and  could  hardly  Idc  used  in  a  domino  contest,  but  in  the 
meantime  it  works,  and  our  young  friend  is  playing  dominoes  at 
home  with  sighted  friends  to  their  mutual  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Perhaps  other  home  teachers  have  methods  for  playing  other 
games  which  bring  the  deaf-blind  into  the  community.  If  so,,  can 
we  not  pool  our  ideas  through  the  medium  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind? 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOME  TEACHER  IN  WAR-TIME 

—AND  AFTER. 

IL’  W’lxii'Ri:!)  A.  PkobivRT. 


Mam-  home  teachers  must  have  been  inspired  and  encouraged 
bv  tlie  excellent  article,  “  The  Work  of  the  Home  Teacher  in 
\Var-time,”  by  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Leeds,  which  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  ol  The  I'cdcher  of  the  Blind. 

Mv  appreciation  will  undoubtedly  be  one  ol  many,  lor  there 
will  be  others  who,  like  myself,  will  wish  to  support  such  high 
ideals. 

There  is  little  for  me  to  add  to  this  remarkably  good  paper, 
but  a  few  comments  mav  prove  interesting  and  promote  further 
discussion. 


Are  we,  as  home  teachers,  sufficiently  conscious  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  “  those  who  are  handicapped  in  their  struggle  for 
a  full  life  ”?  This  “  full  life  ’’  depends  mainly  upon  friendship, 
for  there  are  few  blind  people  who  venture  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
concert,  football  match,  whist  drive,  debating  society,  etc.,  alone; 
there  must  be  someone  to  “  share  ”  the  recreation;  it  was  Emer¬ 
son  who  wrote  :  “  Our  chief  want  in  life  is  somebody  who  can 
make  us  do  what  we  can.  This  is  the  service  of  a  friend.  With 
him  we  are  easily  great.  A  real  friend  doubles  my  possibilities, 
and  adds  his  strength  to  mine,  making  a  well-nigh  irresistible 
force  possible  to  me  ...”  In  manv  instances  we  have  to  be 
that  ”  somebody,”  and  it  often  necessitates  putting  our  own 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  on  one  side.  We  are  ”  friend  ”  to 
perhaps  too  or  more  people,  all  of  whom  dilfer  in  their  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  ”  full  life.”  It  is  often  difficult,  and  some¬ 
times  seems  impossible  to  meet  this  demand ;  we  have  to  find 
many  and  varied  ways  of  doing  so — by  organizing  some  activities 
ourselves ;  discovering  sighted  friends  of  similar  tastes  and 
arranging  an  introduction  ;  trying  to  renew  old  acquaintanceships 
bv  calling  on  old  friends  and  explaining  the  new  and  difficult 
circumstances. 


All  this  for  the  active  people,  but  those  sitting  quietly  at  home 
must  not  be  forgotten — a  friendly  chat,  reading-  a  book,  and 
sometimes  a  little  prayer. 

With  regard  to  evacuation,  it  is  true  that  manv  reject  the 
olfer  because  they  feel  safest  in  familiar  surroundings,  but  ”  what 
am  I  going  to  do  when  I  come  back?  ”  is  frequently  another  plea 
for  remaining.  Those  occupying  a  furnished  room,  or  who  live 
as  “  one  of  the  family  ”  without  actually  possessing  a  home  of 
their  own,  are  concerned  lest  Mrs. - will  not  be  willing  to  take 
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llicm  l)ack  again.  There  is  a  great  need  of  homes  for  the  unem¬ 
ployable  bliml  in  our  large  towns  and  cities.  W'ho  is  to  take  the 
initiative?  Local  authorities  “  may  contribute  towards  homes  and 
hostels  ” — how  shall  we  remind  them  of  this  urgent  need? 

Are  the  homes  of  recovery  for  civilian  blinded  proving  a 
success?  I  only  know  of  one  case,  a  young  married  woman  who 
was  convinced  that  her  best  plan  was  to  remain  at  home  with  her 
husband  and  three-year-old  baby  and  “  get  used  to  things  right 
away.” 

d'wo  of  our  small  handicraft  groups,  each  consisting  of  four 
members,  have  ”  adopted  ”  a  sailor.  Everyone  gave  a  penny 
a  week  with  which  to  buy  wool,  etc.  (larments  were  made  by  the 
members,  a  ‘‘  round-robin  ”  written,  and  ol1  went  a  parcel  lor 
Christmas.  Everyone  enjoys  this  little  war-time  ellort  and  feels 
that  somethinp-  definite  is  being  done. 

o  o 

Yes  !  How  jollv  and  homely  are  the  small  clubs,  and  what 
discoveries  !  Little  choirs  have  been  formed,  a  percussion  band 
has  been  started,  and  a  rambling  club  is  shortly  to  materialize. 
It  is  true  that  the  value  of  self-expression  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Finallv,  to  realize  a  high  ideal  calls  for  invincible  determination, 
but  Mrs.  Jones’  paper  assures  us  that  obstacles  need  not  be  im¬ 
possibilities  and  that  the  watchword  must  ever  be  ;  Forward  ! 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miij.ek. 

The  Southeun  Rechoxal  Association  eor  the  Bi.ino. 

Third  Annual  Report,  1940-1941. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Association  records  the  deaths 
of  Councillor  E.  S.  More  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Cardew. 

Mr.  More  was  a  foundatio’n  member  of  the  Association  and 
a  memlDer  of  the  Executive  Committee  since  its  inception.  His 
work  for  this  and  the  early  regional  bodies  was  well  known  and 
much  valued. 

Mr.  Cardew,  who  was  acting*  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  killed  by  enemy  action  during  an  air-raid  in  London  in 
Mav,  1941. 

In  presenting  the  annual  report  the  chairman.  Captain  J.  A. 
1).  Cochrane-Barnett,  said  that  in  spite  of  all  dilTiculties  and 
trials  of  the  past  year  much  success  was  recorded.  Activities  had 
gone  on  as  usual  and  new  schemes  had  been  initiated. 
This  success  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  good  relations 
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maintained  with  the  local  authorities,  the  voluntary  organizations 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  also  to  the  absence  of  any  political 
bias. 

The  most  important  piece  of  work  undertaken  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during-  the  year  has  been  the  commencement  of  the  home 
teachers’  training-  course,  which  covers  four  months  and  is  held 
in  three  sessions,  starting-  on  the  ist  September,  the  second 
week  in  January  and  the  second  week  in  March,  respectively. 
Training-  is  given  in  handicrafts,  professional  knowledge  and 
includes  practical  experience  in  visiting-  the  blind  in  the  company 
of  c|ualified  home  teachers.  Grants  are  made  to  assist  trainees. 

The  demand  for  home  teachers  greatly  exceeds  the  supplv. 
Local  authorities  and  voluntary  associations  are  asked  to  recom¬ 
mend  suitable  applicants  to  the  Association  for  training. 

When  the  Education  Sub-committee  considered  the  svllabus 
of  the  regional  course  it  became  evident  that  the  standard  text¬ 
book,  the  Hcifidbook  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blimi,  was  not 
up-to-date.  With  the  support  of  the  College  of  Teachers  a  supple¬ 
mentary  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  Association.  It  is  now 
supplied  free  wdth  each  copy  of  the  handbook  and  is  available  to 
those  who  already  possess  it. 

The  Central  Register  is  being-  maintained  as  far  as  war-time 
conditions  will  allow;  no  local  registers  have  been  lost  through 
enemy  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  passing  ol  the  Old  Age  and  Widows  Pension 
Act,  1940,  difficulties  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
sighted  dependants  and  the  blind  wives  of  sighted  husbands  in 
receipt  of  Supplementary  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  xA^ssociation 
was  able  to  give  assistance,  but  regrets  the  low  scale  in  force  in 
some  of  the  areas. 

The  Secretary  of  the  .Association  would  welcome  up-to-date 
information  regarding  increases  in  domiciliary  assistance  rates, 
alterations  in  schemes,  and  additional  bonuses  granted  in  respect 
of  higher  cost  of  living  due  to  the  war. 

^^.'500  has  been  set  aside  For  the  use  of  the  National  Institute 
For  the  Blind  Homes  of  Recovery,  d’hese  are  now  available  for 
war-blinded  civilians,  of  whom  there  are  less  than  40  up  to  the 
present  time  (31/3/41). 

*  -X-  *  -x- 

'hiiK  Royai.  ATctokia  Institute  eor  the  Blind,  Melbourne. 

Annual  Report,  1941. 

In  presenting  the  74th  Annual  Report  the  Committee  is  grate- 
Ful  that,  notwithstanding-  the  war,  the  Institute’s  work  has  been 
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maintained,  and  it  thanks  the  auxiliaries,  the  press,  broadcasting- 
companies,  municipal  councils  and  other  great-hearted  supporters 
lor  this  happy  state  of  affairs. 

How  vital  the  Institute  has  become  to  the  adult  blind  can  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  payments  made  to  them 
have  risen  from  ;£'6,6oo  in  1919  to  ;£'34,C'i4  in  1941. 

d'hat  the  administration  and  management  of  the  Roval  Vic¬ 
toria  Institute  is  good  can  be  seen  in  the  report  issued  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  Charities  Board  of  Victoria.  'I'hey  have  the 
“  greatest  confidence  in  the  capacity  and  zeal  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  and  those  who  constitute  its  administration.” 

During-  the  past  two  years  39  babies  and  pupils  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  nursery  and  school.  The  youngest  blind  baby  was 
onl}-  eig-ht  weeks  old  when  entered  this  year,  and  auxiliarv  members 
who  saw  her  then  have  been  astounded  by  the  remarkable  change 
which  expert  care  has  wrought  in  her. 

The  school  record  is  good.  The  following  are  a  few  extracts 
from  the  inspectors’  reports:  — 

\'oice  training  receives  special  attention,  and  many  nicely 
modulated  voices  were  heard  in  reading-  and  recitation. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  finer  examples  of  basketry,  reed-tex, 
mat-weavinp-  and  leather  work. 

The  school  contains  a  fine  collection  of  specially  designed 
contour  maps. 

Broadcasting-  lessons  form  a  valuable  part  in  the  work  of 
the  school. 

At  the  Empire  Knitting-  Competition  held  in  Melbourtu' 
many  prizes  were  won  by  the  pupils. 

d'he  Institute  can  boast  many  successes  in  higher  education 
and  music.  This  important  phase  of  work  has  been  in  o|>eration 
for  over  20  years,  and  the  Institute  is  proud  to  record  that  the 
only  two  blind  Bachelors  of  Music  in  Australasia,  and  the  thre(‘ 
blind  Bachelors  of  Art,  were  trained  in  the  Victoria  School. 

Piano-tuning-  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  professions  for 
the  blind.  Over  1,000  orders  for  tunings  were  executed  this 
year. 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  Institute  stressed  the  need  of  special 
classes  for  myopic  and  partially-sighted  children.  The  Tas¬ 
manian  Education  Department  was  the  first  to  establish  such 
classes,  d'his  year  the  Victorian  Education  Department  has  follow¬ 
ed  suit.  Adjustable  desks  are  now  used,  coloured  chalks  and 
blackboards  introduced,  and  the  children  read  books  of  18-  to  24- 
point  type  through  special  lenses. 

In  spite  of  most  satisfactory  sales  In  the  industrial  departments 
the  fact  is  stressed  that  no  blind  institute  can  ever  be  self- 
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supporting,  and  that  contributors  and  friends  must  realize  how 
vitally  necessary  it  is  to  maintain  revenue. 

In  special  circulars  a  glowing  tribute  from  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  paid  to 
Mr.  S.  \\\  Hedger,  M.B.E.,  for.  21  vears’  useful  service. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( 

Handwork  during  War-time. 

.School  for  the  Blind, 

Higginshaw,  Oldham, 

March  6th,  1942. 

Dear  Editor, 

1  was  interested  in  your  query  concerning  Handwork  during 
War-time,  which  appeared  in  the  Februarv  issue  of  The  'I'eacher 
of  the  Blind. 

All  schools  have  been  affected  by  the  shortage  of  handwork 
materials,  but  it  has  caused  a  more  vital  problem  to  us,  as  our 
1)1  ind  pupils  depend  so  much  upon  manual  occupation  as  a  basis 
of  their  training. 

Nevertheless,  “it  is  character  which  builds  an  existence 
out  of  circumstance,”  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  ingenuity  and 
originality  must  play  their  parts.  To  overcome  the  difficulties 
we  must  make  full  use  of  those  materials  we  can  obtain,  utilizing 
every  scrap,  improvising  wherever  possible  and  substituting  when 
necessary.  Splendid  opportunities  are  afforded  in  the  schoolroom 
for  lessons  on  the  “  Renovation  and  Adaptation  ”  of  garments 
already  in  use. 

Perhaps  the  kindergarten  presents  the  least  trouble — beads, 
bricks,  much  sense-training  apparatus,  games  and  toys,  comprise 
materials  which  “  wear  well.”  Common  objects  and  houSehokl 
goods  may  be  introduced  to  advantage. 

Later  on  in  school-life  the  task  of  providing  sufficient  hand¬ 
work  material  Is  more  pronounced.  Wool  can  still  be  obtained, 
although  in  smaller  quantities,  but  there  are  yarn  and  cotton  as 
substitutes,  so  that  knitting,  crocheting  and  weaving  can  still  be 
practised.  Rug  wool  up  to  now  is  unrationed,  and  the  occupation 
of  rug-making  is  varied  and  interesting. 

String  bags  made  either  on  scarf-frames  or  in  “  netting  ’’  are 
most  useful,  and  much  in  demand  for  shopping  in  these  days. 
Netting  provides  a  fascinating  occupation,  using  simple  material. 

I  would  further  like  to  suggest  that  model  construetion  Is 
both  educationallv  valuable  and  an  excellent  form  of  manual 
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work  in  war-time.  By  different  models,  g-raded  according  to  the 
ages  of  the  children,  various  types  of  handwork  are  introduced, 
while  only  moderate  quantities  of  one  kind  of  material  are 
required. 

For  example,  in  the  construction  of  a  doll’s  house — simple 
woodwork,  weaving  (for  small  mats,  using  left-over  wool),  furni¬ 
ture  making  (improvising  match-boxes,  cotton  reels,  corks  and 
pins),  simple  sewing  for  bedding,  knitting-  for  dolls’  clothes — 
even  to  “  golliwogs  ”  made  from  multi-coloured  scraps  of  wool — 
comprise  a  helpful  and  instructive  series  of  lessons. 

Clay  modelling  affords  scope  for  the  skill  and  ability  of  blind 
scholars. 

With  reference  to  the  “  social  centre  ”  and  the  “  blind  person 
at  home,”  the  problem  presents  a  different  aspect.  These  people 
rely  on  regular  quantities  of  materials,  which  cannot  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  full. 

Of  course  there  is  always  wool  available  for  the  Forces,  which 
can  keep  fingers  busy  knitting,  and  what  about  an  occasional 
scarf  in  simple  weaving? 

As  supplies  are  limited  1  would  suggest  that  the  time  allotted 
to  tlie  handwork  period  at  the  social  centre  be  divided,  one  part 
being  devoted  to  an  entirely  diff'erent  interest. 

The  formation  of  a  study  circle  for  the  discussion  of  topical 
events  or  wireless  news  may  be  a  great  asset  to  stimulate  thought 
and  action,  or  perhops  a  drama  group  can  be  organized. 
Dramatic  work  for  blind  people  encourages  freedom  of  movement, 
develops  enunciation  and  inculcates  a  love  of  literature  and  the 
finer  arts. 

I  trust  these  few  suggestions  may  be  of  help  in  “  carrying 
on,”  despite  the  adverse  conditions  of  to-day. 

Yours  sincerely, 

I.  WiNPENNY. 


WARSHIP  WEEK. 

By  Muriel  Goldby. 

.Saturday,  February  14th,  1942,  saw  Oldham’s  “  Warship 
Week  ”  open  with  a  fiourish,  for  Oldham  schoolchildren  had  a 
reputation  to  keep  up  !  During  ”  War  Weapons  Week  ”  last 
May  the  children  made  the  highest  contribution  of  all  Lancashire 
schools,  for  which  they  were  given  a  whole  day’s  holiday  !  So 
patriotism  and  the  prospect  of  another  holiday  were  two  very 
o-ood  reasons  for  enthusiasm, 
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During-  the  wliole  of  the  week  the  children  bought  savings 
stamps  regularly,  and  our  target  figure  in  school  was  early 
reached  and  passed.  Extra  money  was  raised  by  a  “  bring' 
and  buy  ”  sale,  and  the  children  certainly  proved  themselves 
capable  of  “  buying  in  ”  for  their  mothers!  Great  excitement 
was  abroad  when  the  infants’  class  announced  a  concert  to  be 
given  in  school  on  the  Thursday  afternoon.  This  was  a  huge 
success,  and  quite  a  few  shillings  were  raised  for  the  worthy 
cause  by  charging  admission  fees  at  the  rate  of  a  ,  penny  for 
children  and  twopence  for  teachers. 

The  high  spot,  however,  was  on  Friday  afternoon,  when 
the  children  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  well-known 
child  impersonator,  Mr.  Harry  Hemsley,  who  was  appearing  at 
a  theatre  in  the  town.  He  very  kindly  entertained  the  pupils  for 
a  full  hour,  and  they  sat  enraptured  as  they  heard  first  one  and 
then  another  member  of  the  family  speaking.  Horace,  of  course, 
was  a  special  favourite. 

On  that  happy  note,  “  Warship  Week  ”  ended,  and  I  feel 
sure  both  staff  and  pupils  were  very  gratified  with  the  results. 


WANTED. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Biringliam  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham  17,  wishes  to 
procure  for  a  colleague  a  set  of  the  Examination  Papers  for  Home 
d'eachers  used  at  the  examination  in  1934.  If  any  reader  possesses 
these  papers  and  is  willing  to  part  with  them  will  he  kindh'  send 
them  to  Mr.  Vickerstaff  at  the  above  address? 


r 
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CHAIRMAN’S  NOTES. 

I  Javinj^-  made  up  my  mind  to  attempt  during-  my  year  oL'  otlice 
lo  visit  each  Branch  it  was  a  matter  of  great  disappointment  to  me 
when  war  supervened  and  normal  branch  activity  became  impos- 
siljle.  Rightly  or  wrongly  1  felt  at  the  outset  that  any  business  of 
the  College  that  was  likely  to  arise  in  the  then  prevailing  conditions 
could  best  be  carried  out  by  correspondence  by  a  small  Executive 
Committee  of  the  principal  officers.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  essential 
business  was  carried  out.  In  spite  of  great  difficulties  examina¬ 
tions  were  held  as  usual  and  no  candidate  was  compelled  to  remain 
unqualified  for  lack  of  opportunity.  There  was  also  protracted 
negotiation  with  the  National  Union  of  County  Officers  concerning 
pensions  for  home  teachers. 

To  my  mind  the  granting  of  the  diploma  is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  College.  It  is  a  valuable  piece  of  work  carried 
out  by  the  College  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  Ministry  of 
Health  respectively  and  for  the  individual  candidates  concerned. 
The  value  of  the  Diploma  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  order  to  obtain  it 
one  has  to  prove  to  a  body  of  experts  that  one  is  capable  of  teach¬ 
ing-  the  blind ;  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  College  ensures 
that  those  experts  are  chosen  from  its  ranks.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  this,  often  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  if  any  member  of 
the  College  has  a  constructive  proposal  to  make  concerning  that 
qualification  it  can  be  transmitted  through  the  Executive  to  the 
Examination  Board  for  full  consideration  by  those  experts. 

With  quieter  conditions  throughout  the  country  the  voice  of 
ihe  College  became  insistent.  It  was  not  enough  to  “  carry  on  ”  ; 
the  College  must  be  “  up  and  doing.”  It  became  evident,  too, 
that  in  order  to  stand  up  to  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  the  Exam¬ 
ination  Boards  needed  reinforcements,  so  the  Boards  and  Execu¬ 
tive  were  called  together  again  for  business,  elections  and  the 
like  and  the  Editorial  Board  was  summoned  to  revivify  the 
magazine.  All  this  proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  College  is  still 
\  ery  much  alive.  It  may  be  said  that  that  spirit  has  asserted  itself 
in  spite  of  me  !  1  don’t  mind  so  long  as  it  does  assert  itself  and 

remains  assertive.  To  the  question  ”  Wdiat  is  the  College?  ”  let 
each  member  answer,  ‘‘  Well  !  I’m  a  part  ot  it  anyway.”  Wdien 
pron-ipted  to  criticize  inactivity,  the  examinations  or  The  Teacher 
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of  the  Blitid  let  each  member  ask,  “  What  have  I  left  undone  to 
l)ring'  this  about?  ”  and,  more  partieularly,  “  What  can  1  do  by 
way  of  remedy?  ”  1  am  (juite  sure  that  alon^-  this  road  lies  the 

best  future  for  the  College  and  for  each  individual  member. 

*  *  -X-  * 


It  was  a  real  delight  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Scottish 
Bratich  in  Edinburgh  on  March  28th.  1  found  them  in  the  midst 

of  ploys  of  their  own  and  much  appreciated  the  fact  they  were 
prepared  to  listen  loan  address  from  the  ("hairman  before  entering 
into  their  own  forthright  discussion.  It  was  a  privilege,  too,  to 
remain  for  some  part  of  their  domestic  debate,  d'here  is  no  cpies- 


tion  about  the  liveliness  of  the  Scottish  Branch  and  the  members 
of  the  Executive  of  that  body  have  to  keep  well  “  on  the  toes  ”  to 
satisfy  the  exacting-  questions  of  the  members.  I  left  with  the 
feeling'  that  any  qualified  person  who  is  not  an  active  member  of 
that  Branch  is  losing  a  valuable  opportunity  of  doing  something 
tangible  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Scotland  and  for  the 
vitality  of  the  College. 


*  -X-  -X-  * 

On  April  17th  the  N.U.T.  Advisory  Committee  for  Special 
Schools  held  a  consultation  with  certain  members  of  the  Union 
engaged  in  schools  for  the  blind  concerning  Circular  M  28850/  104, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to 
receive  a  deputation  to  discuss  the  method  of  carrying  out  this 
partial  reorganization  and  other  matters  arising  therefrom. 

The  deputation  was  received  at  the  Board  on  May  7th  by  Mi'. 
N.  1).  Bosworth  Smith  and  Dr.  Underwood,  the  members  being 
Mrs.  Leah  Manning  and  Mr.  E.  Evans,  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  respectively  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
and  Mr.  Andrews,  President  of  the  Leeds  Association  N.U.T. 

Mrs.  Manning  introduced  the  deputation  and  opened  with  a 
general  survey  of  the  subject  as  envisaged  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  consultation,  further  reorganization,  subsidiary 
courses  and  placement.  Mr.  Andrews  dealt  more  particularly 
with  further  reorganization,  Mr.  Hewitt  with  music  as  a  cultural 
subject  and  Mr.  Evans  with  placement.  Mr.  Hewitt  stated  that 
all  teachers  realize  the  refining  intluence  of  music  and  the  need  for 
blind  children  to  have  some  aspect  of  beauty.  To  blind  children 
music  is  some  compensation  for  the  normal  comprehension  of 
beautv.  ddierefore,  withdrawal  of  pupils  should  m)t  be  allowed  to 
lower  the  standard  of  the  teaching  ol  music  as  a  cultural  subject  to 
all  blind  children.  Mr.  Evans,  from  his  experience  as  a  councillor, 
was  able  to  open  up  a  full  and  serious  discussion  on  placement, 
a  matter  which  is  bound  to  be  vital  to  the  success  or  failure  of  an\ 
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sclieme  of  reorganization.  He  also  made  a  plea  for  early  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  creamin^-olT  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale. 

d'he  whole  discussion  was  frank  and  friendly,  and  the  deputa¬ 
tion  was  assured  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Board  to 
proceed  further  without  full  consultation.  It  was  earnestly  desired 
that  the  standard  of  music  teaching’  should  be  maintained  at  a 
high  level  and  that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  by  all 
parties  concerned  to  the  matter  of  placement. 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  College  .will  be  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Blind,  105-9  Salusbury  Road, 
Brondesbury,  on  Saturday,  the  iith  July,  at  2-30  p.m.  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  retiring  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Chairman 
for  the  current  year,  will  both  deliver  addresses. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  very  large  number  of  Members  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  this  reunion.  It  will  be  the  first  Annual  General 
Meeting  since  July  of  1939  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Members 
have  felt  keenly  the  deprivation  of  not  being  able  to  meet  together. 
Here  is  one  opportunity  to  their  hand. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Branch  Elections. — As  the  result  of  the  elections  in  March  the 
Branch  Executive  is  composed  as  follows  :  Chairman — Mr.  Loch- 
head,  Edinburgh.  Vice-Chaii'man — Mr.  Newlands,  Glasgow.  Ex- 
Chairman — Mr.  Keir,  Glasgow.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr. 
Cormack,  Edinburgh.  Members  of  Executive — Miss  Baxter, 
Dundee;  Miss  Campbell,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  Edgar,  Fife;  and  Mr. 
Morrison,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Morrison  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Irving, 
Glasgow,  who  is  at  present  very  seriously  ill  and  unable  to  take 
part  in  Branch  affairs. 

Elections  to  the  (General  Execuiive. — All  Scottish  members  will 
want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Cormack  in  being  returned  unopposed 
as  Vdee-Chairman  of  the  College.  Mr.  Cormack  has  been  Secre¬ 
tary  and  d'reasurer  since  the  formation  of  the  .Sc'nttish  Branch,  and 
in  this  capacity  has  represented  the  Branc^h  on  the  General  Execu¬ 
tive.  His  good-humoure<l  way  of  saying,  “  Wdll  you  pay  your 
subscriptions  now?  ”  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  comparative 
solvency  of  the  Scottish  Branch.  Members  will  also  be  pleased  to 
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note  that  Mr.  Anderson  ai^ain  g-oes  to  the  Executive,  and  Miss 
Campbell  for  the  first  time. 

IhaticJi  Meeting. — A  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  on  March  28th.  Over  three 
hours  was  not  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  business  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  April  25th,  when  a  little  more  than  two  hours 
sufficed.  The  chief  interest  of  the  March  meeting  was  the  address 
bv  Mr.  Andrews,  Chairman  of  the  College.  I  expect  his  paper 
will  be  printed  elsewhere  in  the  magazine,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  need  to  report  it.  His  wide  view  appealed  to  the  members 
present,  and  his  summary  of  what  the  College  did  for  members 
and  what  members  might  do  for  the  College  was  particularly  to 
the  point.  Several  speakers  joined  in  a  short  discussion  of  Mr. 
Andrews’  paper. 

After  a  pause  for  tea,  the’ main  business  of  the  meeting  began. 
Mr.  Andrews  at  anv  rate  saw  one  of  his  opinions  disproved.  He 
had  rather  mourned  the  fact  that  “  meetings  were  not  so  fervid  as 
formerly.”  There  was  no  lack  of  fervour  and  even  ferocity  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  meeting.  However,  the  action  of  the  Branch 
Executive  in  co-operating  with  other  bodies  in  drawing  up  the 
memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  was  approved, 
but  the  Executive  was  severely  criticized  for  not  calling  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Branch  while  the  discussions  were  in  progress. 
.After  a  heated  argument  it  was  decided  by  vote  that  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell,  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Newlands  should  represent  the  Scottish 
Branch  of  the  College  in  the  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Secretarv 
of  State  for  Scotland. 

The  adjourned  meeting  on  April  25th  was  calm  by  comparison, 
and  the  rest  of  the  business  gave  rise  to  no  major  debate. 

A  joint  meeting  between  representatives  of  the  Branch  Execu¬ 
tive  and  the  Federation  Executive  was  held  on  April  22nd.  The 
Federation  representatives  wished  to  substitute  a  new  memoran¬ 
dum  in  place  of  that  sent  to  Mr.  Henderson  Stewart,  M.P.  The 
College  representatives,  however,  held  to  the  view  that  the  Feder¬ 
ation  was  already  committed  to  the  first  memorandum,  and  on  this 
point  the  Federation  yielded.  It  was  agreed  that  the  delegates  to 
the  deputation  from  the  three  interested  bodies  should  meet  prior 
to  the  deputation. 

Blind.  Student's  Success. — Mr,  Milligan,  a  blind  student  at 
Edinburgh  Universitv,  recentlv  took  the  examinations  for  a 
scholarship  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  .As  a  result  he  has  won  a 
scholarship  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  I  think  this  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  Scottish  blind  student  has  won  such  a 
S('holarship. 
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SOUTHERN  BRANCH  MEETING. 


On  Saturday,  March  T4tli,  1942,  a  meeting-  of  the  Southern 
Branch  was  held  at  the  .Salusbury  Road  \\h)rkshops  for  the  Blind, 
when  20  members  had  their  lirst  reunion  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  were  able  to  plan  the  resumption  of  the  peace-time  pro¬ 
gramme  of  quarterly  meetings. 

The  chairman,  Miss  M.  G.  Thomas,  gave  an  excellent  address, 
sugg'esting  many  necessary  reforms  for  the  home  teaching  service. 
She  hopes  to  put  forward  at  the  next  Executive  meeting  a 
suggestion  as  to  Associate  membership  of  the  College  at  a  lower 
subscription  for  teachers  re('eivii-ig  salaries  below  a  certain  limit. 


J^xtra  duties  that  have  devolved  upon  home  teachers  during 
recent  vears,  variations  in  superannuation  schemes,  were  amongst 
other  points  that  came  up  for  discussion.  It  was  noted  with 
approval  that  The  'reiichei'  of  ihe  lUi)id  had  of  late  printed  many 
articles  dealing  with  home  leaching  and  members  were  again 
urged  to  contribute  matter  relevant  to  their  work,  especially 
reports  of  difficulties  solved,  for  that  often  helped  fellow-members. 


d'he  newly-elected  Branch  Committee,  with  Mr.  Symes  (Vice- 
Chairman),  and  the  members  (Miss  Spenser-W'ilkinson,  Mr. 
Acott,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Howard))  were  present  with  one 
exception  and  gave  many  helpful  contributions  to  the  afternoon’s 
talk.  This  augurs  well  for  the  future  activity  of  the  Branch,  as 
does  also  the  treneral  discussion  amonjj^^t  members.  Quite  a  few 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  opportunities  for  informal  talks  at  the 
Branch  meetings  and  a  speedy  granting  of  the  wish  came  when 
Dr.  Ritchie  announced  a  surprise  tea-party  engineered  by  Mr. 
Symes  and  himself.  We  were  all  particularly  grateful  for  this 
added  kindness,  since  rationing  presents  an  acute  problem  to-day. 

Conversation  went  “  round  and  round  so,  too,  did  the 
members  over  the  modern  and  well-equipped  workshops,  all  agree¬ 
ing  that  this  meeting  anyhow  had  been  most  profitable  and  that, 
if  at  all  possible.  Branch  meetings  should  continue. 


ALLEGORY. 

By  Jay. 

There  was  once  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  shop.  It  was  no 
ordinary  shop.  She  did  not  stock  anything  that  was  cheap  or 
common  ;  she  kept  nothing  that  the  working-class  man  or  woman 
might  require.  It  was  a  special  shop.  The  stock  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  large,  but  it  was  of  first-rate  quality,  and  of  course  fairly 
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expensive.  Her  best  line  of  g'oods  was  a  special  kind  of  blue¬ 
stocking-. 

I'here  were  other  shops  in  the  district  but  they  were  ignored 
by  the  old  lady,  as  they  dealt  in  ordinary  household  goods  such  as 
boots,  baskets  and  general  odds  and  ends.  She  turned  her  head 
away  whenever  she  passed  them,  and  sniffed,  quite  audibly.  This 
went  on  for  some  considerable  time,  until  one  day  she  noticed, 
while  in  the  very  act  of  sniffing',  that  in  one  of  her  competitor’s 
windows  was  an  article  of  quite  outstanding  value.  Without 
attracting  attention  she  took  a  peep  at  the  article  and  hurried  on, 
feeling  very  disturbed  in  her  mind.  For  you  see,  if  one  of  her 
competitors  could  stock  it,  then  the  others  might. 

She  lost  no  time  in  investigating  this  problem  and  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  practically  all  her  competitors  were  doing  the  same 
thing.  However,  she  continued  to  sniff,  but  now  the  sniff's  were 
not  quite  so  audible.  Very  soon,  however,  she  began  to  realize 
that  her  competitors  were  doing  very  good  trade,  not  only  in  their 
common  lines,  but  also  in  the  very  special  articles  in  which  she 
thought  she  had  the  monopoly.  One  or  two  of  them  had  actually 
enlarged  their  premises.  This  was  very  disturbing,  and  she  be¬ 
came  even  more  worried  when  she  realized  that  many  of  the 
articles  with  which  she  was  being  supplied  were  often  a  trifle  infer¬ 
ior  to  what  she  had  been  used  to  and  that  her  trade  was  rapidly 
falling'. 

When  she  realized  this  she  ceased  sniffing  altogether  and  decid¬ 
ed  that  drastic  action  was  necessary. 

And  so  she  devised  a  scheme,  for  which  she  needed  the  help  of 
the  local  magistrate.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  sympathetic  man, 
albeit  a  triffe  absent-minded  at  times,  and  one  who,  once  he  had 
decided  on  a  course  of  action,  could  be  relied  upon  to  see  it  through. 
He  often  made  mistakes  but  no  one  really  treated  them  seriously. 
He  listened  to  the  old  lady  with  a  very  sympathetic  car  and  decided 
that  here  indeed  was  a  scheme  which  would  be  of  g'rcat  benefit  to 
them  all — at  least  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  old  ladv. 

So  he  wrote  a  letter,  a  nice,  long  letter,  to  all  her  competitors, 
as  well  as  to  a  lot  of  their  customers,  and  suggested  that  evervonc 
would  be  much  happier  if  they  determined  to  stick  to  their  own 
particular  lines.  He  suggested  that  they  should  let  the  old  ladv 
iiave  all  the  very  special  articles  from  their  stores,  and  that  in 
return  the  old  lady  would  let  them  have  any  of  the  inferior  articles 
which,  quite  against  her  best  intentions,  had  made  their  wav  into 
her  shop. 

Some  of  her  competitors,  who  perhaps  had  not  heard  her  pre- 
N'ious  sniff's,  thought  it  was  a  good  idea,  feeling  no  doubt  that 
articles  of  outstanding  value  would  look  better  when  in  a  shop  on 
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their  own  than  among'  general  stores.  Others,  however,  hatl 
beg'un  to  like  such  elegant  articles  in  their  shops,  and  found  that  it 
even  improved  the  look  of  their  ordinary  stock.  Besides,  they  were 
not  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  old  lady’s  rejected  goods. 
It  was  now  their  turn  to  be  in  a  dilemma,  because  after  all  the 
magistrate  himself  had  written  to  them,  and  he  was  always  such 
a  sympathetic  man. 


WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  B,  O.  Bradnack. 

1  respond  with  some  diffidence  to  the  Editor’s  request  that  I 
should  contribute  to  your  series  of  articles  upon  how  war  time  has 
affected  the  education  of  the  blind.  1  should  have  been  very 
willing  but  for  two  reasons,  both  of  which  lead  me  to  suspect  that 
what  1  shall  write  is  likelv  to  turn  out  to  be  merelv  one  more 
article  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  rather  than  an  account  of 
how  war  time  has  affected  one  particular  school.  In  the  first 
place,  since  we  are  among  the  few  blind  educational  establish¬ 
ments  which  are  still  “  at  home,”  we  have  been,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  untouched  by  the  war.  And,  secondly,  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  Worcester  only  extends  back  as  far  as  ”  Munich,”  so 
that  I  have  the  most  limited  knowledge  of  the  ”  norm  ’’  from 
which  the  war  may,  or  may  not,  be  supposed  to  have  caused 
variations.  However,  1  can  but  leave  my  baby  on  the  editorial 
doorstep,  confident  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  effects  of 
permanent  exposure  there  if  it  should  not  prove  suitable  for  adop¬ 
tion  into  her  family. 

'Fhe  effects  o*f  the  war  have  been  minimized,  as  far  as  we  are 
('oncerned,  not  only  l^y  the  unblitzed  nature  of  our  locality,  but 
also  by  the  fact  of  our  being  a  boarding  school;  for  the  boarding- 
school  possesses  the  opportunity  for  the  integration  of  the  whole 
life  of  its  members,  so  that  it  can  draw  together  into  a  coherent 
whole  the  many  apparently  unrelated  changes  which  war  time 
brings.  Disorganization  always  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
major  ills  of  life,  but,  where  a  single  body  controls  the  greater 
|)art  of  existence,  the  rough  edges,  so  to  speak,  of  war  changes 
can  be  smoothed  off  and  some  sort  of  unity  preserved. 

.4  simple  example  of  how  a  community  can  continue  to  float 
on  an  even  keel,  when  the  smaller  community  of  the  family  is 
tossed  up  and  down,  will  indicate  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean.  There 
must  be  very  few  families  whose  economic  circumstances  have  not 
been  pretty  profoundly  disorganized  by  major  changes  of  income, 
either  favourable  or  the  reverse,  but  the  economics  of  boarding 
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school  life  here  are  less  disturbed  and  more  easily  controlled. 
Other  illustrations  will  doubtless  come  to  mind,  and  this  is  only 
one  justification  of  a  thesis  to  which  I  am  devoted  on  other  g-rounds 
as  well,  namely  the  importance  of  the  boarding  school,  (is  such, 
in  anv  national  educational  system. 

A  school  such  as  ours,  then,  provided  that  it  does  not  have  to 
evacuate,  is  a  place  where  the  effects  of  the  war  may  be  expected 
to  be  less  noticeable,  or  at  least  less  disintegrating.  Over  the 
past  four  vears  what  differences  1  do  detect,  and  there  are  of 
course  some,  whether  thev  be  due  to  the  war  ,or  not,  I  will 
('omment  on  in  order,  beginning  with  that  foundation  ol  mens 
Sana,  namely,  corpus  sdiium,  and  passing  in  turn  to  the  mind, 
recreation  and,  finally,  to  what  I  will  call  “  the  social  sense.” 
And  perhaps  I  mav  here  mention  that  if  I  have  anything  at  all 
interesting  to  say  it  will  be  found  in  this  last  section,  and  those 
readers  whose  time  is  precious  may  well  skip  the  Intervening 
paragraphs. 

PHYSICAL. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  past  three  years  has 
been  the  total  absence  of  any  signs  of  physical  deterioration  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  undeniable  that  every  boy  has  improved 
in  general  plivsicpie,  nor  has  there  been  any  increase  in  infectious 
ailments.  In  part  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  increased  amount  of 
attention  devoted  to  phvsical  training  and  to  other  causes  in  no 
way  related  to  the  war,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  en¬ 
forced  limitation  on  the  consumption  of  sweets  and  ginger-pop 
lias  been  a  contributory  cause  !  At  any  rate  it  can  safely  be 
asserted  that  so  far  the  war  has  brought  no  evil  effects  in  this 
direction  which  a  reasonablv-ordered  school  svstem  cannot  more 
than  counteract. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  important  question  of  nervous  health. 
What  T  have  to  say  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  article 
has,  I  believe,  an  important  bearing  on  this  point,  but  I  would 
here  refer  to  the  specific  effects  of  “  blitz  ”  conditions  and  of 
air-raid  precautions  on  our  boys.  As  we  have,  fortunately,  no 
first-hand  experience  of  these  worth  noticing,  we  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  effects  shown  at  school  of  events  which  have 
occurred  at  home  in  the  holidays.  But  from  perhaps  three  or  four 
cases  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  have  said  that 
the  nervous  systems  of  children  are  much  less  deeply  affected  than 
than  those  of  adults.  In  more  than  one  case  it  would  seem  that 
the  greater  disturbance  felt  by  the  parent  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  child’s  anxiety,  and  he  has  come  to  us  In  a  hlghlv 
nervous  condition,  but  once  in  a  community  of  those  of  his  own 
age  and  apart  from  his  parents  the  opportunity  to  “  by-pass  ” 
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Uie  obsession  with  aircraft  and  all  their  appurtenances  has  been 
fully  and  successfully  used.  Where  there  was  no  serious  psycho¬ 
logical  disharmony  before,  normal  nervous  health  has  been  rapidly 
recovered,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  not  due  solely  to  their 
having  come  to  an  unbombed  neighbourhood. 

MENTAL. 

It  would  be  presumptions  for  me  to  say  much  from  my  own 
obseryation  about  what  effect,  if  any,  the  war  may  have  had  on 
the  mentality  of  the  blind.  I  was  too  unfamiliar  with  their  pre¬ 
war  mentality.  But  our  boys  are  not  immune  from  those  stirrings 
of  the  mind  which  are  apparent  in  a  good  many  quarters  these 
days.  There  is  a  certain  increased  seriousness  of  purpose,  which 
is  not  the  consequence  of  any  excessive  scrutiny  of  the  day-to-day 
events  of  the  war,  but  is  rather  connected  with  a  dim  realization 
that  humanity  is  again  on  the  march,  that  life  is  not  static  but 
dynamic,  a  journey — not  a  place  of  rest.  1  have  no  personal 
doubts  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  that  the  contrary  conviction 
among-  so  many  of  our  countrymen  in  the  inter-war  years  was 
our  tragedy.  And  1  cannot  but  believe  that  the  increasing  plain¬ 
ness  with  which  all  can  see  that  life  is  going  to  be  a  tough 
struggle  as  far  as  any  of  us  can  look  ahead  will  make 
it  easier  for  the  blind  to  combat  that  inertia  which  is  their  great 
temptation.  But  1  anticipate  a  point  to  which  I  will  return 
presently. 

RECREATION. 

It  is  on  this  side  that  the  results  of  the  war  have  been  most 
noticeable  to  us.  Lectures,  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  even 
debates  and  chess  matches  with  other  clubs,  dances — all  have 
been  at  a  premium,  owing  to  either  the  conscription  of  man¬ 
power,  or  the  black-out,  or  both.  And  the  spur  to^  much  of  our 
athletic  recreation  has  disappeared  with  the  cessation  of  rowing 
and  swimming-  matches  with  other  schools  and  clubs.  For  this 
last  there  is  no  compensation,  but  1  cannot  say  that  I  view  with 
unrelieved  gloom  my  fruitless  efforts  to  get  lecturers.  Subject 
matter  can  often  be  obtained  from  wireless  talks,  and  there  is  no 
present  danger  of  mental  stagnation  (unless  it  be  on  the  part  of  a 
lieavily-worked  staff).  At  the  same  time  the  absence  of  outsiders 
from  these  occasions  has  given  a  valuable  fillip  to  the  boys  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  own  dramatic,  musical  and  other  activities  have 
benefited  considerably. 

Thus  far  1  am  more  than  usually  disappointed  with  this 
article,  and  1  pass  with  some  relief  to  the  last  side  of  our  work; 
with  relief  because  it  is  both  the  side  which  always  appeals  to  me 
as  the  most  important,  and  also  that  in  which  I  think  that  1  can 
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detect  very  clear  evidences  that  the  war  is  affecting-  it.  I  refer  to 
what  I  would  call  the  social,  or  community,  side,  though  this  is  a 
very  wide  term. 

SOCIAL. 

In  the  matters  that  I  now  propose  to  discuss  1  fancy  that  the 
need  for  the  development  of  a  right  education  may  be  greater 
than  elsew'here.  For  there  appears  tO'  be  a  tendency  among  those 
who  join  us  from  other  blind  schools  to  possess  quite  a  false 
adjustment  to  society  in  one  especial  respect  :  many  of  them  seem 
to  have  an  instinctive  aversion  from  manual  work,  and  to  regard 
entry  to  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  as  a  ticket  to  a  “  re¬ 
spectable  ”  career,  by  which  they  mean  a  career  wherein  the 
comfortable  use  of  the  brain  is  held  to  dispense  .with  the  necessity 
for  any  use  of  the  hands  at  all,  apart  from  reading.  This  is  an 
attitude  widely  spread  also  in  the  sighted  world,  and  is  fostered 
by  the  unequal  economic  rewards  bestowed  on  manual  and  non- 
manual  work  in  our  present  society.  But  it  is,  I  am  sure,  a  false 
attitude  and  one  which  needs  to  be  outgrown  if  a  healthy  society  is 
to  be  created.  Further,  unless  and  until  it  is  outgrown,  second¬ 
ary  education  will  remain  the  prerogative  of  the  intellectual  few, 
instead  of  being-  open  to  all  who  can  profit  by  it,  whether  ultimately 
destined  for  a  manual  or  for  a  professional  career. 

It  is  an  attitude  to  which  our  bovs  are  peculiarly  prone,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  feel  that,  in  being  selected  for 
a  “  higher  education  ”  they  are  not  also  being-  selected  for  a 
“  superior  job  ”  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is  also  an  attitude  peculiarly 
fatal  to  the  blind  in  that  it  encourages  their  natural  tendency  to 
depend  on  others  for  the  manual  jobs  on  which  so  much  of  life 
hinges.  The  fact  that  they  are  encouraged  (in  the  elementary 
schools)  to  do  these  jobs  for  themselves  does  not  seem  in  practice 
always  helpful,  as  too  many  of  them  regard  their  advent  here  as 
the  occasion  to  shake  off'  all  the  dust  of  the  elementary  schools 
from  their  feet — they  have  “  risen  above  ”  that  sort  of  thing. 

During  my  first  few  months  here  I  found  a  deadweight  of 
hostility  to  doing  anything  so  demeaning  as  manual  work,  whether 
useful,  ornamental  or  necessary,  other  than  the  construction  of 
wireless  sets — an  incubus  which  I  was  entirely  unable  to  shift. 
But  the  days  of  national  necessity  have  effected  a  remarkable 
change.  A  Useful  Services  Association  has  been  formed  (with  an 
almost  100%  membership)  of  those  who  volunteer  to  give  an  hour 
of  their  rather  limited  spare  time  to  doing  all  sorts  of  jobs  for 
the  con-imunity ’s  comfort  and  convenience  which  are  normally 
doiie  by  paid  college  servants,  for  whom  now  the  country  has 
more  important  work.  Tons  of  coke  have  been  shovelled  into  the 
boiler  house,  classrooms  and  windows  and  shoes  cleaned,  walls 
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and  buildinj^s  repainted,  and  the  remaining  gardener  helped  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

'I'he  importance  of  all  this  seems  to  me  to  go  iar  beyond 
“  war  living,”  and  I  have  always  refrained  from  asking  for  this 
service  merely  for  the  duration  of  the  war  (though  the  boys  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  decide  for  themselves  thereafter  whether 
or  no  it  shall  continue).  But  1  believe  that  a  large  number  will 
have  learnt  by  experience  {a)  that  manual  work  can  be  good  fun 
aiid  is  in  fact  a  genuine  re-creation  after  intellectual  work;  (/>) 
that  even  when  it  is  not,  real  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  from 
doing'  for  the  community  to  which  one  belongs  a  job  which,  how¬ 
ever  menial,  is  really  needful;  and  (c)  that  there  are  surprising 
numbers  of  such  things  that  they  can  do.  And  I  hope,  too,  that 
a  new  attitude  to  manual  work  will  have  grown  up,  enabling  them 
to  regard  their  college  as  a  place  from  which  branch  forth  two 
sets  of  careers  of  equal  social  value  in  the  scope  which  they  olTer 
for  public  service. 

AN  EVACUATION  SCHEME— SOME  REFLECTIONS. 

By  T.  L.  Williams. 

.Vs  was  explained  in  a  previous  short  article,  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  Birmingham  School  was  divided  into  four  homes,  accom¬ 
modating  kindergarten,  senior  boys,  senior  girls  and  technical 
pupils  respectively,  and  at  the  present  time  looks  after  the  needs 
of  nearly  20c  resident  pupils,  including  the  Royal  Normal  College 
children  still  with  us.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  an  educational  programme  which,  as  we  hope,  has  been 
constructive  and  progressive,  and  carried  on  amidst  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  countryside.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  had  in  the  background  the  firm  support  of  an  active  and 
understanding-  committee. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  evacuation  and,  even  now,  the  loss  of 
educational  apparatus  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  did 
not  affect  the  boys  during  the  first  year,  as  at  Worcester  College 
every  facility  was  put  at  their  disposal.  The  disadvantages  have 
been  outweighed  by  gains  in  other  respects.  A  greater  varietv  of 
out-door  occupation  has  helped  the  pupils  to  provide  their  own 
interests,  develop  powers  of  independence,  and  make  easier  the 
problem  of  the  use  of  leisure.  In  our  country  homes  there  has  been 
ample  opportunity  for  gardening  (out-door  and  under  glass),  fruit 
picking,  poultry  keeping,  nature  rambling  and  ”  logging,”  at 
which  some  of  our  stronger  pupils  excel.  It  must  be  noted,  too, 
that  those  pupils  who  in  the  city  were  regarded  as  of  the  purely 
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academic  type  have  taken  to  all  forms  of  outside  manual  work  with 
enthusiasm.  Furthermore,  these  activities  have  opened  up  the 
possibility  of  interesting-  school  projects.  It  might  be  argued  that 
with  an  expanding  curriculum,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  b< 
biased  towards  out-door  pursuits,  the  more  formal  written  work 
of  the  school  would  undoubtedly  suft'er,  and  this  has  in  some 
degree  been  true  as  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  since  their  separation  from  the  girls  they  have  shown 
far  more  originality  in  their  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school 
societies,  the  sole  reason  being  a  stronger  reliance  on  their  own 
initiative.  The  “  Assignment  ”  plan  has  worked  particularly  well 
at  our  girls’  branch,  but  the  work  would  be  helped  appreciably 
if  we  had  in  Braille  a  modern  series  of  graduated  exercises  in 
English  and  one  of  the  more  modern  arithmetic  books.  For  the 
real  success  of  this  plan  a  wide  range  of  books  is  necessary  and 
those  of  the  “  Hardcastlc  ”  type  in  geography  for  instance  are  ex¬ 
tremely  useful.  While  on  this  subject,  our  pupils  appreciated  very 
much  indeed  individual  copies  of  llie  Public  School  Hymn  Book, 
in  Braille  and  ink-print,  provided  for  use  in  the  Worcester  College 
Chapel.  Needless  to  say  this  was  hel|jful  to  teacher  and  taught 
during'  the  hymn  practice  period.  Increasing*  use  has  been  matle 
of  the  B.B.C.  lessons.  As  far  as  the  school  syllabus  is  concerned 
we  have  striven  to  do  pieces  of  it  thoroughly  rather  than  attempt 
the  whole  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 

A\'e  have  done  our  best  to  arrange  the  time  table  so  that  it  is 
readily  adaptable  to  changing-  conditions.  In  short,  if  we  attempt 
to  cater  more  fully  for  the  child’s  needs,  the  time  table  should  heli> 
and  not  hinder.  In  a  school  where  the  staff  are  mainly  resident 
and  the  age  range  of  the  pupils  not  too  great,  it  is  desirable  in 
many  ways  to  have  the  school  activities  spread  over  the  whole 
day.  One  plan  is  to  have  morning  and  evening  school,  leaving  the 
afternoon  free  for  outside  occupations.  The  other,  as  we  noted 
and  partly  followed  at  Worcester  College,  allowed  for  a  long  break 
at  mid-day.  By  this  means  pupils  and  staff  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  In  any  case  the  afternoon 
serves  as  a  useful  “  rest  ”  period,  after  which  all  concerned  are 
ready  for  the  “  change-over  ”  later  in  the  day.  It  might  be  added 
here  that  our  medical  officers  and  ophthalmic  surgeon  have  ob¬ 
served  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  health  and  physicfiu* 
of  our  pupils.  Since  the  war  heights  and  weights  have  been  taken 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  lerm,  not  twice  a  year  as  formerly. 
'I'he  present  method  has  obvious  advantages.  We  have  found 
that  the  height  and  weight  curve  approximates  more  closely 
to  the  normal  than  before  the  war.  In  our  physical  education  the 
lack  of  apparatus,  both  out-door  and  in-door,  has  been  felt,  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  remedial  work.  During  the  summer 
months  exercises,  games  and  dancing  have  been  enjoyed  frequently 
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in  the  open  air,  but  in  the  winter  the  more  limited  floor  space  has 
restricted  freedom  of  movement. 


Our  country  houses  have  added  a  spirit  of  homeliness  to  the 
school.  They  are  not  institutional  in  appearance  or  character. 
A  warm  welcome  has  always  been  extended  to  parents  and  it  is  a 
good  thing'  to  set  aside  a  visitors’  room  where  they  can  sit  and 
talk  to  their  children.  Similarly  it  is  wise  to  reserve  a  “  guest 
room  ”  if  a  friend  wishes  to  stay  a  day  or  two.  The  l)edrooms  of 
our  country  houses  have  made  ideal  small  dormitories  and  for  the 
older  pupils  it  has  been  an  earned  privilege  to  have  the  wireless  for 
use  after  they  are  in  bed.  The  talks  and  plays  have  been  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  and  a  fund  of  general  knowledge  has  been  gained 
thereby.  A  very  pleasing  spontaneitv  of  expression  is  often  found 
among  the  pupils  and  this  can  be  attributed  partly  to  the  “  elder 
brother  ”  spirit  which  has  existed  between  them  and  the  stall  . 


Evacuation  has  made  us  re-examine  the  whole  working  svs- 
tern  and  has  served  as  a  useful  “  refresher  ”  course  to  all  members 
of  the  community.  Perhaps  the  school  has  followed  more  close!}' 
the  children’s  new  interests  which,  in  their  turn,  have  had  an 
important  bearing  on  behaviour.  Our  pupils  have  taken  part  in 
many  purposeful  activities  of  their  own  accord,  witJi  little  prompt¬ 
ing  from  the  staff.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  heard  so  much  of  “  Are 
we  compelled  to  do  this?  ”  talk  and  perhaps  the  fault  in  the  past 
has  been  largely  with  us  in  not  following  carefully  their  natural 
impulses  and  interests.  During-  our  first  few  weeks  in  the  country 
we  had  to  rely  on  their  help  to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  we 
should  continue  to  allow  in  our  school  activities  as  much  communal 
effort  as  possible.  Our  war-time  experiences  have  made  us  realize 
more  fully  that  the  broader  ideals  of  good  citizenship  come  from 
within  the  school  itself,  and  our  societies  should  be  governed  with 
that  end  in  view.  It  is  pleasing-  tO'  add  that  we  have  not  found  an 
increase  in  the  insularity  of  our  work  since  our  stay  in  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  co-operated  widely  with  the  seeing 
schools  in  the  district  by  means  of  games  and  combined  concerts. 
The  country  people  have  also  been  warmly  welcomed  to  our  volun¬ 
tary  evening  activities.  We  might  do  well  to  encourage  this  spirit 
of  interchange,  as  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  ha\'e  an  inllux 
of  workshop  employees  into  sighted  industry. 

.‘\nother  interesting  experiment  has  been  the  transfer  of  tlu' 
pupils  receiving-  technical  training  to  a  separate  hostel.  At 
Edgbaston  they  took  a  large  share  of  responsibility  in  assisting 
the  staff  with  .school  routine,  including-  the  organization  of 
societies.  The  break  from  the  school  to  the  continuation  course  at 
the  Hostel  has  given  them  a  feeling  of  independence.  For  manv 
years  before  the  war  there  had  been  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
continued  education.  With  the  loyal  help  of  a  skeleton  staff  this 
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has  been  carried  on  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  experimeiitins^' 
with  an  extended  programme.  This  need  for  further  education  is 
heino-  stressed  so  much  in  tliese  days,  and  our  plan  is  more  or  less 
the  same  as  that  laid  down  in  Part  IV  of  the  Siin'cy.  The  pro¬ 
posed  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  instance  does  not  mean  any  curtailment  in  our  musical 
activities.  On  the  coiitrary,  there  is  room  for  expansion,  so 
that  pupils  studying-  one  of  the  crafts  will  still  have  the  cultural 
advantages  of  a  big-  school  at  their  disposal. 

Evacuation  has  been  an  added  experience  for  staff  as  well  as 
pupils.  Teachers  formerly  non-resident  are  now  sharing-  residen¬ 
tial  duties — not  an  easy  task  after  life  in  their  own  homes.  Teach¬ 
ing-  and  domestic  staff,  sharing-  the  same  common  room,  have  dis- 
('ussed  tog-ether  problems  affecting-  the  general  life  of  the  School. 
It  is  well  to  see  that  the  staff'  are  not  overburdened  with  residential 
duties  which  might  prevent  them  from  offering  any  assistance  with 
the  voluntary  activities.  Neither  should  the  teaching  staff  take  an 
undue  share  in  the  domestic  work.  The  held  of  education  is  so 
wide  as  to  demand  the  utmost  energy  and  vigour  from  every  teach¬ 
er.  Life  in  the  country  has  meant  new  calls  on  our  resourcefulness 
and  powers  of  adaptability.  We  have  had  opportunities  for  de¬ 
veloping-  our  personalities  to  the  full  and  is  it  not  true  that 
to-day  we  are  more  generous  toward  the  pupils  we  teach?  We 
have  been  led  to  see  the  various  problems  in  their  true 
perspective  and  anv  decisions  we  have  been  asked  to  make  have 
been  the  better  thought  out. 

^Vhat  of  the  future?  It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  writer  favours  the  building  of  our  residential 
schools  in  the  country,  preferably  near  some  provincial  town, 
d'hey  would  have  their  own  gardens  and  farms.  The  buildings 
could  be  semi-permanent,  laid  out  along  modern  lines,  but  with 
no  suggestion  of  being  uncomfortable.  Our  pupils  do  not 
like  the  cold.  Under  some  progressive  planning-  scheme  such 
schools  could  form  centres  around  which  ideal  village  coni- 
munities  could  be  built.  There  need  be  no  feeling  of  isolation, 
and  in  peace  time  we  might  afford  the  luxury  of  a  bus,  alwavs 
popular  with  the  children. 
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CO-OPERATION. 

By  Annh  Inkemi.i:. 

The  two  articles,  “  Scottish  Notes  ”  and  “  Home  Teacher,” 
published  in  the  April  issue,  reveal  the  joint  problems  affecting 
many  home  visitors. 

d'he}'  are  inseparable,  because  the  thinking  home  visitor  has 
welfare  reforms  more  closely  at  heart  than  some  administrative 
bodies  appear  to  have,  yet,  individually,  she  is  |>owerless  to  help 
along-  those  reforms.  All  too  often  she  watches  the  bad  effects 
of  the  present  inequalities  actually  at  work  in  the  homes.  She 
is  an  unwilling-  helper  in  a  means  test  which  makes  a  blind  man 
dependent  on  his  wife’s  earnings.  She  is  often  visiting  every 
few  weeks  for  the  main  purpose  of  inspecting'  rent  books  and 
jiiaking  financial  enquiries,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  opportunities 
of  remaining  a  friend.  She  dreams  of  the  suggested  handicap 
pension,  knowing  that  no  weakness  in  such  a  scheme  would  tempt 
anyone  to  mutilate  himself  into  blindness  in  order  to  obtain 
benefit,  and  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cheat  and  liar  will  remain 
active  whether  his  case  is  reviewed  every  three  weeks  or  six 
months. 

She  knows  the  inequalities  of  domiciliary  assistance  in  the 
various  counties,  and  may  be  aware  of  the  most  recent  muddle 
which  allows  an  unnaturalized  alien  to  receive  the  increased 
National  Health  Insurance  of  jos.  6d.,  plus  domiciliary  assistance 
30S.  6d.,  making  a  total  of  41  s.  per  week,  while  an  Englishman 
receiving-  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  and  National  Health  Insurance 
must  have  his  domiciliary  assistance  cut  to  fit  the,  as  yet,  un revised 
j-)ensions  maximum  of  37s.  6d.  .She  reads  sundrv  articles  on  these 
)>roblems,  but  often  believes  the  numerous  functioning  bodies  lac'k 
the  co-operation  necessary  to  declare  themselves  with  united 
conviction. 

Meanwhile,  home  visitors  are  often  in  a  solitary  rut,  with  their 
scope  and  energies  almost  entirely  at  the  command  of  their  eni- 
])loying  lx3dy.  I  say  almost,  for  her  one  outlet  is  in  such  journals 
as  77/e  Tcadier  of  the  Blind  and  The  Neiv^  Beacon,  where,  with  the 
publication  of  various  views  new  contacts  may  be  formed  to 
stimulate  her  into  wider  activity.  Even  here  she  often  finds 
stagnation  ;  complete  silence,  implying  that  no  reader  has  suffi¬ 
cient  energy  to  reply.  Criticism  stimulates,  but  not  the  ungen¬ 
erous  method  of  pulling  the  efforts  of  others  asunder  without  any 
attempt  to  improve  on  the  original. 

There  is  a  real  source  of  power  and  direct  knowledge  awaiting 
the  leader  who  can  unite  the  home  visitors  into  a  progressive  body. 
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ENGLISH  AND  THE  BLIND. 

By  John  Edwards. 

Tlic  English  syllabus  in  a  school  for  the  blind  will  (loul)tlcss 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  prepared  for  children  in  a 
school  ior  the  sighted.  The  pupils  will  be  taught  the  same  rules 
and  principles  and  shown  how  to  avoid  the  same  errors  and 
pitfalls  of  the  English  language.  They  will  enjoy  the  same  poems 
and  the  same  plays.  The  nature  of  the  teaching,  however,  must 
of  necessity  be  very  different,  and  here  the  pitfalls  are  in  the  path 
of  the  teacher  and  not  in  that  of  the  pupils,  for  the  teacher  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  must  never  be  allowed  to  forget  that  his  pupils 
are  blind. 

Language  is  an  expression  of  self  and  is  based  on  experience. 
If  the  experience  is  limited  then  the  language  is  restricted.  Before 
the  blind  child  can  learn  the  fullest  use  of  language  he  must  have 
had  the  experience  on  which  that  language  is  based.  By  his  very 
blindness  he  has  been  cut  off  from  many  experiences  and  the  result 
is  that  a  great  part  of  his  language  and  vocabulary  is  stilted  and 
artificial.  Most  of  his  information  is  obtainable  only  at  second¬ 
hand.  He  is  told  certain  things  instead  of  knowing  them.  As  his 
knowledge  depends  on  his  other  senses,  mainly  those  of  hearing 
and  touch,  there  are  many  things  that  escape  him  and  have  to 
be  supplied  by  others.  The  teacher  therefore  should  try  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  experiences  at  first-hand  wherever  possible.  The  average 
blind  child  is  always  eager  for  information.  Very  often  it  is  to 
satisfy  his  ego,  or  to  counter  a  sense  of  inferiority,  as  when  he 
wants  to  know  various  details  of  colouring.  But  mere  verbal 
information  is  not  knowledge  and  the  result  is  usually  verbosity 
and  artificiality.  In  many  subjects,  as  for  example  history  and 
geography,  much  information  is  gi\’en  as  iajoniiaiion.  The 
geography  teacher  may  talk  freely  about  India  without  having 
been  further  than  a  trip  up  the  Thames.  We  know  that  such 
people  as  pygmies  exist  without  ever  having  seen  them.  But 
English  demands  more  than  information  ;  it  demands  feeling  and 
understanding  rather  than  knowledge. 

In  dealing  with  abstract  ideas  the  blind  chiltl  may  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  sighted  child,  ideas  of  truth,  justice,  love 
and  so  on  can  be  as  real  to  him  as  to  his  sighted  companion,  and 
when  discussing  such  topics  he  can  be  at  his  ease.  But  when  he 
is  dealing  with  more  tangible  things  which  lun  e  not  come  within 
the  range  of  his  experience  he  begins  using  words  that  have  no 
real  meaning  for  him.  Let  me  explain  this  with  an  example. 
The  words  bull  ”  and  “  cow  ”  are  familiar  to  most  blind  child¬ 
ren.  Yet  a  recent  lesson  on  the  genders  of  nouns  revealed  that 
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one  hoy  was  iqnoranl  oi  the  fact  that  they  were  both  of  the  same 
species.  He  thoug'ht  of  them  as  two  distinct  species.  Such 
£4aj>s  in  a  child’s  knowledg^e  when  discovered  are  startling  enough, 
but  for  every  such  error  discovered  there  must  be  dozens  that 
remain  liidden.  If  the  blind  child  is  cut  off  from  manv  outside 
things  by  his  handicap,  so  also  is  his  mind  cut  otT  in  manv  wavs 
from  ours — so  little  do  we  realize  the  thought  processes  in  the 
mind  of  the  blind  child. 


Oeorge  Samson,  in  his  English  for  the  English,  has  stressc'd 
the  need  for  teaching  correct  speaking-,  good  talking  and  good 
listening.  1'he  blind  child  is  capable  of  gaining-  all  these.  Ih*  i 
usually  a  careful  listener  and  a  voluble  talker.  His  speech  mav 
not  always  be  as  good,  but  he  can  be  taught.  But  this  is  not  all 
that  the  blind  child  requires.  He  needs  correct  thinking.  He 
must  feel  and  understand  and  gain  new  experiences  dally  or  his 
speech  will  be  mere  parrot  repetition  of  other  people’s  words  and 
ideas.  This  then  appears  to  be  the  task  of  the  English  teacher. 
He  must  ensure  that  everything  spoken  or  written  is  reallv 
understood.  The  work  done  in  class  should  as  far  as  possibk' 
come  within  the  range  of  his  pupil’s  experience,  and  at  the  same 
lime  he  must  strive  to  enlarg'e  this  experience.  To  carrv  this  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion  is  to  attempt  the  impossible.  Sighted 
pc'ople  often  have  no  real  conception  of  the  terms  they  emplov. 
Can  we  reall}^  understand  the  difference  between  say  five  thousand 
and  six  thousand  spectators?  Very  large  figures  have  no  real 
meaning  to  us  or  whv  should  we  so  frequently  adopt  such  expedl- 
(*nts  as  saying  that  a  certain  sky-scraper  is  so  many  times  higher 
than  the  Nelson  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square?  Do  we  reallv 
understand  such  terms  as  “  space  ”  and  “  infinity  ”? 


Class  exercises,  however,  can  be  carefully  arranged.  While 
allowing  the  pupil  freedom  in  imaginative  work,  exercises  should 
also  be  set  requiring  exactness  and  precision.  If  the  subjects 
are  wnthin  the  range  of  the  pupil’s  experience  he  can  be  trained  to 
use  words  exactly.  There  is  plenty  of  scope  in  such  exercises  as 
the  use  of  svnonyms  and  antonyms,  the  differentiation  between 
such  words  as  “  manslaughter  ”  and  “  murder,”  ”  adoration  ” 
and  ”  worship,”  ”  continually  ”  and  ”  continuously.”  A  list  of 
subjects  might  be  given  to  fit  a  list  of  predicates  where  at  first 
sight  more  than  one  will  serve  ;  gaps  in  sentences  may  be  filled 
or  a  sentence  already  begun  may  be  completed.  All  such  exer¬ 
cises  give  an  opportunity  for  exact  expression.  Older  children 
should  be  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  growth  of  our  language* 
with  its  influx  of  foreign  words.  They  can  be  taught  that  there 
is  often  a  short  English  word  which  carries  greater  force  than  the 
longer  importation.  This  helps  to  counteract  the  tendency  in  blind 
chiidren  to  use  long,  high  sounding  words. 
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1  he  type  of  exercise  best  suited  to  overcome  these  difficulties 
must  be  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  ing-enuity  of  the  individual 
teacher.  In  this  connection  1  can  recommend  G.  Y.  Elton’s 
I  edcliDig  huglisJi  as  a  very  useful  little  book  with  manv  ideas 
that  can  be  adapted  to  the  work  of  blind  children. 

So  far  I  have  only  mentioned  the  limited  experiences  of  the 
blind  and  their  expression  in  exact  English.  But  once  the  ideas 
are  expressed  in  writing  the  problem  of  spelling  arises.  The 
extent  to  which  bad  spelling  on  the  part  of  blind  children  can  be 
credited  to 'the  use  of  contracted  Braille  is  doubtful.  If  contrac¬ 
tions  are  taught,  not  merely  as  symbols,  but  as  labour-  and  time¬ 
saving  'devices,  there  will  be  no  need  for  confusion.  Dot  five  be- 
lore  “  R  ”  should  not  merely  stand  for  the  word  “  right,”  but 
for  the  sequence  of  letters  “  R-I-G-H-T.”  After  all,  there  is 
another  word  “  rite  ”  as  well  as  “  write.”  If  a  pupil  has  to 
learn  that  ”  sprite  ”  is  spelt  ”  s-p-r-i-t-e  ”  why  not  also  learn 
that  “bright”  is  “  b-r-i-g-h-t  ”  ?  If  he  has  a  quick  way  of 
writing  it  so  much  the  better.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  dot 
five  before  “  m,”  as  the  symbol  for  “  mother,”  is  all  the  blind 
child  needs  to  know  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  writing.  It  is 
only  a  symbol  and  the  blind  child  will  lose  a  feeling  of  inferior¬ 
ity  if  he  knows  how  it  is  sjDelt.  For  this  very  reason  blind  child¬ 
ren  are  usually  fond  of  spelling  games.  This  can  be  put  to-  goo-d 
advantage  with  “  ring  tests  ”  of  a  competitive  nature,  and  private 
“  word  lists  ”  are  a  great  help.  Phonetic  spelling  is  a  common 
fault,  only  to  be  counteracted  by  wide  reading  and  constant 
practice. 


Finally,  there  is  the  literature  lesson.  All  blind  children,  in 
common  with  their  sighted  friends,  love  a  good  story,  and  they 
early  develop  a  critical  sense.  In  poetry  they  soon  appreciate 
such  literary  devices  as  alliteration,  and  onomatopoeia,  and  poems 
employing  such  devices  are  ever  popular.  Browning’s  “  March¬ 
ing  Along  ”  and  “  How  thev  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent 
to  Aix  ”  rise  quickly  to  the  mind.  It  was  once  said  that  when  a 
poem  by  Tennyson  was  read  to  a  foreigner  with  no  knowledge  of 
English  he  immediately  recognized  it  as  being  the  work  of  a  great 
poet  from  the  very  music  of  the  words.  In  the  same  way  the 
blind  child,  though  cut  off  from  visual  imagery,  will  enjoy  the 
word-music,  the  variation  in  consonant  and  vowel  sounds.  In 
manv  ways  the  blind  child  can  be  an  even  more  exacting  critic 
than  the  sighted.  He  recognizes  such  word-music  much  more 
quickly.  It  is  natural  to  find  that  while  younger  children  take 
great  delight  in  ballads  and  simpler  narrative  poems,  older  child¬ 
ren  soon  begin  to  appreciate  the  artistic  beauty  in  the  sound 
pictures  of  our  greater  poets.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  boy  of  seventeen,  while  giving  a  talk  on  L.  A.  G, 
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Strono'  and  the  short  story,  selected,  by  way  of  illustration,  a 
passage  Irom  “  Good  Riddance,”  which  was  full  of  visual  beautv, 
containing-  sucli  phrases  as  ”  drenched  in  light,”  ”  rain-washed 
sky,”  ”  too  bright  to  look  upon,”  ”  ev'ery  needle  w^as  jewelled,” 
and  many  others.  Indeed  its  chief  beautv  for  the  sighted  would 
he  in  its  pictorial  imagery.  He  had  selected  it  for  its  aural  beautv 
and  its  interplay  of  consonants.  Once  we  realize  this  fact  we 
shall  begin  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  blind  child  in  literature 
and  in  some  small  measure  satisfy  them. 


This  article  does  not  pretend  to  cover  all  the  difficulties  facing 
the  English  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Much  of  what  has 
been  written  is  probably  familiar  to  the  reader,  but  if  it  helps  to 
refresh  our  ideas  and  to  warn  us  once  again  of  the  dangers  of 
treating  English  as  an  ”  easy  ”  subject  it  will  have  served  its 
purpose. 


OBITUARY. 

MISS  V.  VULLIAMY. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Miss  W 
\hdliamy,  which  took  place  suddenly  on  the  12th  May.  Miss 
\billiamy  w’as  widely  known  throughout  both  the  blind  and  the 
physical  training  worlds  and  will  be  long  remembered  for  her 
pioneer  work  in  the  physi{'al  education  of  blind  children.  It  was 
as  far  back  as  1917  that  she  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  this 
branch  of  work  at  Swiss  Cottage.  A  few  years  earlier  she  had 
taken  over  Madame  Osterberg’s  Hampstead  Gymnasium,  which 
she  carried  on  with  much  success  until  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war.  She  had  a  staff  of  resident  expert  teachers  who  visited 
schools  in  town  and  country,  while  children,  both  in  groups  and 
individually,  attended  her  own  gymnasium  for  gymnastics,  dancing 
and  .remedial  exercises. 

To  Miss  Vulliamy’s  specialist  eye  the  physical  condition  of  the 
Swiss  Cottage  pupils  in  1917  was  deplorable.  A  high  percentage 
had  |X)stural  and  structural  defects,  but  the  first  few  years’  work 
were  amazingly  curative.  As  Miss  Vulliamy’s  experience  of  blind 
('hildren  grew  her  work  became  more  and  more  successful  and 
other  schools  followed  the  example  of  Swiss  Cottage  in  appointing 
fully-trained  teachers  to  look  after  the  physical  education  of  their 
('hildren.  Many  readers  will  remember  the  excellent  exhibitions 
of  drill  and  dancing  given  at  Swiss  Cottage  over  the  last  20  years, 
d'he  high  level  of  these  performances,  their  imaginative  insight 
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and  calliolicity  of  choice,  the  clockwork  precision  and  balance  of 
the  stage  management,  all  were  the  visible  outcome  of  Miss 
Vulliamy’s  patient  labours  and  bore  her  characteristic  impress. 

In  1934  Miss  Vulliamy  was  called  in  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  College  and  the  N.l.B.  to  advise  on  this  important  section 
of  education,  and  in  that  connection  the  Committee  arranged  for 
her  to  visit  several  of  the  schools  up  and  down  the  country  and 
report  on  what  she  saw.  Some  of  the  results  of  that  journey 
appeared  in  the  Survey,  while  Miss  Vulliamy  herself  made  friendly 
contacts  with  many  of  the  leading  teachers  in  our  schools.  So 
long  as  physical  training  appeared  in  the  syllabus  of  the  School 
d'eachers’  Examination  of  the  College,  Miss  Vulliamy  acted  as 
('o-opted  examiner,  and  so  we  fear  that  it  was  with  much  trepida¬ 
tion  that  many  teachers  made  her  acquaintance.  She  insisted  on 
a  high  standard  and  not  few  who  decided  to  take  P.T.  instead  of 
Ivpewriting  or  chair  caning  found  a  pass  beyond  their  powers. 

In  September  of  1939  Miss  Vulliamy  found  herself  deserted  by 
the  bulk  of  her  clientele  and  closed  down  the  Hampstead  Gym¬ 
nasium.  She  moved  to  High  Wycombe,  where  she  already  had  a 
house,  and  soon  became  increasingly  busy  as  a  consultant.  After 
two  years’  break  she  resumed  the  supervision  of  physical  training 
in  the  Swiss  Cottage  School  at  Dorton,  which  she  visited  every 
week. 

Miss  Vulliamy  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and  decided 
views.  She  had  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  took  an  acute 
interest  in  international  affairs.  She  was  critical  of  our  rulers,  but 
with  her  friends  she  was  always  generous,  charming  and  tender¬ 
hearted.  She  was  unique  in  her  personality,  standing  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and  her  going  leaves  a  gap  which  no  one  else  can  fill. 

■X  *  -X-  * 

DR.  ALFRED  HOLLINS. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  which  took  place  on  the  17th 
May,  of  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins,  perhaps  the  most  widely-known  and 
best-beloved  blind  musician  in  the  country.  He  was  born  in  Hull 
in  1865  and  lost  his  sight  in  early  infancy.  He  was  educated  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  York,  and  at  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
where  he  quickly  showed  his  pre-eminent  gift  as  a  musician.  In 
1897  he  accepted  the  post  of  Organist  at  Free  St.  George’s,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  continued  in  that  appointment  till  his  death.  Dr. 
Hollins  was  in  great  request  for  the  preparation  of  organ  specifi¬ 
cations  and  for  giving  organ  recitals  on  the  instruments  which  he 
had  thus  designed.  These  engagements  enabled  him  to  travel 
widely,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  name  was  a  household 
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word  in  South  Africa  and  Australia.  He  was  a  brilliant  executant 
and  a  composer  of  a  hig’h  order.  In  personal  contacts  he  was 
afl'able  and  irt'acious  and  was  always  willinof  to  do  what  he  could 
to  help  musicians  less  fori  unate  and  less  well  endowed  than 
himself. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED. 

'I'he  Teacher  of  the  Blind  was  returned  last  issue  from  th(‘ 
following;-  : — 

Miss  M.  W'estby,  lately  of  Dorton. 

Mrs.  Garrett,  lately  of  Pinhoe. 


THE  SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

HOME  TEACHERS’  REFRESHER  COURSE. 

Syllabus,  1942. 

This  course  to  be  held  for  one  week  from  Monday,  July  27th,  to 
Saturday,  August  1st,  at  the  Birmingham  Institution. 

Hours  :  from  9-30  to  5  daily,  except  on  Saturday,  when  there 
will  be  no  afternoon  session. 

Each  day  will  be  divided  into  four  sessions,  from  9-30  to  ii, 
ri-15  to  I,  2  to  3-30  and  from  3-30  to  5.  Lectures  will  not  be 
longer  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  followed  by  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  for  discussion. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  apparatus  will  be  available 
throughout  the  course  for  inspection  by  the  home  teachers. 

Facilities  will  be  iriven  to  those  home  teachers  who  desire 
private  coaching. 

Note. — Lectures  on  Professional  Knowledge  will  cover  the 
following  subjects:  Blind  Welfare  legislation,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  future  legislation ;  legislation  dealing  with  Insurance, 
National  Health  Insurances  and  Pensions,  Old  Age  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Pensions,  War  Damage  and  Personal  Injuries  Acts; 
'Preatment  of  War-blinded  Civilians,  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
Hygiene,  the  Blind  in  Institutions,  Mentally-Defective  Blind, 
Public  Assistance  and  Domiciliary  Assistance  grants. 
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GOVERNMENT  CIRCULARS. 

'I'lic  Southern  Rej^ional  Assot'iaLiun  for  the  Blind  has  turnished 
us  wllli  copies  of  two  (iovernment  Circulars,  the  following'  ex¬ 
tracts  from  which  we  quote  for  the  information  of  home 
teachers  : — 

CiRClU.AR  No.  5S. 

It  is  evident  from  this  circular  that  increases  made  in  Domi- 
('iliarv  Assistance  Rates  should  not  be  allowed  to  cause  a  reduction 
to  be  made  in  a  blind  person’s  pension,  and  where  such  a  reduction 
is  threatened  it  may  be  helpful  to  refer  the  pensions  officer  to  this 
statement  of  the  Financial  vSecrelary. 

Circular  No.  59; 

IxcoMH  Tax,  Blind  Persons. 

The  following  payments  to  blind  persons  are  not  regartled  as 
income  for  the  purposes  of  income  tax:  — 

.Vugmentation  allowances  paid  under  .Section  2  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1938. 

Domiciliary  financial  assistance  paid  by  County  Councils 
and  County  Borough  Councils  under  Section  2  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1938. 


SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Handicrafts  Competition. 

in  connection  with  the  Refresher  Course  for  home  teachers,  to 
be  held  at  Birmingham  in  the  last  week  of  July,  there  is  to  be  a 
display  of  new  handicrafts  and  new  employments  (including 
suggestions  for  communal  activities)  for  pastime  workers. 

All  home  teachers  in  the  Southern  Regional  .Area  are  asked  to 
contribute  to  this  exhibition.  Prizes  will  be  given  by  the  Southern 
Regional  .\ssociation  for  the  Blind  for  the  best,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  original,  exhibits  and  suggestions. 

Full  particulars  as  to  where  exhibits  should  be  sent  will  be 
published  in  the  next  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 
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HENSHAW^S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Music  Results. 

The  lollowin^'  results  were  obtained  by  the  boys  of  Hen- 
shaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind  evacuated  to  Hardwick  Hall, 
Ellesmere,  at  the  March  examination  of  the  y\ssociated  Board  of 
the  Royal  Schools  of  Music;  — 

I*Kcli}}ii)i(iry .  G.  Kearns — 82/99,  R^ss 

A.  Pemberton — 83/99, 

1..  Greenway — 89/99, 

(li'ddc  /.  N.  Winrow — 114/ 150,  Pass 

R.  Goulden — 117/150,  Pass 

(ii'uilc  III.  A.  Roach — 1 15/150,  Pass 

B.  Rogers — 124/150,  Credit 

1.  Swift — ^133/150,  Distinction 

'I'lie  pupils  wei'c  prepared  for  the  examination  by  Mr.  J.  Dudley. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER. 

W’ANTiii).  —  Rksioent  Teacher  oe  Physical  Education. 
College  trained  preferable,  with  experience.  The  work  includes 
supervision  and  other  out-of-school  duties.  Apply,  with  copies  of 
recent  testimonials,  to  Superintendent,  The  Royal  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Dorton  House,  Dorton,  near  .Yylesbury,  Bucks. 

*  *  *  * 

\  V  A  R  \  V I C  K  S  H 1 R  E  A  S  S  OC:  I A  T 1  ( )  N  FOR  d'  H  E  BLIND. 

Wanted. — Certhhcated  Home  'Feacher. — Must  drive  car. 
.Vpply,  with  references,  stating  age  and  experience,  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  14  Northgate  Street,  Warwick. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  I'rinlcrs,  93  Morninyton  Struct,  Manchester  13. 
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General  Executive  Meeting. 


A  well-aUended  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  a( 
tlie  Olhces  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Blind,  105-9  Salusbury 
Road,  Brondesbury,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  July,  1942. 

Letters  were  read  from  Miss  Falconer,  Miss  Caraway,  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Stone  thanking  the  Executive  for  the  honour  which  had 
been  done  them  in  offering  them  the  posts  of  Vice-Presidents  and 
in  each  case  gratefully  accepting  office. 

Mr.  Hewitt  reported  that  the  School  Teachers’  Examiners  had 
met  on  the  previous  day  and  had  presented  the  report  and  mark 
sheet  of  the  Examination  to  Mr.  Lumsden,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion’s  assessor.  Dr.  Gale  had  also  attended  from  the  Board  and 
had  contributed  some  helpful  observations  on  the  Hygiene  and 
Physiology  Syllabus  and  Paper.  The  Examiners  had  been  grate¬ 
ful  for  his  advice  and  were  recommending  that  their  Syllabus  be 
amended  on  the  lines  of  his  suggestions.  Consideration  had  also 
been  given  to  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
Board  and  the  Registrar  with  regard  to  the  number  of  meetings 
which  was  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Examination. 
The  Board  thought  that  one  meeting  was  sufficient,  but  the 
Examiners  considered  that  a  minimum  of  two  was  essential,  one 
in  the  early  Spring  to  complete  preparations  and  one  in  the  late 
Summer  to  consider  the  results  and  to  revise  the  Syllabus  for  tlie 
following  year.  The  Examiners  also  felt  strongly  that  they  were 
the  only  people  competent  to  determine  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
The  Executive  endorsed  these  observations  and  adopted  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Examination  which  ran  as  follows;  — 


“The  thirty-sixth  Examination  for  the  School  Teachers’  Certi¬ 
ficate  was  held  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  May,  1942,  at  the 
County  School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan. 


The  Examiners  are  indebted  to  the  Education  Sub-Committee, 
the  Staff  and  the  Matron  of  the  School  for  their  hospitality  and 
helpfulness,  and  they  wish  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation 
and  thanks.  They  are  also  grateful  to  Miss  Lazenby,  of  Swiss 
Cottage  School  for  the  Blind,  for  adjudicating  the  Typewriting, 
to  Mr.  Symes,  also  of  Swiss  Cottage,  for  adjudicating  the  Chair 
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Cane  and  Centre  Cane  Work,  and  to  Miss  Owen,  L.R.A.M.,  of 
Bridgend,  for  setting  and  adjudicating  the  Music  Paper. 

Eight  candidates  entered  for  the  Examination,  one  being  a  re¬ 
entry  with  only  one  subject  to  take.  Six  gained  the  Certificate. 


Comparisons  of  Results  for  the  Last  Three  Years. 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Subject 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Practical  Braille  . 

69.2 

79.1 

85.28 

Theoretical  Braille . 

77.6 

83.2 

74-57 

Theory  of  Education  . 

66.4 

72.2 

72.42 

Manipulation  of  Taylor  Frame 

87.2 

91.2 

88.0 

Hygiene  and  Physiology 

72.2 

70.0 

73.0 

Practical  Teaching . 

68.0 

72.8 

69.42 

Infant  and  Junior  Handwork... 

76.6 

84.0 

— 

Chair  Caning  . 

72-5 

65.6 

74.0 

Centre  Cane  Work . 

— 

90.0 

80.0 

Hand  Knitting  . 

80.5 

79.0 

83.0 

Music  . 

— 

76.0 

86.0 

Hand  Sewing . 

— 

84.0 

— 

Typewriting  . 

— 

65.0 

75.0 

Totals... 

74-7 

78.9 

74.40 

Practical  Braille. — 6  honours,  i  pass,  o  failures.  In  reading 
the  candidates  showed  they  had  had  considerable  practice.  The 
standard  attained  was  higher  than  in  previous  years.  The  writing 
was  very  good  indeed.  Percentage  of  marks  gained  85.28. 

Theoretical  Braille. — 2  honours,  5  passes,  o  failures.  The 
general  level  of  the  Theory  Paper  was  definitely  good.  Sound, 
but  not  brilliant.  The  questions  which  asked  for  personal  experi¬ 
ence  were  well  answered  and  showed  practical  interest.  Some 
conclusions,  however,  were  puzzling.  All  seven  are  fully  qualified 
to  teach  Braille  sensibly  and  well.  Percentage  of  marks  gained 

74-57- 

Manipiilation  of  Taylor  Frame. — No  honours  awarded  in  this 
subject.  7  passes,  o  failures.  Any  errors  made  were  of  the  usual 
type — 3  for  4,  7  for  5 — while  several  candidates  did  not  use  the 
optional  sign  for  “therefore.”  Very  careful  work,  as  the  high 
marks  show.  Percentage  of  marks,  88.0. 

Theory  of  Education. — i  honour,  6  passes;  o  failures.  On  the 
whole  questions  were  well  done  and  showed  practical  experience 
combined  with  Theoretical  Knowledge.  Percentage  of  marks 
72.42. 

Hygiene  and  Physiology. — 3  honours,  5  passes.  There  were 
several  splendid  papers.  Allowance  has  to  be  made  if  the  candi¬ 
date  cannot  see  to  draw  diagrams.  Percentage  of  marks  73.0. 
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Practical  Teaching. — 3  honours,  2  passes,  2  failures.  The  best 
were  first-class,  rather  humorous  and  interesting.  Examiners 
would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  good  learning,  also  the 
importance  of  clear  speaking,  careful  diction  and  studied  articu¬ 
lation.  One  candidate  seemed  to  be  unable  to  concentrate  fully  on 
the  lesson.  Percentage  of  marks  gained  69.42. 

Hand  Knitting. — 2  honours,  i  pass,  o  failures.  One  scheme 
deserves  special  mention  for  thoroughness  in  detail  and  excellent 
illustration.  Specimens  shown  were  useful  articles.  Practical 
work  satisfactory,  especially  the  grafting  process.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  instructions  for  the  fancy  pattern  were  not  carefully 
followed.  Percentage  of  marks  gained  83.0. 

Chair-Caning. — 2  honours,  o  passes,  i  failure.  Really  good  all¬ 
round  work  from  the  honours  candidates.  Percentage  of  marks 
gained  74.0. 

Centre  Cane  Work. — i  honour,  o  passes,  o  failures.  The 
Examiners  would  suggest  that  we  set  some  standard  of  quality 
and  scheme  of  work.  Paper  work  exceptionally  good.  The  prac¬ 
tical  work  was  good,  but  not  up  to  the  theoretical.  Percentage 
of  marks  gained  80.0. 

Music. — I  honour,  o  passes,  o  failures.  The  paper  work  of  this 
candidate  was  really  good.  He  certainly  had  a  knowledge  of 
Braille  Music  and  knew  how  to  use  it.  With  regard  to  the  short 
Music  lesson  given  to  a  young  pupil,  this  was  quite  a  satisfactory 
result.  Percentage  of  marks  gained  86.0. 

Typewriting. — o  honours,  1  pass,  o  failures.  good  average 
Paper.  Percentage  of  marks  gained  75.0. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  winner  of  the  year  was  Mr.  F.  H. 
G.  Tooze,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  now  at 
Dorton  House,  who  had  secured  honours  in  all  subjects.  Miss 
Irene  Mary  Martin-Kaye,  of  20  Church  Hill,  Leamington  Spa, 
was  proximo  accessit.'’ 

The  Executive  heard  with  regret  that  Miss  Lester  had  found 
it  necessary  to  resign  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  wished 
to  express  their  deep  appreciation  of  her  many  years  of  skilled  and 
devoted  service. 

Mr.  Stevens  stated  that  the  Home  Teachers’  Examiners  had 
met  on  the  previous  day  and  had  completed  their  work  on  the 
results  of  the  Spring  Examination. 

The  Executive  adopted  the  Report  of  the  Examiners,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Stevens,  as  follows  : — 

“The  twentieth  Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers’  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Harborne, 
Birmingham,  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  May,  1942. 
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Warm  thanks  arc  clue  to  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  for 
the  use  of  the  buildings,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  an  Exam¬ 
ination  of  this  description. 

To  Mr.  Edkins,  the  General  Superintendent,  and  his  Assistant, 
Mr.  Reid,  the  Examiners  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  arrangements 
which  enabled  the  Examination  to  be  conducted  smoothly  and 
punctually. 

Hospitality  and  the  kind  attention  of  the  Matron  and  her  Staff 
were  much  appreciated. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  following,  who  were  co-opted  as  Exam¬ 
iners  and  invigilators  ;  Miss  West,  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Smith,  Miss 
Radford,  and  Messrs.  Myers,  Vickerstaff  and  Spooner. 

Forty-eight  entered  for  the  Examination  and  46  presented 
themselves — an  increase  of  6  compared  with  last  year.  Six  of 
these  were  re-entrants.  Twenty-nine  certificates  were  granted. 

The  results  of  each  subject  were:  — 

Braille. — 15  honours,  19  passes,  9  failures.  The  general 
average  work  this  year  is  very  satisfactory.  The  dictation  passage 
was  well  done  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates  and  there  was  a 
higher  percentage  of  honours. 

Moon. — -12  honours,  26  passes,  3  failures.  This  subject  was 
once  again  very  well  done,  several  of  the  candidates  reading 
11  uently. 

Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). — 13  honours,  23  passes,  4 
failures.  An  improvement  shown  last  year  was  maintained. 

Professional  Knowledge  {Theoretical). — 3  honours,  28  passes, 
10  failures.  A  few  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole  very  mediocre. 
The  fact  that  this  year’s  choice  of  questions  was  limited  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  poor  standard.  In  Case  Work  there  was 
evidence  of  loose  thinking,  and  some  of  the  answers  were  very 
badly  expressed. 

Chair  Caning. — 6  honours,  15  passes,  8  failures.  Lack  of 
practice  was  evident  in  this  subject. 

Rush  Seating. — o  honours,  7  passes,  5  failures.  The  results 
were  disappointing,  perhaps  due  to  candidates  finding  a  difficulty 
in  getting  material  for  practice. 

Pulp  Cane  Work. — 4  honours,  16  passes,  ii  failures.  Very 
few  completed  the  test,  and  many  showed  only  an  elementary 
knowledge. 

Hand  Knitting. — 3  honours,  13  passes,  6  failures.  Once  again 
surprisingly  weak. 

Straw'  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. — 2  honours,  o  passes, 
o  failures. 
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Siring-  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work — 3  honours,  5  passes,  o 
failures. 

Seagrass  Seating  and  Raff  a  Work. — 3  honours,  8  passes,  i 
failure. 

Netting. — o  honours,  i  pass,  o  failures. 

Rug  Making. — 9  honours,  18  passes,  ii  failures.  This  popu¬ 
lar  subject  was  not  as  well  done  as  in  former  years. 

Typewriting. — 5  honours,  9  passes,  5  failures.  Quite  an  aver¬ 
age  set. 

Braille  Music. — o  honours,  i  pass,  o  failures. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  winner  for  the  year  was  Miss  Nora 
Morrison,  of  109  Burford  Road,  Forest  Fields,  Nottingham,  who 
obtained  honours  in  eight  subjects.  Miss  Elsie  May  Simmonds,  of 
444  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey,  was  proxime 
accessit.'* 

It  was  reported  that  nine  entries  had  been  received  for  the 
Macgregor  Prize.  This  was  an  unusually  large  number,  while 
the  quality  of  the  contributions  was  also  agreeably  high.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  essay  was  on  the  subject  of  the  deaf-blind 
and  workers  among  the  deaf  had  taken  part  along  with  those  who 
were  more  particularly  interested  in  the  blind.  The  adjudicators 
recommended  that  the  Prize  be  awarded  to  Miss  Amy  Bland, 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Lawns  House,  Old  Farnley,  Leeds,  and  that 
a  special  prize  to  be  derived  from  the  money  not  allocated  last 
year  be  divided  between  Miss  G.  Mary  Butcher,  22  Sundridge 
Road,  Addiscombe,  Croydon,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  King,  23  Adams 
Avenue,  Northampton.  The  Executive  accepted  these  recom¬ 
mendations  and  also  a  further  suggestion  that  the  College  should 
publish  these  three  essays  with  a  fourth  by  Miss  Edith  M.  Taylor, 
of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Friar  Gate,  Derby,  in 
pamphlet  form.  Some  minor  modifications  in  detail  would  be 
made  before  publication. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Editorial  Board  met  in  Birmingham 
on  the  1 2th  June,  when  a  helpful  discussion  had  taken  place. 
The  Chairman  read  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  and  the  Executive 
were  gratified  to  know  that  so  many  lines  of  useful  enquiry  were 
being  followed  up. 

The  Editorial  Board  had  now  met  on  two  occasions  and  on 
both  had  been  of  substantial  assistance  in  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  Editor. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  Mr.  Evans’s  motion  that  a  Planning 
Committee  be  set  up.  This  ranged  rather  widely  over  a  large 
field.  Several  references  were  made  to  the  Beveridge  Committee 
and  Mr.  Cormack  was  asked  to  see  that  a  copy  of  the  Executive’s 
Report  on  the  Status  and  Emoluments  of  Home  Teachers  reached 
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the  Committee.  Some  Members  were  uncertain  as  to  the  true 
function  of  the  proposed  enquiry.  This,  as  Mr.  Evans  pointed 
out,  was  the  administrative  reorganization  of  the  machinery  of 
blind  education,  the  localization,  size,  type  and  function  of  each 
school  and  the  extent  to  which  the  present  provision  should  be 
modified  in  the  interests  of  a  more  efficient  service.  Questions  of 
school  method,  home  teaching  and  workshops  would  fall  outside 
the  scope  of  the  enquiry.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  matter 
was  one  of  urgency,  that  a  Committee  should  be  set  up  with  wide 
terms  of  reference  to  investigate  existing  machinery  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  scheme  for  the  drastic  and  thorough-going  reorganization 
of  blind  education,  and  that  the  Committee  be  asked  to  complete 
its  labours  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  It  was  further  decided 
that  the  Committee  should  consist  of  four  Head  Teachers,  four 
Assistant  Teachers,  with  the  Chairman  and  Registrar  ex~ojficlo. 
Mr.  Stevens  pressed  that  Mr.  Andrews  should  serve  in  this  in¬ 
stance  in  his  place  as  Chairman  and  the  Executive  concurred. 
The  eight  Members  elected  were  Messrs.  Evans,  Getliff,  Hewitt 
and  Dr.  Langdon,  Miss  Deavin,  Messrs.  Hardcastle,  Myers  and 
Symes.  The  Registrar  was  asked  to  call  the  first  meeting. 

Miss  Thomas  reminded  the  Executive  that  there  was  an 
anomaly  in  the  conditions  of  membership  of  the  College  in  that 
School  Teachers  were  eligible  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  a  post 
in  a  School  for  Blind  Children,  while  Home  Teachers  were  not 
eligible  until  they  had  gained  their  Diplomas,  so  that  the  College 
was  suffering  loss  by  not  recruiting  young  and  enthusiastic  Home 
Teachers  who,  in  the  early  years  of  their  service,  might  derive 
much  help  from  the  College.  She  accordingly  moved  that  full 
membership  be  extended  to  all  practising  Home  Teachers.  The 
discussion  which  ensued  showed  that  the  Executive  was  in  cordial 
agreement  with  Miss  Thomas’s  contention,  and  her  Resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lochhead,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Miss  Owen  instituted  a  discussion  on  the  necessity  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  doing  as  much  as  possible  for  the  status  of  Home  Teachers. 
She  urged  also  that  the  College  should  do  its  utmost  to  see  that 
the  Home  Teacher’s  functions  were  limited  to  those  which  could 
be  considered  professionally  legitimate.  Miss  Owen’s  remarks 
were  sympathetically  received  and  on  the  motion  of  the  Registrar 
it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  Standing  Committee  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  Home  Teachers  and  to  report  to  the  Executive  from 
time  to  time  any  action  which  might  appear  to  be  called  for. 
This  Committee,  which  it  was  felt  should  be  representative  of 
all  the  Branches,  was  elected  as  follows :  Mr.  Cormack,  Miss 
Fisher,  Mr.  Getliff,  Miss  Owen  and  Miss  Thomas.  Miss  Adams, 
till  recently  of  the  Midland  Branch,  but  now  working  in  the 
Western,  was  co-opted  as  additional  Member, 
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The  Annual  Report  and  Accounts  which  had  been  circulated 
to  Members  were  considered  satisfactory.  It  was  accordingly 
resolved  that  the  Report  and  Accounts  as  printed  be  recommended 
for  adoption  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Arising  out  of  the  Reports  from  the  Branches  the  Executive 
noted  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Irving,  who  had  for 
manv  years  been  .Superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Mission  to  the  Blind.  All  Branches  reported  recent  or 
impending  meetings  and  an  atmosphere  of  increasing  vitality  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  following  Teachers  were  accepted  as  Members  : — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  Blind  Welfare  Department,  79  Round- 
hay  Road,  Leeds  7. 

Miss  G.  Mann,  School  for  the  Blind,  York. 

Mrs.  Marklew,  27  Houghton  Street,  Southport,  Lancs. 

Miss  F.  Barnes,  142  Barnsley  Street,  Wigan,  Lancs. 

Miss  M.  D.  Esther,  9  Greenheys  Avenue,  Wigan,  Lancs. 

Miss  E.  Townsend,  Highfield  House,  Great  Sankey, 
Warrington. 

Miss  Nesta  Jones,  Rhinawel,  Ceinios,  Machynlleth. 

Miss  E.  Hogg,  34  Ellesmere  Road,  Stockton  Heath, 
Warrington, 

Mr.  G.  Brown,  21  Lightwood  Avenue,  Scotswood,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Miss  F.  B.  Carter,  Wolverhampton  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

Miss  Norwood,  Y.W.C.A.,  Bristol. 

Mr.  Hagleton,  Kinlet  Hall,  Bewdley,  Worcs. 

Miss  Prydderch,  Rodfeddau,  Ty  Croes,  Anglesey. 

Mr.  Evans  reported  on  a  deputation  which  he  had  arranged, 
from  the  N.U.T.  to  the  Board  of  Education,  with  regard  to  the 
latter’s  Reorganization  Scheme  and  the  method  of  its  promulga¬ 
tion'.  Mrs.  Manning  had  led  the  deputation,  which  had  included 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Hewitt  and  himself.  Friendly  relations  were 
establishe<l  and  it  was  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  Conference 
the  Board  would  not  in  future  take  any  similar  step  without  first 
conferring  with  the  College.  Messrs.  Andrews,  Evans  and 
Hewitt  were  thanked  for  this  most  useful  intervention.  Mr. 
Getliff  spoke  of  a  recent  Conference  in  Wales,  at  which  Mr.  Evans 
and  Mr.  Hewitt  had  read  valuable  papers  on  work  for  the  blind 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  these  papers  might  be  made  available 
by  publication  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  to  all  Members  of  the 
College. 
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Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting-  of  the  College  was  held  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Blind  on  the  afternoon  of 
vSaturday,  the  nth  July,  1942.  There  was  a  good  attendance. 

Mr.  Andrews  took  the  Chair  and  spoke  of  the  satisfaction 
which  he  felt  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  possible  to  call  the 
College  together  once  again  in  Annual  Meeting  assembled.  *  The 
Annual  Report  and  Accounts  were  received  and  adopted,  Auditors 
were  appointed  and  the  Honorary  Officers  thanked.  Mr.  Andrews 
made  a  valedictory  speech,  after  which  he  introduced  Mr.  S.  E. 
wStevens,  the  Chairman-elect,  who  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  print  both  speeches  in  our 
next  issue.  Members  were  then  entertained  to  tea  and  had  a 
welcome  opportunity  for  social  intercourse. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

After  much  planning  and  scheming  the  Hon.  Secretary  man¬ 
aged  to  complete  arrang'ements  for  a  Branch  meeting.  Owing  to 
the  large  area  covered  by  the  Branch,  the  present  difficulties  of 
travel,  and  the  desire  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  as  many 
members  as  possible  to  attend,  the  meeting  was  arranged  in  two 
sections.  One  met  at  The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Roundhay 
Road,  Leeds,  and  the  other  in  The  Cathedral  Parlour,  Chester, 
on  Saturday,  6th  June.  The  Leeds  meeting  was  originally  arranged 
to  be  held  at  The  Yorkshire  Scliool  for  the  Blind,  King’s  Manor 
House,  York,  but  owing  to  considerable  damage  through  enemy 
action  the  venue  had  to  be  changed.  All  members  will,  I  am  sure, 
unite  in  their  sympathy  with  the  staff  and  pupils  of  the  York 
School  in  their  terrible  ordeal.  It  was  learnt  with  joy  that  no  loss 
of  life  was  suffered. 

The  idea  of  holding  the  Branch  meeting  in  two  sections  was  an 
experiment  tried  out  purely  in  the  interest  of  members.  The 
agenda  at  both  meetings  was  an  open  one,  thereby  giving  all  an 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  any  matter  concerning  the  welfare 
and  progress  in  the  world  of  the  blind. 

The  following  Branch  report  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  was 
read  at  both  meetings  : — 

Members  will  doubtless  wish  to  know  something  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Branch  during-  the  three  years’  cessation  of  meet¬ 
ings.  My  one  and  only  aim  throughout  this  period  has  been  to 
try  and  maintain  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Branch, 
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This  entailed  much  extra  clerical  work,  as  everything’  depended 
on  correspondence.  At  first,  owing  to  ever-changing  addresses 
caused  by  evacuation,  removals,  etc.,  it  took  me  all  my  time  to 
maintain  contact  of  any  kind.  I  was  however  greatly  aided 
and  encouraged  by  the  response  of  the  members  and  their  kind 
letters  of  appreciation.  The  finances  of  the  Branch  at  present 
are  in  a  very  healthy  condition — the  subscription  for  the  past 
year  reached  a  total  of  over  ;^7i,  a  record  for  this  or  any  other 
Branch.  Twelve  months  ago  it  was  apparent  that  the  College 
was  harbouring  much  dead  wood  in  the  form  of  members  who 
neglected  to  pay  their  subscriptions.  Acting  on  one  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  College  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Registrar,  a  severe  pruning  was  undertaken,  with  the 
result  that  fourteen  names  were  deleted  from  the  list. 
Of  these,  ten  had  made  no  payment  since  their  election 
two  years  before ;  the  other  four  were  three  or  four 
years  in  arrears.  Their  membership  had  become  a  serious 
linancial  burden  to  the  College,  as  all  had  been  in 
receipt  of  the  magazine  and  Branch  correspondence  during 
this  period.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  members  that 
the  receipt  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  is  in  itself  a 
reminder  of  their  membership.  A  suggestion  approved 
by  the  Registrar  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  :  “that 
all  new  members  on  their  election  pay  an  entrance  fee  of 
ten  shillings  and  that  this  sum  also  serves  as  their  first  annual 
subscription.”  Such  a  rule  would  at  any  rate  dispel  any  idea 
in  the  minds  of  nominees  that  the  College  is  some  kind  of 
philanthropic  society.  Since  the  last  meeting  in  Manchester, 
in  July,  1939,  death  has  robbed  the  Branch  of  two  of  its  most 
valuable  and  active  members — Miss  Burges  and  Mr.  Siddall — 
a  heavy  loss  indeeil  to  the  College  as  a  whole.  During  the 
last  year  three  members  have  resigned,  ljut  fifteen  new  members 
have  been  elected.  Present  membership  of  the  Branch  numbers 
129,  analysed  as  follows:  home  teachers  89,  technical  teachers 
7,  school  teachers  24,  others  9. 

Branch  elections  were  resumed  this  year  and  resulted  as 
follows  : — 

Chairman — Mr.  Howard,  Leeds. 

Vice-Chairman — Miss  Winpenny,  Oldham. 

Committee — Mr.  Isherwood,  Warrington;  Miss  Owen, 
Pwllheli;  Mr.  Stevens,  Liverpool;  IMr.  Hardcastle, 
Leeds. 

From  the  results  of  the  election  of  executive  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  Branch  has  full  representation,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  chairmanship  is  once  more  filled  by  a  Northern 
Branch  member  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stevens. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Leeds  meeting  were  minuted  and  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  those  of  the  Chester  meeting  by 
Miss  Winpenny.  The  following  reports  have  been  received  : — 


Chester. 

Number  present,  34.  Chairman  :  Miss  Winpenny. 

Through  the  kindly  help  of  Miss  Killip,  organizing  secretary 
of  the  Chester  and  District  Blind  Society,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  holding  of  this  meeting  in  the  Cathedral  Parlour. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  gave 
a  resume  of  correspondence  and  matters  of  interest  arising  sinco 
the  last  meeting.  Mention  was  made  of  the  heavy  loss  sustained 
by  the  Branch  through  the  death  of  two  of  its  most  valuable 
members — Mr.  Siddall  and  Miss  Burges.  The  members  stood  for 
a  moment  as  a  tribute  to  their  memory. 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  Branch  (Miss  Winpenny)  then  took 
the  chair,  and  as  the  agenda  was  an  open  one,  members  were 
invited  to  bring  up  any  matter  for  discussion. 

It  was  agreed  unanimously  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  Principal 
of  the  Blind  School  at  York,  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the 
Northern  Branch  with  the  staff  and  pupils  in  their  tragic 
experience. 

Miss  Owen  suggested  that  immediate  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  College  to  obtain  some  decision  concerning  the  status  of 
home  teachers.  After  much  discussion  the  following  resolutions 
were  agreed  on,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  executive  : — 

1 —  That  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  College  should 
seriously  take  action  with  regard  to  the  status,  emoluments 
and  superannuation  of  home  teachers. 

2 —  That  the  College  executive  should  clearly  define  the  duties 
of  home  teachers,  and  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  be  asked 
to  incorporate  the  definition  in  their  regulations. 

A  lengthy  discussion  was  then  opened  on  the  question  of 
“means  test”  enquiry  into  the  status  and  finances  of  relatives  of 
a  blind  person.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Comes  and  seconded  by 
Miss  Boardman,  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  be  asked,  through 
the  College,  for  this  to  he  aholished. 

Owing  to  the  varied  rates  of  payment  of  the  “Supplementary 
Pensions”  for  unemployable  blind  in  different  areas,  it  was  felt 
that  a  uniform  rate  should  be  adopted.  During  the  discussion 
amazing  variations  were  brought  to  light.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  agreed  on  : — 

That  there  should  be  a  national  standard  of  payment  for  each 
blind  person  on  the  highest  basis.  (That  in  Scotland  at 
present  is  per  week.) 
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When  the  “date  and  place’’  of  the  next  meeting-  was  opened 
ha-  discussion  it  was  decided  that  a  gathering  ol  the  whole  Branch 
'be  arranged  for  the  third  Saturday  in  September  (19th),  in  Man- 
chester  if  possible. 

A'  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Miss  Killip  for  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  and  especially  for  the  refreshments. 

On  the  proposition  of  Miss  Mace  the  hon.  secretary  was  heartily 
thanked  for  doing  the  extra  work  entailed  in  keeping  the  Branch 
alive  during  these  difficult  days. 

Six  nominations  for  membership  were  approved. 


Leeds. 

Numbers  present,  19.  Chairman;  Mr.  Howard. 

The  wisdom  of  our  secretary,  Mr.  Egerton-Jones,  in  deciding 
to  experiment  with  a  divided  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  in 
order  to  obtain  best  results  under  war-time  conditions,  was  amply 
justified  as  far  as  Leeds  was  concerned. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Howard,  opened  with  a  speech  of  welcome 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing-  members  representative  of 
such  a  wide  area.  He  expressed  the  sympathy  of  all  for  the  staff 
and  scholars  of  the  York  School  in  their  recent  “incident,’’  and 
regretted  the  change  of  venue  for  the  present  meeting. 

Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Miss  Burges  cuiT  Mr.  Siddall. — Mr. 
Hardcastle  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memorv  of 
Miss  Burges  and  Mr.  Siddall.  Of  Miss  Burges,  he  recalled  her 
indefatigable  energy  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  blind  under 
her  charge  at  Chester,  and  how  she  always  took  an  active  part 
in  any  discussion  under  this  heading.  “Mr.  Ciiairman,  1  should 
like  to  ask  the  speaker  if  he  considers  .  .  .’’  was  a  frequent  phrase 
of  hers.  Of  Mr.  Siddall,  one  remembered  his  magnetic  person¬ 
ality.  It  was  a  great  tribute  to  him  that  everybody  always  wished 
“to  have  a  word  with  Mr.  Siddall.’’  If  one  failed  to  do  so  one 
went  away  from  the  meeting  with  a  feeling  of  regret  and  incom¬ 
pleteness.  His  leadership  in  any  discussion,  his  readiness  to  fill 
in  that  awkward  moment  when  one  is  waiting  for  the  first  question 
to  be  asked,  his  “Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  set  the  ball 
rolling  ...”  would  always  be  remembered.  These  two  great 
personalities  were  now  lost  to  us  and  this  was  to  be  deeply  re¬ 
gretted.  Although  they  were  no  longer  with  us  their  memory 
would  remain  and  be  a  guiding  light  for  many  of  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  members  to  stand  for  a  moment 
in  silent  homage  to  their  memory. 
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Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Executive. — Mr.  Andrews,  chairman 
of  the  College,  spoke  of  its  work  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Branch.  He  explained  how  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
it  was  felt  necessary  to  discontinue  meetings  of  the  executive, 
and  then  of  the  changed  conditions  which  made  it  desirable  to 
resume.  He  himself  still  felt  that  meetings  should  be  kept  down 
to  the  absolute  minimum  consistent  with  carrying  out  the  current 
and  essential  business  of  the  College.  The  various  examinations 
had  been  regularly  conducted,  but  certain  withdrawals  made  it 
imperative  that  the  boards  should  be  reconstituted  and  reinforced. 
The  syllabus  and  questions  were  thoroughly  overhauled  so  as  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  qualification.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
boards  would  need  new  blood  from  time  to  time  and  that  younger 
members  should  keep  in  touch  and  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  torch 
when  laid  down  by  those  who  had  given  long  and  steadfast  service 
to  the  College. 

Home  teachers’  superannuation  had  been  a  subject  of  repre¬ 
sentation  jointly  with  the  National  Union  of  County  Officials  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  That  subject  had  been  referred  back  to 
the  local  authorities,  but  negotiations  still  continued. 

In  the  matter  of  partial  reorganization,  Mr.  Andrews  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  executive  had  extracted  a  promise  from  the  Board 
of  Education  that  further  action  would  only  be  carried  out  after 
full  consultation  with  the  College.  He  then  went  on  to  deal 
briefly  with  some  aspects  of  the  future  schools  for  the  blind,  a 
subject  upon  which  he  hopes  to  enlarge  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  College. 

An  Appeal  for  Active  Membership  of  the  College. — Mr.  Hard- 
castle  asked  if  he  might  raise  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the 
College.  He  wished  to  urge  all  younger  members  to  become  as 
active  as  possible  in  the  near  future.  The  time  was  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  some  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  College  would 
be  retiring,  and  whilst  one  appreciated  the  excellent  work  they  had 
achieved,  others  would  have  to  be  forthcoming  to  take  their  place. 

Fuller  Reports  of  Branch  Meetings. — Miss  Speight  (Carlisle) 
asked  if  it  were  not  possible  for  members  to  receive  a  rather  fuller 
report  of  Branch  meetings.  Situated  as  she  was  in  Carlisle,  it  was 
not  easy  to  attend  Branch  meetings  with  any  degree  of 
regularity.  When  one  looked  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  an 
account  it  was  often  very  scanty  and  of  little  value.  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  explained  that  the  executive  had  now  called  together  an 
editorial  board  and  that  a  meeting  had  recently  been  held  in 
Birmingham,  where  it  was  decided  to  include  fuller  reports  of 
meetings  and  more  articles  of  interest.  Mr.  Howard  read  a  letter 
from  Miss  Winpenny — the  Northern  Branch  representative  on  the 
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editorial  board — asking;-  for  contributions  from  members  and  re¬ 
minding-  them  of  the  new  scope  of  the  magazine.  This  concluded 
the  business. 

Members  were  afterwards  invited  to  tea — a  welcome  surprise 
in  wartime — kindly  provided  by  Mr.  Howard  and  his  staff,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  trainees.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  expressed 
to  them  all  for  their  hospitality. 

Two  nominations  for  membership  were  approved. 

*  *  *  * 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting. — Since  receiving  the  above 
reports  the  Hon.  Secretary  has  completed  arrangements  for  the 
next  Branch  meeting  to  be  held  at  The  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  19th  September.  Fuller  details 
will  be  posted  at  a  later  date. 

*  *  *  * 

List  of  approved  nominations  for  membership:  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  Blind  Welfare  Department,  79  Roundhay  Road, 
Leeds  7. 

Miss  G.  Mann,  School  for  the  Blind,  York. 

Mrs.  Marklew,  27  Houghton  Street,  Southport,  Lancs. 

Miss  F.  Barnes,  142  Barnsley  Street,  Wigan,  Lancs. 

Miss  M.  D.  Esther,  9  Greenheys  Avenue,  Wigan,  Lancs. 

Miss  E.  Townsend,  Highfield  House,  Great  Sankey,  Warrington. 
Miss  Nesta  Jones,  “Rhinawel,”  Ceinios,  Machynlleth. 

Miss  E.  Hogg,  34  Ellesmere  Road,  Stockton  Heath,  Warrington. 
Mr.  G.  Brown,  21  Lightwood  Avenue,  Scotswood,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Rejoined — Miss  Prydderch,  Bodfeddau,  Ty  Croes,  Anglesey. 


MIDLAND  BRANCH  NOTES. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch  to  take  place  since 
the  war  began  was  held  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  on  Saturday,  June  13th. 
The  members  are  much  indebted  to  Matron,  Miss  I.  Thompson, 
for  her  kind  invitation  and  also  for  the  excellent  tea  she  provided. 

The  meeting  was  informal  and  was  mainly  used  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  members,  of  whom  22  were  present,  to  resume  con¬ 
tacts  interrupted  by  the  war.  The  chairman,  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams, 
gave  a  short  but  interesting  paper  on  “  The  Future  of  Blind 
Welfare.”  Mr.  S.  O.  Myers  presented  a  report  on  matters  arising 
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from  the  activities  of  the  editorial  board.  He  had  been  asked 
by  the  editor  to  make  public  two  deficiencies  ;  {a)  that,  in  spite 
of  appeals,  contributions  to  the  magazine  in  the  form  of  school 
notes  and  (b)  actual  examples  of  pupils’  work  had  not  been  sent 
in. 

The  Chairman’s  remarks  set  the  ball  rolling  for  an  interesting 
discussion  on  such  topics  as  the  effects  of  evacuation  on  blind 
welfare,  the  education  of  partially-sighted  children  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  possible  revision  of  the  standard  for  determining  blind¬ 
ness,  and  the  question  of  a  possible  reduction  of  subscription  for 
College  members  who  receive  a  low  income.  The  last 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  Finally  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted.  Mr.  H.  N,  Vickerstaff  proposed  “That  the 
Midland  Branch  opposes  the  idea  of  the  application  of  a  means 
test  to  the  salaries  of  members  or  prospective  members  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  a  reduced  rate  of  subscription  to 
membership  of  the  College.  This  was  seconded  by  Miss  A. 
Metcalfe.  An  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Myers,  seconded  by 
Mr.  P.  Reynolds,  that  “People  in  training  as  home  teachers,  craft 
teachers  or  school  teachers  should  be  accepted  as  probationary 
members  free  of  charge,’’  received  no  support,  and  Mr.  Vicker¬ 
staff’ s  resolution  was  carried  by  20  votes  to  2. 

A  meeting  was  provisionally  fixed  for  October  3rd,  to  be  held 
again  at  Court  Oak  Road.  It  was  suggested  that  a  speaker  on  a 
topic  of  general  interest  should  be  invited.  Mr.  Philip  Jameson 
Evans,  ophthalmic  surgeon,  has  kindly  consented  to  speak,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  still  in  Birmingham. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

National  Federation  Amiual  Meeting. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Federation  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  June  12th  and  13th. 
At  the  business  meetino-  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  a 
paragraph  of  the  executive’s  report  which  stated  that  on  the 
whole  domiciliary  assistance  was  being  administered  satisfactorilv 
in  Scotland.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  delete 
this  paragraph  from  the  report.  Mr.  Hobbie,  Dundee,  was  elected 
president  for  1942-3. 

Blind  Person's  Pension. — A  deputation  from  the  Scottish 
Branch  of  the  College  and  from  the  Home  Teachers’  Societv 
waited  upon  Mr.  Tom  Johnstone,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
on  12th  June,  Mr.  Johnstone  had  with  him  a  representative  of 
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the  Beveridge  Committee.  Mr.  Edgar  (Fife)  and  Mr.  Robb 
(Dumfries)  spoke  to  the  memorandum  and  made  further  state¬ 
ments  supporting  the  case  for  the  Blind  Person’s  Pension.  As  a 
result  of  this  hearing  it  was  decided  that  a  deputation  representing 
the  Branch,  the  Society  and  the  Federation  should  appear  before 
the  Beveridge  Committee  at  an  early  date.  July  7th  was  subse- 
fpiently  fixed  for  this  deputation. 

The  iMte  Dr.  Hollins. — Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
an  appreciation  of  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins.  1  wish  merely  to 
chronicle  the  passing  of  a  great  Englishman,  who  for  many  years 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  musical  life  of  Scotland,  and  who, 
by  his  personal  victory  over  blindness,  did  much  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  professional  blind. 

Musical  Festival  Success. — At  the  Edinburgh  Music  Festival 
in  May  Joseph  Herkes  was  first  in  baritone  solo  singing  and 
missed  winning  the  cup  only  by  the  narrow  margin  of  two  marks. 

University  Successes. — Miss  Pamela  Thorburn  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  Milligan  have  successfully  completed  the  course  for  the  M.A. 
degree  at  Edinburgh  University. 

Home  Teacher  Appointed . — Miss  May  Edwards  has  recently 
been  appointed  home  teacher  for  West  Aberdeenshire.  She  is 
a  native  of  Aberdeen  and  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh.  For  several  years  she  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
telephone  exchange  at  the  workshops. 

Craigfnillar  Club  Reunion. — ^This  club  held  its  annual  reunion 
on  the  evening  of  July  ist,  at  the  Royal  Blind  School.  Over  ico 
members  were  present.  Miss  M.  G.  Anderson,  M.A.,  was  re¬ 
elected  president. 

Meeting  of  Delegates. — Delegates  of  the  three  interested 
bodies  met  in  Edinburgh  on  July  3rd  to  discuss  questions  relating 
to  the  deputation  to  the  Beveridge  Committee  on  July  7th.  There 
were  present  Miss  Edwards  (Forfar),  Mr.  Anderson  (Edinburgh), 
and  Mr.  Hobby  (Dundee),  from  the  National  Federation;  Mr. 
Brown  (Glasgow),  Mr.  Munro  (Glasgow)  and  Mr.  Robb  (Dum¬ 
fries),  from  the  Home  Teachers’  Society;  Miss  Campbell,  Edin¬ 
burgh),  Mr.  Edgar  (Fife),  Mr.  Newlands  (Glasgow),  from  the 
Scottish  Branch;  Mr.  Cormack  (Edinburgh),  as  secretary  and 
chairman;  Mr.  Lochhead,  as  reporter  for  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  adhere  to  the  limited 
scope  of  the  Scottish  memorandum  and  to  concentrate  on  the 
Blind  Person’s  Pension.  However  it  was  admitted  that  the 
memorandum  of  the  N.I.B.,  published  in  the  New  Beacon  for 
June,  introduced  some  fresh  features.  The  meeting  discussed  this 
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memorandum,  section  by  section.  Apart  from  a  few  points  of 
minor  importance  on  which  Scottish  opinion  differed  from  the 
N.I.B.  it  was  agreed  that  the  memorandum  was  a  reason¬ 
able  statement.  Points  were  noted  which  did  not  apply  to 
Scotland,  owing  to  difference  of  local  conditions,  and  some  more 
important  ones  which  were  not  necessary,  owing  to  the  greater 
degree  of  co-ordination  amongst  the  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
Scotland. 

The  deputation  chosen  to  wait  on  the  Beveridge  Committee 
was  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Hobby  and  Mr.  Robb,  with  Mr.  Cormack  as 
secretary. 

GYMNASTICS  FOR  BACKWARD  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

By  Eileen  Bowdage. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

These  chiklrpii^may  be  over  the  age  of  9,  10  or  ii  years,  but  on 
account  of  their  mental  age  and  blindness  they  have  with  great 
difficulty  collected  but  little  material  for  their  conscious  life  and 
are  not  ready  for  isolation  of  movement  and  co-ordination. 
According  to  J.  G.  Thulin  [Gymnastics  for  Little  Children)^ 
“through  imaginative  movement  the  exercise  becomes  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  conscious  will.’’  Therefore  the  lessons  should  consist 
of  game  movements  and  motion  stories — by  entering  into  the 
atmosphere  of  make-believe  they  gradually  find  themselves  taking 
part  in  the  class  and  gaining  courage.  They  must  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  and  feel  what  they  do  is  jolly. 

Because  they  are  backward  make  corrections  to  the  child  as 
the  character  she  represents,  but  use  her  own  name  when  praise 
is  due. 

Provide  mental  pictures,  preferably  from  objects  with  which 
the  child  is  familiar,  who  can  thus  make  them  satisfactorily  con¬ 
crete  for  herself. 

Aim — [a)  Quick  response  and  obedience ;  (b)  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  ;  (c)  to  move  and  run  without  fear ;  (d)  to  be  brave  and  eager 
for  adventure. 

Examples  of  some  Games,  Movements,  etc. 

(a)  Quick  Response  and  Obedience. 

Children  bring  gym  shoes  into  class  in  their  hands.  All  sit 
along  form.  At  a  given  signal  all  pull  laces,  known  as  The 
Rabbit’s  Whiskers— to  unfasten  their  shoes,  change  into  gym 
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shoes  before  the  gym  mistress  can  count  ten.  Those  who  can 
fasten  their  own  shoes  race  to  do  so.  “Pull  the  rabbit’s  ears”  to 
liglitcn  the  bow.  Those  who  cannot,  race  across  the  room  to  the 
gym  mistress,  who  fastens  tlic  shoes  in  the  order  in  which  tlie 
('hildren  arc  ready. 

Gym  mistress  inspects  all  gym  shoes  as  rabbits. 

What  it’s  made  of — Children  stand  in  a  ring  round  the  gym 
mistress,  who  says;  “It’s  made  of  wood.’’  Children  all  run  to 
touch  an  object  made  of  wood,  the  first  to  do  so  gains  a  point. 
Gym  mistress  mentions  a  difl'erent  substance  each  time — tin,  cotton, 
glass,  etc. 

Cats,  Mice  and  Cheese  (shoe  changing  game  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson) — Children  find  their  shoes,  sit  down  in  a  ring.  Each  child 
has  a  partner — one  is  a  cat,  the  other  a  mouse.  Gym  mistress 
counts  30  whilst  mice  change  their  shoes;  on  30  the  cats  start 
changing  theirs.  Each  mouse  must  put  his  cheese  (gym  shoes) 
into  his  hole  (locker)  before  the  cat  comes  out  with  his  shoes,  or 
he  is  caught  by  the  cat.  Mice  who  win  become  cats  next  time. 

(ft)  Freedom  of  Movement. 

Exercises  to  singing  games,  adapted  from  Keep  Fit  Sinoin^ 
Games,  by  G.  Salinger. 

Motion  Stories  from  J,  G.  Thulin’s  Gym}iastics  for  LUtle 
Cliildf'en  (6  to  8  years). 

(c)  To  Move  and  Run  without  Fear. 

The  Lion  Game — Apparatus :  two  small  stools  or  objects  that 
will  make  a  noise  when  bumped  into.  Place  the  stools  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  down  the  centre  of  room. 

Children  move  around  the  room  to  music,  sitting  on  the  floor 
when  the  music  stops,  as  for  “Musical  Bumps,”  but  if  a  blind 
child  make  a  “lion”  snarl  by  running  into  the  stool  three  times 
he  is  out  of  the  game  (eaten  by  a  lion).  A  child  with  sight  is  out 
if  he  runs  into  the  “lion”  once.  The  last  child  to  sit  down  is  out. 

Bell-Ball  Tag — Played  like  “Tag,”  but  the  child  who  is 
catchino-  must  carry  a  bell-ball  and  hand  it  to  the  child  he  catches. 

The  Train  Journey — Children  stand  in  a  line  with  right  hands 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  child  in  front.  The  lea<ler  is  an  cagnie. 
The  last  child  is  the  guard. 

The  guard  walks  along  the  train  and  closes  the  carriage  doors 
(lifts  the  left  hand  of  each  child  on  to  the  shoulder  in  front). 
Waves  his  flag,  whistles.  The  engine  starts,  varying  speed  around 
the  gym ;  crosses  a  bridge  (all  walk  along  a  form).  Train  continues 
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round  gym  and  stops  in  the  centre.  Guard  opens  all  the  carriage 
doors  (lifts  left  arms  down).  Children  turn  and  step  out  of  train  ; 
the  two  first  become  ticket  collectors  and  join  hands  to  form  a 
harrier.  Each  child  must  hand  in  his  ticket  before  being  allowed 
through. 

(J)  To  be  Brave  and  Eager  for  Adventure. 

Rope  ladder^ — climb  only  a  few  rungs  until  confidence  and  ability 
are  assured. 

Cross  country  run.  Cross  river  on  stepping  stones  (stepping 
stones — small  stools).  Run  across  field,  climb  over  gate  (up  one 
wall  bar  and  down  the  next),  cross  a  river  bridge  (form),  jump 
across  ditch  (form)  to  a  low  bank  (mat),  fall  down  in  the  field 
(somersault  on  mat),  climb  over  stile  (form).  Hold  each  child  by 
the  hands  so  that  nothing  can  happen  to  destroy  confidence  until 
the  desire  to  do  it  alone  comes  from  the  child. 

Climb  up  wall  bars,  slide  down  form. 

Fox  AND  Chickens — One  child  kneels  as  the  hen,  with  the 
others  around  her,  facing  out,  as  chickejis.  One  child,  as  fox, 
walks  around  the  group. 

Hen  says  :  “Who  is  that  going  around  my  cosy  house  this 
time  of  the  night?” 

Fox  replies  :  “Only  Farmer  Greenwood.” 

Hen:  “Don’t  you  steal  any  of  my  fine,  fat  chickens.” 

Fox  :  “Only,  only  .  .  .  only  this  fat  one.” 

Repeat  this  until  all  the  chickens  are  stolen.  All  follow  the 
fox  each  time.  Fox  varies  his  name  and  footsteps.  Last  time 
fox  replies:  “There’s  none  to  take.” 

Hen  stands  up,  tries  to  catch  the  end  chicken  in  the  line  behind 
the  fox  until  all  the  chickens  are  recaptured. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 

Divide  the  class  into  two  teams:  — 

1 —  Very  backward  children  and  those  with  poor  physique  and 
physical  defects. 

2 —  The  rest  of  the  class  form  team  2.  Follow  through  a 
Swedish  gymnastic  table,  using  apparatus  as  much  as  possible. 

Consider  team  i  as  a  class  for  remedial  gymnastics  and  give 
each  child  an  exercise  on  the  apparatus  used  for  team  2,  according 
to  its  particular  defect. 

Example  i — When  team  2  do  a  balance,  walking  along  a  bal¬ 
ance  form,  team  i  walk  along  the  base  of  the  form  with  balance 
bar  between  the  legs.  Outside  edges  of  the  base  of  the  form  make 
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the  child  walk  with  feet  turned  straight  forward,  pronated  feet 
being  a  common  defect. 

Example  2 — Team  2  somersault  between  ropes.  Team  i  som¬ 
ersault  on  the  mat.  For  the  v^ery  backward  children  make  the 
exercise  a  simple  progression  of  that  done  by  team  2  ;  repeat  it 
frequently  until  they  do  it  well ;  it  will  provide  them  with  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  their  self  respect  in  the  gymnasium  and  encour¬ 
age  them  to  new  adventure. 

All  apparatus  work  done  by  team  i  should  be  given  with  the 
weight  of  the  body  shared  by  feet  and  hands — Norwegian  ladder, 
rope  ladder,  wall  bars,  forms,  etc. 

Commands  need  to  be  informal ;  explanations  and  much  en¬ 
couragement  are  very  important.  Apparatus  work  is  best  for 
correcting  positions,  as  the  child  cannot  do  it  for  himself,  and  the 
more  backward  the  child  is  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  this  respect. 

Keep  the  class  facing  the  light  for  all  exercises  done  without 
apparatus,  as  all  children  with  perception  of  light  instinctively 
turn  their  heads  to  the  light.  Let  the  desire  to  reach  the  top,  when 
climbing,  come  from  the  child.  Do  not  assist  by  guiding  or  push¬ 
ing  from  the  rear ;  the  possibility  of  an  object  in  front  or  of 
being  thrown  off  his  balance  provides  a  cause  for  fear. 

Avoid  games  in  which  a  blind  child  must  lift  or  tug,  e.g., 
tug-of-war.  He  has  no  means  of  assessing  the  weight  of  the 
object,  and  being  backward  and  slow,  he  does  not  easily  adjust  his 
sense  of  proportion  and  recognize  his  limitation. 

Plan  Swedish  gymnastic  table,  with  special  attention  to  : — 

(a)  Gaining  confidence  and  consciousness  of  power ;  (b)  devel¬ 
oping  muscle  and  co-ordination ;  (c)  tO'  cultivate  ambition  in 
achievement  on  apparatus ;  (d)  to  be  eager  for  adventure. 

SENIOR  SCHOOL. 

Educational  Swedish  gymnastics,  with  the  usual  aim  and  much 
use  of  apparatus. 

Incline  rope  is  valuable  for  developing  groups  of  muscles, 
which  children  with  sight  would  develop  in  turning  to  look  at 
objects  in  daily  life. 


Games  with  a  Purpose. 

The  Pirate’s  Treasure — If  possible  read  a  pirate  story  to  the 
children,  e.g.,  Jim  Davies,  by  Masefield. 

Game — The  coast  ^uard  (one  blind  child)  sits  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  with  ^  objects  as  treasure  around  him.  Remainder  of 
class  divide  into  four  groups  in  corners  of  the  gym  (pirates’  caves). 
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One  child  from  each  corner  advances  to  touch  treasure.  Coast 
guard  imitates  sound  of  g-un  and  points  in  the  direction  where  he 
hears  footsteps.  If  he  points  at  a  “pirate,”  “pirate”  must  sit 
down  on  the  spot,  as  shot,  and  remain  there  until  the  game  ends. 
“Pirates”  who  touch  treasure  count  it  as  recovered  for  their  cave. 

Purpose  of  Game — Timid  children  walk,  in  the  excitement  of 
recovering  their  treasure  as  “pirates,”  forgetting  the  usual  fear 
of  possibly  crashing  into  some  object.  They  walk  quietly,  because 
it  is  necessary  as  a  pirate  and  forget  they  have  previously  found 
this  impossible. 

Sailing  down  the  Dart — To  rouse  curiosity  and  hold  interest 
tell  the  class  of  the  Roman  Emperor  who  first  sailed  up  the  Dart 
River  to  Totnes  and  made  it  the  second  chartered  town  in  England. 
He  took  five  days,  on  account  of  sand  banks,  rocks,  currents, 
river  banks,  etc. 

Divide  class  into  two  teams.  Each  team  forms  a  river  hank 
and  sits  on  the  ground  facing  each  other,  in  uneven  lines.  “Ob¬ 
jects”  are  placed  in  the  river,  e.g.,  small  gym  stools  or  some 
children  as  rocks,  sandbanks,  etc. 
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A  child  from  team  'A'  stands  at  the  top  of  the  river  and  becomes 
a  boat.  The  first  child  in  team  'A’  tells  her  a  number  of  steps  to 
take  in  any  direction,  e.g.,  3  steps  forward  and  i  to  the  right. 
Then  2  (the  first  child  in  team  'B')  gives  direction  and  number  of 
steps,  then  numbers  3  and  4,  etc.  Children  with  sight  may  not 
deliberately  steer  a  ship  from  the  opponent’s  team  into  the  river- 
banks  or  rocks. 

Teams  count  the  number  of  ships  on  their  own  side  that  cross 
the  bar. 

Purpose  of  Game — Teaches  children  direction  left  and  right, 
forward  and  backward ;  trains  them  to  move  accurately  in  a  given 
direction  without  hesitating  and  without  help. 

The  Siege — Castle  (a  tree  stump  in  the  woods).  Children 
divide  into  one  large  group  and  one  small  group.  Small  group 
surround  the  castle  at  intervals  and  lay  siege.  One  child  stands 
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inside  the  castle.  Large  group  divide  into  partners;  preferably 
one  sighted,  one  blind.  Each  blind  child  carries  a  small  piece  of 
wood  representing  bread,  water,  flour  or  butter,  etc. 

Their  partners  take  them  to  hide.  At  a  given  signal  those  who 
lay  siege  may  leave  the  castle,  if  they  please ;  those  who  are  trying 
to  relieve  the  siege  try,  without  being  caught,  to  bring  their  food 
supply  into  the  castle.  If  the  group  relieving  the  siege  get  bread 
and  water  into  the  castle  the  besieged  castle  wins. 

When  caught  children  may  be  searched  for  the  block  of  wood 
representing  food,  and  may  try  to  escape. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Game  is  to  encourage  daring,  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  to  provide  excitement. 

High  Jump  for  Backward  Children  in  the  Top  Class. 

Becau^  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  blind  children  and  most 
discouraging,  tell  them  how  a  horse  named  “Tipperary  Tim’’  won 
the  Grand  National,  and  it  was  said  he  was  quite  blind  in  one 
eye,  but  through  the  skill  of  his  jockey  he  knew  when  to  jump 
and  so  won  the  race. 

Provide  each  blind  child  with  a  partner  who  can  see  to  be  a 
jockey  and  jump  with  him.  Two  feet  ten  inches  was  the  maximum 
height  gained  by  a  perfectly  blind,  backward  child  in  1941.  Four 
feet  six  inches  the  maximum  record  for  a  backward  boy  with  some 
sight. 

Because  the  children  are  backward  and  slow  they  are  always  in 
need  of  something  to  rouse  their  curiosity.  Hold  their  interest 
and  develop  their  imagination. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  IN  SIGHTED  INDUSTRY. 

By  H.  E.  Edkins 

(General  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  The  Birmingham  Royal 

Institution  for  the  Blind). 

Owing  to  the  short  supply  of  certain  raw  materials,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  East,  and  consequent  unemployment  of  some  of 
our  250  workers,  we  have  been  obliged  to  look  for  other  avenues 
of  employment  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  earn  wages  and  also 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  available  labour  in  the  national  interest. 
More  than  60  blind  people  have  passed  into  sighted  industry 
in  this  area,  many  finding  jobs  for  themselves  and  others  being 
placed  by  us  in  teams  for  selected  work  in  munition  factories. 
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At  the  same  time,  all  our  productive  departments  must  be  kept 
going-  to  make  up  the  raw  material  which  we  are  able  to  obtain 
and  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  regular  customers  as  far  as  possible ; 
many  of  these  are  munition  factories  depending  on  our  normal 
products.  The  skilled  workers  who  remain  in  our  workshops 
cannot  be  fully  employed,  and  an  arrangement  as  flexible 
as  possible  must  be  introduced  to  make  use  of  the  unemployed 
labour  available.  Munition  factories  have  been  visited, 
various  processes  examined,  and  a  number  of  suitable  jobs  found. 
These  include  assembly  work,  such  as  filler  caps  for  petrol  tanks 
of  motor  vehicles,  hose  clips  for  aeroplane  cooling  systems,  and 
similar  items.  The  small  parts  can  be  brought  to  our  workshops, 
assembled  there,  and  then  returned  to  the  factory  concerned. 
Many  jobs  have  been  found  which  blind  persons  could  do,  but 
these  cannot  be  brought  away  from  the  factory  without  breaking 
the  chain  of  production.  The  processes  selected  ar#  therefore 
those  which  can  be  transferred  without  inconvenience.  We  are 
experimenting  with  work  involving  simple  drilling  machines  or 
hand  presses.  Full-time  employment  for  five  persons  is  at  present 
available,  and  the  work  requires  no  training,  although  of  course 
adequate  speed  demands  some  practice.  A  higher  output  would 
be  achieved  by  keeping  the  same  employees  permanently  on  these 
jobs,  but  our  desire  is  to  use  any  workers  who  are  temporarily 
unemployed,  but  who  can  follow  their  own  crafts  so  long 
as  such  work  is  there. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mechanical  employment  department 
will  increase  considerably,  and  our  object  is  to  provide  all  our 
people  with  full-time  employment. 

We  have  met  with  a  good  deal  of  help  and  encouragement  from 
the  firms  for  whom  we  are  working ;  some  were  customers  for  our 
ordinary  products  and  we  are  making  new  friends  who  will  be 
helpful  after  the  war.  Whether  any  of  these  new  avenues  of 
employment  will  then  remain  open  is  another  question,  and  the 
information  which  we  are  gaining  now  is  being  recorded  for  care¬ 
ful  consideration  at  a  later  date  when  we  have  had  still  more 
experience. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

1 6  Borrowdale  Road,  Carlisle, 

gtli  June,  1942. 

Dear  Editor, 

The  attention  of  home  teachers  was  called  in  the  June  issue  to 
the  Government  Circular  58,  the  subject  of  which  also  formed  an 
Editorial  in  the  New  Beacon  of  February,  under  the  title,  “State 
l^ensions  and  Blind  Welfare  Services.’’ 

Recently  1  drew  a  pensions  officer’s  attention  to  the  statement 
of  the  Financial  Secretary  with  reference  to  a  blind  person  on  my 
register  to  whom  an  increase  in  domiciliary  assistance  would  be 
followed  by  a  decrease  in  Old  Age  Pension. 

He  replied  by  informing  me  that,  as  the  pensioner  was  over  70 
years  of  age,  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  blind  person  for  Old  Age 
Pension  purposes. 

Musing  on  this  theme,  I  visited  the  Assistance  Board,  two 
doors  away,  and  tried  to  apply  the  same  argument,  the  gist  of 
which  was  :  if  for  Old  Age  Pension  purposes  a  man  over  70  is  not 
regarded  as  a  blind  person,  why  shouldn’t  1  apply  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  pensions  on  behalf  of  all  those  cases  of  mine  who  are  70  and 
over? 

But  the  Board  officer  was  very  firm  and  maintained  that  a 
registered  blind  person  is  blind. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disagree  with  either  of  these  gentlemen 
for  the  statements  of  both  are  clarified  when  prefaced  with  the 
words,  “For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.’’ 

May  I  be  forgiven  if  I  quote  a  popular  radio  artist  and  con¬ 
clude  by  saying,  “It  makes  you  think  !’’ 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Winifred  M.  Speight  (Home  Teacher). 

*  *  *  * 

f 

d'he  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham  17, 

2^t]i  June,  1942. 

Dear  Editor, 

I  should  like  to  take  up  a  point  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  article  published  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Teacher 
of  ike  Blind.  He  says  in  effect  that  the  extent  to  which  contracted 
Braille  is  responsible  for  poor  spelling  amongst  blind  children  is 
doubtful.  Whilst  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  a  position  either  to  confirm 
or  oppose  that  view,  since  my  experience  in  the  teaching  of  Braille 
has  been  confined  to  boys  over  16,  nevertheless,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
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magazine  space  can  be  placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  expression  of 
a  personal  opinion  on  contracted  Braille  versus  bad  spelling. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  reason  why  the  school¬ 
leaving  age  for  blind  children  was  fixed  at  i6  was  in  recognition 
of  the  disadvantage  under  which  a  blind  child  labours  in  being 
compelled  to  acquire  scholastic  education  through  the  tactile  sense 
instead  of  by  the  use  of  his  eyes.  Compensatory  though  finger 
reading  may  be  it  cannot  claim  to  render  precisely  that  degree  of 
service  that  is  conferred  upon  the  possessor  of  normal  vision. 
From  that  assumption  1  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  the  process  of 
achieving  the  same  objective  the  brain  of  a  blind  child  is  more 
heavily  taxed  than  is  the  case  with  his  seeing  contemporary. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  blind  child  needs  frequent 
contact  with  a  word  before  feeling  confident  that  he  can  spell  it 
accurately.  Learning  from  uncontracted  Braille  has  the  patent 
advantage  that  each  word  is  spelt  out  in  full.  So  soon  as  con¬ 
tracted  Braille  supersedes  it  the  sequence  of  letters  forming  part 
or — as  is  the  case  with  word  signs — the  whole  of  the  word  dis¬ 
appears  completely.  From  that  point  onwards  spelling  is  dictated 
by  phonetics,  with  the  inevitable  result  reflected  by  recent  render¬ 
ing  of  the  words  law  (lor),  rich  (ritch)  and  already  (all  redy).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  years  many  senior  boys  have  passed  through 
my  hands  for  advanced  instruction  in  Braille,  and  in  practically 
every  case  these  pupils  are  able  to  read  at  a  good  speed,  but  the 
quality  of  their  English  is  little  short  of  dreadful.  There 
is  also  plenty  of  evidence  to  reveal  the  uncertainty  of  the  meaning 
of  quite  commonplace  words.  After  my  own  experience  I  find  it 
difficult  to  escape  from  the  belief  that  too  frequent  use  of  contracted 
Braille  can  be  productive  of  harmful  results. 

If  an  improved  standard  in  spelling  and  an  understanding 
of  words  generally  is  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  school  authorities 
then  a  revision  in  the  present  method  of  teaching  appears  to  be 
overdue.  Only  by  an  obviously  alert  and  progressive  pupil 
would  I  allow  highly  contracted  Braille  to  be  used  in  writing. 
True,  the  adherence  to  uncontracted  or  slightly  contracted  Braille 
might  have  the  effect  of  limiting  a  child’s  vocabulary,  but,  I  ask 
myself,  is  it  not  wiser  to  follow  that  course  if  by  so  doing  an  all¬ 
round  improvement  is  gained  both  as  regard  mentally  perceivin<> 
the  sequence  of  letters  that  go  to  make  up  syllables  of  almost  iden¬ 
tical  pronunciation  and  the  proper  application  of  words?  Where 
is  the  advantage  in  teaching  the  word  sign  for  “knowledge”  when 
relatively  few  are  even  sure  that  the  word  contains  nine  letters? 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  point  that  practically  all  the 
senior  boys  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  earlier  are  thoroughly 
intelligent  beings,  capable  of  understanding  what  they  are  taught 
and  of  succeeding  in  their  vocational  training.  Accuracy  or  in¬ 
accuracy  in  spelling  may  not  influence  their  lives  as  journeymen. 
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That  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  I  am  not  proposing  to  deal  with 
here.  I  merely  record  the  result  of  my  experience  with  senior  blind 
boys  and  the  very  limited  range  of  their  knowledge  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  evidence  is  glaring,  but  I 
acknowledge  the  remedy  may  not  be  anything  like  so  plain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  N.  Vick KR STAFF. 

*  -jf  *  * 

1 12  wSt.  Margaret’s  Road, 

Edgware,  Middlesex, 

July  i6th,  1942. 

Dear  Editor, 

May  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  include  this  letter  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind? 

The  Executive  of  the  College  of  Teachers  has  set  up  a  small 
sub-committee,  with  representatives  from  the  Northern,  Southern, 
Midland,  Western  and  Scottish  Branches,  to  consider  matters 
relating  to  the  home  teaching  service,  with  wide  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence.  In  order  that  this  Committee  may  have  before  it  as  much 
information  as  possible  it  has  been  decided  to  invite  home  teachers 
throughout  the  country  to  put  forward  any  suggestions  which 
they  think  might  make  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Many  problems  will  be  considered  by  the  committee,  of 
which  the  following  are  representative,  though  by  no  means 
comprehensive  : — 

How  many  blind  persons  should  be  cared  for  by  one  home 
teacher? 

Should  a  home  teacher  be  responsible  for  almonising  domiciliary 
assistance  ? 

Are  the  salaries  paid  to  home  teachers  sufficient  to  attract  com¬ 
petent  persons  into  the  service? 

How  can  training*  facilities  for  home  teachers  be  improved,  and 
how  long  a  training  course  is  desirable? 

What  arrangements  should  be  made  for  superannuation? 

Constructive  criticism  which  has  as  its  object  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  service  is  always  of  value,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
free  expression  of  opinion  a  home  teacher  who  sends  in  his  or 
her  observations  to  the  committee  is  assured  that  they  will  be 
treated  in  strict  confidence  and  will  receive  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Letters  should  reach  me  if  possible  by  October  ist, 
in  order  that  suggestions  may  be  collated  for  the  committee,  but 
communications  received  later  than  this  will  also  be  welcome. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mary  G.  Thomas, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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OBITUARY.— SIR  PATRICK  FAGAN,  K.C.I.E. 

Members  of  governing  bodies  move  as  a  rule  outside  the  orbit 
of  the  College  and  much  good  work  may  be  done  for  our  schools 
of  which  its  members  are  unaware.  Sir  Patrick  Fagan,  K.C.I.E., 
who  died  in  Hampstead  on  the  26th  June,  was  perhaps  known  by 
name  to  a  number  of  our  teachers,  but  the  value  of  his  personal 
contribution  could  scarcely  be  realized.  Sir  Patrick  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  where  he  rose  to  be 
Finance  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab  and  a  Member  of  the 
Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council.  On  his  retirement  in  1923  he 
settled  in  Hampstead  and  joined  the  Council  of  Swiss  Cottage. 
In  1931  he  became  its  chairman. 

Sir  Patrick  was  deeply  interested  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
Society  and  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  many  problems 
which  confronted  that  growing  organization.  He  was  a  man  of 
outstanding  ability,  learned  in  Eastern  languages  and  religions, 
and  an  authority  on  all  Indian  questions.  He  had  versatility  of 
intellect  and  was  equally  at  home  in  politics,  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  while  his  judgments  on  men  and  affairs  were  shrewd 
and  sound.  His  colleagues  at  Swiss  Cottage  will  deeply  mourn 
his  loss,  for  he  was  beloved  as  well  as  respected  and  admired. 


DR.  ALFRED  HOLLINS— AN  APPRECIATION. 

*  By  W.  M.  Stone. 

I  very  gladly  add  my  small  appreciation  of  the  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  generosity  shown  by  Dr.  Hollins  to  our  school  at 
West  Craigmillar  during  the  time  I  was  headmaster  there.  He 
was  always  kind  and  sympathetic,  but  was  naturally  more  in  touch 
with  the  music  side  of  our  school  than  with  any  other  of  its  numer¬ 
ous  activities ;  nevertheless  he  was  interested  in  the  progress  of  our 
university  students,  in  our  publishing  department  and  our  library, 
for  next  to  music  he  loved  books.  In  the  early  days  when  both  he 
and  we  had  more  leisure,  he  used  to  invite  our  musicians  and 
others  to  a  private  recital  in  his  church.  We  then  had  him  all  to 
ourselves  and  we  made  the  most  of  him.  He  would  have  a  little 
programme  arranged,  very  often  including  pieces  we  had  asked 
for,  and  he  would  preface  each  piece  he  played  b}\  a  commentary, 
first  on  the  composition  itself  and  then  on  how  he  intended  to 
play  it.  He  enjoyed  talking  and  he  was  a  very  good  talker  indeed. 
For  many  years  he  gave  a  prize  to  the  student  whoi  submitted  the 
best  list  of  pieces  learned  during  the  year  anyone  of  which  he 
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was  prepared  to  play  immediately  upon  being-  called  to  do  so.  He 
came  to  the  School,  looked  through  and  criticized  the  lists,  heard 
the  pieces  played  and  again  criticized.  He  never  hesitated  to 
praise  and  he  could  also  condemn,  but  always  so  gently  as  not 
to  wound. 

When  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  gave  the  School 
£^yOoo  for  higher  education,  with  the  promise  of  another  ;^5,ooo 
if  we  raised  a  similar  sum  within  three  years,  he  came  to  my  help 
twice.  On  the  first  occasion  he  and  Mr.  Collinson,  organist  of  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  gave  a  joint  recital  of  organ  and 
choir  music  in  the  Usher  Hall,  Mr.  Collinson  being  at  the  organ 
and  Dr.  Hollins  at  the  piano.  I  think  he  was  very  happy  that 
night  for  he  loved  the  piano  even  more  than  the  organ,  and  above 
all  things  he  loved  to  play  the  piano  in  piano  concertos,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Collinson  had  arranged  the  orchestral  part  of  a  concerto 
for  the  organ.  On  the  second  occasion  he  gave  a  special  recital 
in  his  own  Church,  the  collection  being  for  our  fund.  Later  on, 
when  my  boys  began  to  go  to  the  Lhiiversity  of  Edinburgh  to 
study  under  Sir  Donald  Tovey  and  take  music  degrees  he  helped 
and  encouraged  in  many  ways.  For  some  years  I  saw  very  little 
of  him,  but  heard  his  voice  often.  He  would  frequently  ring  me 
up  just  for  a  chat,  and  that  chat  was  nearly  always  about  books. 
He  usually  began  with  the  words,  “What  have  you  been  reading 
lately?”  Then  he  would  tell  me  what  he  was  reading. 

During  the  short  time  I  was  at  Norwood  he  twice  sent  me  large 
boxes  of  chocolates  and  other  sweets  for  the  children. 

How  good  he  was  !  How  kind  he  was  !  He  was  indeed  a 
great  musician,  but  he  was  also  a  great  gentleman  and  a  very  true 
and  loyal  friend  ! 


A  REFRESHING  BOOK  ON  EDUCATION. 

A  few  months  ago  at  a  session  of  the  Brains  Trust  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  as  to  whether  the  Christian  religion  should  be 
taught  in  our  schools.  The  response  did  not  do  the  Trust  credit. 
The  answers  were  vague,  fumbling,  tentative  and  apologetic.  We 
liave  been  thrown  into  a  murderous  war  to  preserve  decencies  and 
mutual  considerations,  truth  and  loyalties,  respect  for  law  and 
pursuit  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness.  All  of  these  figure 
naturally  in  the  connotation  of  the  Christian  religion.  Yet  we 
have  not  the  courage  to  say  openly  that  we  think  our  young 
people  should  be  taught  the  religion  under  whose  banner  we  fight. 
One  could  not  listen  to  the  inept  hesitations  of  that  illustrious 
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coterie  without  wishing  that  Mr.  James  Ross  had  had  a  seat  at 
the  table  that  day.  Mr.  Ross,  who  is  the  principal  of  Westminster 
Training  College,  and  one  of  our  own  vice-presidents,  has  just 
brought  out  a  book  whose  closely  reasoned  argument  culminates 
in  a  chapter  on  this  fundamental  topic.  It  would  do  the  members 
of  the  Trust  good  to  read  it  and  we  can  also  recommend  it 
strongly  to  every  member  of  the  College.  It  is  called  The  Ground¬ 
work  of  Educational  Theory  and  is  published  by  George  G.  Harrap 
cH:  Co.,  Ltd.  It  is  issued  at  the  modest  figure  of  6/-  and  no 
coupons  are  required. 

Educational  theory  springs  from  philosophic  theory  and  it  is 
of  profound  importance  to  every  teacher  that  he  should  get  his 
philosophic  basis  right.  Mr.  Ross  starts  his  volume  by  elaborat¬ 
ing  this  cardinal  position  and  traces  the  influence  exercised  by 
philosophy  on  educational  theory  and  practice  from  the  days  of 
Lycurg'us.  These  philosophic  tendencies  fall  into  three  main 
divisions — the  naturalistic,  the  pragmatic  and  the  idealistic.  The 
two  first-named  have  been  of  great  value  in  school  method,  but 
Mr.  Ross  gives  cogent  argument  to  show  the  supremacy  of  ideal¬ 
ism.  To  him  Plato  is  still  the  greatest  of  the  philosophers,  and 
Bentham,  William  James  and  Dewey,  in  spite  of  magnificent 
contributions,  fail  to  satisfy  entirely  the  aspirations  of  the  human 
soul.  One  would  like  to  go  through  the  book  in  detail,  but  this 
is  unnecessary,  for  everyone  should  make  sure  that  he  will  study 
Mr.  Ross’  fascinating  treatise  for  himself.  His  theme  leads  him 
to  a  fine  exposition  of  the  opposing  schools  of  authoritarianism 
and  democracy  and  an  equally  illuminating-  analysis  of  discipline 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  Ross’  writing  is  lucid  and  direct.  It  is  singularly  free 
from  pose  and  affectation.  It  has  the  crowning  virtue  of  making 
a  difiicult  subject  appear  easy.  The  work  is  an  original  contribu¬ 
tion  to  educational  literature,  although  Mr.  Ross  would  have  us 
frequently  believe  that  he  is  merely  quoting  from  older  authori¬ 
ties.  His  honesty  might  even  be  considered  excessive  and  makes 
him  attribute  to  other  writers  thoughts  which  are  genuinely  his 
own. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Ross  published  a  work  on  psychology  which 
has  deeply  affected  the  mental  background  of  thousands  of  students 
and  teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  companion  volume  will 
be  equally  popular. 
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WIRRAL  BLIND  FOLKS’  WAR  EFFORT. 

By  Miss  N.  A.  Keen  (Hotne  Teacher). 

In  July,  1940,  the  folk  at  one  of  the  Chester  and  District 
Society’s  “social  afternoons”  decided  to'  spend  money  intended 
for  a  day’s  outing-  on  comforts  for  the  soldier  patients  at  a  local 
hospital.  The  gifts  were  distributed  by  a  party  of  six,  with 
guides  and  the  home  teacher.  The  enjoyment  derived  from  this 
little  effort,  both  by  the  soldiers  and  the  blind,  resulted  in  the 
decision  to  extend  the  venture ;  to  make  a  regular  collection  and  a 
monthly  visit  to  the  hospital.  Other  blind  persons  within  the 
home  teacher’s  district  were  invited  to  join,  and  the  regular 
contributors  now  number  between  35  and  40,  who  give  sums 
varying  from  id.  to  6d.  per  week. 

From  August,  1940,  to  May,  1942,  just  over  ;£'5o  has  been 
collected,  not  to  mention  many  gifts  in  kind.  Some  of  this  money 
has  been  raised  by  special  efforts,  e.g.,  one  man  raffled  a  large 
basket  of  his  own  home-grown  vegetables ;  a  woman  addressed 
two  small  church  social  gatherings,  telling  of  the  work  done,  the 
collections  being  handed  to  her  to  add  to  the  fund ;  while  others 
beg  gifts  in  kind  from  their  friends. 

Two  of  the  folk,  in  charge  of  their  home  teacher,  make  the 
monthly  visit  to  the  hospital.  All  the  gifts,  which  include  writing- 
paper,  pencils,  stamps,  cigarettes,  matches,  sweets,  chocolates, 
razor  blades,  tooth  paste,  shaving  soap,  brilliantine,  games, 
magazines,  etc.,  are  laid  out  on  a  trolley  and  each  bed  (usually 
25  to  35  patients)  visited  in  turn.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the 
superior  “know-all”  air  assumed  by  the  few  “old”  patients  to¬ 
wards  the  majority  admitted  since  the  previous  visit.  The  “high 
spot”  on  each  occasion  is  the  special  birthday  parcel  presented 
to  the  patient  whose  birthday  is  nearest  to  the  date  of  the  visit. 


[From  the  Bebington 

SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  special  service  for  blind  people  was  held  on  Sunday,  May 
3rd,  in  the  Metlio<list  Church,  Bebington  Road,  New  Ferry,  when, 
at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Bugden  (senior  department  superintend¬ 
ent),  the  blind  people  of  the  district  arranged  and  conducted  the 
afternoon  service. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  Hoole,  presided  at  the  organ,  and  Miss 
Emily  Tierney  sang  the  well-known  solo,  “The  Rugg'ed  Cross,” 
while  a  quartette  of  blind  singers  rendered  the  hymn,  “Praise, 
my  soul,  the  King-  of  Heaven.” 

Mr.  Tom  Jones,  of  New  Ferry,  played  items  on  his  piano- 
accordian,  and  the  organist  also  played  a  voluntary  composed  by 
a  blind  colleag'ue.  An  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Randle  Barlow, 
of  Churton,  the  lesson  being*  read  (from  the  Braille)  by  Mr. 
Holland,  of  Heswall. 

The  collection  (amounting  to  14s.  id.)  was  handed  to  the 
Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Society  toward  their  Library 
Fund. 

Among  those  present  were  Miss  Killip,  organizing-  secretary 
of  the  Society,  and  her  colleagues.  Miss  Keen,  Miss  Davies  and 
Miss  Weir. 


HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1942. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  Examination 
held  in  May,  1942,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained :  — 

Barnes,  Florence — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rug  Making. 

Brown,  Eleanor  Aspland — Professional  Knowledge  (Theoretical),  String  Bag 
Making  and  Raffia  Work. 

Clark,  Sallie — Moon,  Rug  Making. 

Cummings,  Alan  Tweedie — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Seagrass 
Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Davidson,  Agnes — Braille. 

Doney,  Hilda  May. 

lulwards,  Mary  Helen — Braille. 

Elliott,  Doris  Isabel — Braille,  Braille  Music. 

Ellis,  Mary  Elisabeth— String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. 

Evans,  Agnes  Sarah. 

Finley,  Jean  Barbara  Mary — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Theo¬ 
retical),  Chair  Caning,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Hunter  Alexander — Braille,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Lorimer,  John  Walter — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical), 
Pulp  Cane  Work. 

McLoughlin,  Kathleen  Martin — Moon,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work, 
Typewriting. 

McQuaid,  Frances  M. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Morrison,  Nora — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Profes- 
sinal  Knowledge  (Theoretical),  Chair  Caning,  Straw  Bag  Making  and 
Raffia  Work,  Rug  Making,  Typewriting  {Arthur  Pearson  Prize). 
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Nother,  Edith — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Hand  Knitting, 
String  Bag  Making  and  Rafl'ia  Work. 

Xixon,  Elsie  Mary — Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work,  Rug  Making. 
Patterson,  Mary  Winifred — Rug  Making,  Typewriting. 

Piggin,  Mary — Chair  Caning. 

Potter,  Doris — Typewriting. 

Ripley,  Irene — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning,  Straw  Bag 
Making  and  Raffia  Work,  Rug  Making. 

Simmonds,  Elsie  May — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical), 
Hand  Knitting,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  String  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work, 
Rug  Making  {proxime  accessit). 

Smith,  Catherine  Brodie — Typewriting. 

Stansfield,  Leslie  Laird — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 
.Still,  Edna  Margaret — Braille,  Chair  Caning. 

.Swindells,  Mary — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rug 
Making. 

Townsend,  Margaret  Eydowyn — Braille,  Moon. 

Wmod,  Cecil  Helen  Irene — Moon. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1942. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
School  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  Examination 
held  in  May,  1942,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained :  — 

Booth,  Joan  Marie — Practical  Braille. 

Head,  Monica  Rose — Practical  Braille,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Hand  Knitting, 
Centre  Cane  Work. 

McNulty,  Anne. 

Martin-Kaye,  Irene  Mary — Practical  Braille,  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Teaching,  Chair  Caning  {proxime  accessit). 

Rushton,  Catherine  I'rances — Practical  Braille,  Hygiene  and  Physiology. 
'I'ooze,  Frederick  H.  G. — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Theory  of 
Education,  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Chair 
Caning  {Arthur  Pearson  Prize). 


ADDRESSES  WANTED. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  magazines  sent  to  the  following  have 
been  returned  marked  “gone  away.” 

Miss  Standhaven,  Oldham. 

Miss  Macara,  Wallasey. 

Mrs.  Tomlinson,  Higher  Broughton. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Senior  Music  Master. — Applications  arc  invited  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Senior  Music  Master  in  the  School  of  the  above  Institution 
(evacuated  to  the  country).  Salary,  Burnham  Scale  HI  (certifi¬ 
cated)  and  bonus,  with  special  schools  increment.  A  list  of  duties 
will  be  forwarded  on  request.  Applications,  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  qualifications  and  experience,  together  with  copies  of  three 
recent  testimonials,  to  reach  the  General  Superintendent  and  Sec¬ 
retary,  Court  Oak  Road,  Birmingham  17,  not  later  than  August 
31st. 

*  *  *  * 


Home  Teacher. — Sighted  Woman  Home  Teacher  for  Birming¬ 
ham  area.  State  age  and  experience.  Diploma  not;  essential. 
Three  recent  testimonials  required.  Commencing  salary, 
weekly,  plus  8/-  cost  of  living  bonus.  Apply  Secretary,  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Birmingham  17. 


WARWICKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Certificated  Home  Teacher  required.  Must  drive  car.  Com¬ 
mencing  salary  ;^i69  per  annum,  rising  by  yearly  increments  of 
los.  to  £2^0^  per  annum,  plus  cost  of  living  bonus  plus  trav¬ 
elling*  expenses  and  allowance  for  subsistence.  Successful  applicant 
will  be  required  to  join  the  Association’s  superannuation  scheme. 
Apply:  The  Secretary,  14  Northgate  Street,  Warwick. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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